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gio® This Issue in Brief 
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Collective Bargaining with Employers’ 
Associations. 

One of the major efforts of labor 
nions in the United States has been 
to eliminate or reduce the factors of 
wages and hours in competitive costs 
by standardizing working conditions 
throughout an industry or = area. 
As far as American trade-unions are 
concerned, the approach through gov- 
ernmental action has been secondary 
to standardization by means of col- 
lective bargaining. Organized labor 
has encouraged parallel organization 
of employers in order to obtain ex- 
tended coverage under one agreement. 
It is estimated that there are about 3% 
million workers covered by agreements 
negotiated with national, regional, or 
city-wide employers’ associations. Al- 
though there are a few examples of 
ndustry-wide and regional collective 
argaining in this country, most of the 
stances of association dealing occur 
on a city-wide There are 
probably 5,000 local or city employer 
associations which deal with various 


IniOns, 


basis. 


Examples of association deal- 
ig in various industries are described 
in the article on page 302. The prev- 
alence of such bargaining in various 


industries and trades is also given. 


District of 
( ‘ourt. 


Columbia Small-Claims 

In a number of States courts have 
been established for the specific pur- 
pose of handling claims involving $50 
or less. These courts operate infor- 


) nally and expeditiously, and generally 


without the presence of lawyers, and 


the 


‘he total cost to the plaintiff usually 


| does not exceed $1 (the filing fee). 
» Although varied types of claims are 
dealt with, wage claims form an im- 





portant part of the work of these 
courts. Such a court was established 
in the District of Columbia in 1938. A 
description of its work and summaries 
of cases handled are given in an article 
on page 269. 

Frequency of Pay Days. 

That the majority of workers in 
American industry receive their pay 
weekly is indicated by a survey made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
results of which are given on page 311. 
Of the total workers covered, over 66 
percent were paid once a week, nearly 
24 percent every half month, and about 
8 percent every 2 weeks; the remainder 
were paid on some other basis. To 
some extent the frequency of pay days 
shown could be attributed to State 
legislation on this point. Thus, in 
New England where with few excep- 
tions employers are required to pay by 
the week, 98.2 percent of the employees 
covered by the survey received their 
pay on this basis. 

Paid Vacations in Great Britain. 

Paid vacations are granted to about 
4 million workers in Great Britain 
under the terms of collective agree- 
ments, according to a recent estimate 
of the British Ministry of Labor 
Establishment of holidays with pay by 
voluntary agreement was recom- 
mended by a special committee, and 
since the committee’s report was 
issued, in the spring of 1938, the total 
number of persons so benefiting has 
increased from 3 to 4 million. The 
major holiday policies are summarized 
in an article on page 343. In general, 
the vacation period is 1 week after 12 
continuous months of service, and 
workers who leave their jobs before 
their vacation is due do not necessarily 


It 
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lose all the benefit under agreements, 
but may be granted either vacation 
time or payment in lieu of vacation. 


Canadian Industrial Retirement Plans. 


At least 70 percent of the wage and 
salaried workers in Canada are em- 
ployed in establishments with no 
formal retirement provisions for their 
personnel. On the basis of number of 
employees covered, self-administered 
contributory and _  noncontributory 
plans are still considerably more im- 
portant in the Dominion than rein- 
sured contributory schemes, but the 
obvious trend is toward the latter. 
Normal retirement before the age of 65 
is becoming more and more common, 
particularly among women. Slightly 
over 50 percent of the Dominion plans 
which include both sexes fix an earlier 
retirement age for women, the most 
popular combinations as to ages being 
65 years for men and 60 for women, 65 
for men and 55 for women, and 60 for 
men and 55 for women. Page 333. 


Restriction in Employment of Negroes 
in New York. 

The increasing discrimination 
against the employment of Negroes 
in New York, except as manual and 
unskilled laborers, is a matter of 
serious concern, the New York State 
Temporary Commission on the Con- 
dition of the Colored Urban Popula- 
tion reports. This investigating body 
found that financial and mercantile 
establishments employing hundreds of 
thousands of white-collar workers 
throughout the State do not hire 
Negroes for white-collar jobs. Ex- 
cluding the garment and fur trades 
and related industries in the city of 
New York, the factories for the most 
part afford no openings for colored 
people. Insurance companies, banks, 
and public utilities have definite poli- 
cies barring or restricting them from 
employment. Page 360. 

Housing of Dependent Aged. 

Recipients of old-age assistance are 
in some cases pooling their small 
resources and providing living quarters 
for themselves on a cooperative basis. 


This they have done by taki 


and operating houses to whose rat. 
ing expenses all contribute, ; ' 
them to provide jointly , she 


none of them could afford 
There are several apartment 
either devoted entirely to th: ™ 
of the aged or in which some th, 
dwelling units are set aside for then 
There is also a colony providing sma) 
cottages where recipients of old-age 
assistance may continue to live inde. 
pendently. Page 295. 
Credit Unions in 1938. 

That credit to the amount of nea, 
a quarter of a billion dollars y 
made available for small borrowers 
through the services of the 7.26; 
credit unions in existence at 1 
of 1938 is indicated by reports 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Assets 
totaled about $142,000,000. Mor 
than 1,800,000 persons are estimated 
to have been members of credit 
at the end of the year. Not 
did these organizations furnish to th. 
borrowers (who must also be members 
money at moderate rates of inter 
they also returned to their 
holders dividends aggregating so 
34 million dollars. Page 370. 


Productivity of Farm Labor. 


During the past three decade: 
average output of farm workers 
creased about 50 percent. ‘The pri 
cipal farming regions and the ma 
crops showed wide variations in labor 
productivity. The greatest increase i! 
average output per hour in the major 
crops was in wheat, estimates for t! 
crop showing an increase of 117 percen 
between the 1909-13 and the 1934-3! 
averages. Outstanding among recent 
technological changes is the rapid anc 
widespread increase in the use of trac- 
tors. Reductions in the amount of labor 


+ 


required per unit of output have bee! 
accompanied by serious limitations 0! 
market demands for farm products 
These developments and their signil- 
cance for industrial as well as agricul 


rt 


tural labor are discussed in a summars 
of recent official studies. Page 282 
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WORK OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SMALL-CLAIMS 
COURT 


By Epwarp M. Carr, Clerk, Small Claims and Conciliation Branch, Municipal Court 
of District of Columbia 


IN RECENT months a great deal has been written concerning the 
sweeping reforms brought about by the new rules of procedure govern- 
ing the Federal courts throughout the country. These rules have 
contributed much toward the simplification of judicial procedure and 
toward speeding up calendars of the Federal courts, in cases involving 
large amounts. 

In the light of this experience, it seems both wise and timely to 
consider what has been done for litigants at the lower end of the 
economic ladder. Those at the top, litigants with funds and the 
benefit of counsel, always manage to have their rights protected. 
Not nearly so simple has been the problem of dealing with the legal 
rights of those who, either as plaintiffs or defendants, often find them- 
selves handicapped because they have neither money nor a lawyer. 
They are bewildered because all too often delays, technicalities, 
court formalities, and the expense of litigation consume the subject 
matter of their claims before they have an opportunity either to assert 
them or to present a defense when they are brought into court as 
defendants. 

Students in social and legal fields had long been aware that a large 
segment of the population, particularly in the wage-earning and 
lower-income groups, regarded the courts as institutions provided 
primarily for the rich but inaccessible to the poor man or to the man 
on a limited budget. A movement was begun to remove from the 
courts the stigma of the impression that there is one type of justice for 
the rich, and another type for the poor. The outcome was a system 
of small-claims courts. 


Development of System of Small-Claims Courts 


In 1913 the first small-claims courts were established, one in the city 
of Cleveland and one in the State of Kansas. Two years later the 
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State of Oregon followed with the establishment of a small-c' yin. 
branch in the District Court in Portland, and soon thereafter exte)deq 
the system on a State-wide basis. Within 5 years a similar court was 
established in Chicago, and in 1920 the Municipal Court of Philadel. 
phia established a conciliation, small-claims, and legal-aid divisi«) 
In the following year, 1921, California, South Dakota, and \{ags9- 
chusetts established similar systems. Within a few years such courts 
were created in Minnesota, Iowa, Idaho, Nevada, Vermont, Ney 
Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Colorado, and Utah. In 1934 jy 


New York the State Commission on the Administration of Justice 


strongly recommended the establishment of small-claims branches 
within their municipal courts. Acting on a special message of the 


Governor, such legislation was enacted. 

The fundamental features are similar, if not identical, in the various 
courts. The jurisdiction has usually been limited to claims not 
exceeding $50; registered mail, or sometimes even ordinary mail 
has been employed for the service of process; the statement of claim 
has been standardized and made uniform; technical pleadings have 
been abolished; a quick return day has been established, with pro- 
visions assuring a trial on that day; provision has been made for the 
installment payment of judgments and special safeguards have been 
provided for those pertaining to wage claims. 


Small-Claims Court for District of Columbia, and its Characteristics 


Two well-known students in the field of legal aid, John S. Bradway 
of Duke University and Reginald Heber Smith of the Massachusetts 
Bar, in their report on Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States, 
traced the development of this movement and described it as ‘‘more i 
national than a local phenomenon.” This statement was both correct 
and prophetic. After a long controversy and strenuous opposition, 
the Congress of the United States in 1938 enacted a measure for the 
District of Columbia, which was promptly and _ enthusiasticall) 
approved by President Roosevelt, establishing the Small Claims anc 
Conciliation Branch in the Municipal Court. In reporting favorabl) 
on the legislation, the District of Columbia Committee of the Senate 
stated: 

The purpose of the bill is to improve the administration of justice in small 
civil cases and make the service of the municipal court more easily availabi 
all of the people whether of large or small means; to simplify practice and pro- 
cedure in the commencement, handling, and trial of such cases; to eliminat 
delay and reduce costs; to provide for installment payment of judgments; anc 
generally to promote the confidence of the public in the courts through the pro- 
vision of a friendly forum for disputes, small in amount but important to th 
parties. It was emphasized before the Committee that such cases frequently 
become tragic in their implications if not carefully and speedily determined 


1U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 607. 
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The Senate report was adopted by the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives which added— 

No alternative can solve the underlying difficulties inherent in the present 
municipal court system, with reference to small-claims litigation. This legisla- 
tion affords the only comprehensive means of solving the problem. 

The following innovations and reforms were provided by this act: 

(1) Voluntary arbitration and conciliation procedure.—This service 
has been made available to the public without regard to the amount 
involved in the controversy and has proved remarkably successful in 
preventing lengthy and often bitter litigation, in large as well as 
small cases. 

(2) Jurisdiction.—The jurisdiction of the new branch is exclusive 
in cases involving $50 or less. This prevents either plaintiff or de- 
fendant from ‘‘jockeying’”’ a case into another court to accomplish 
delay or for any other improper purpose. It compels the parties to 
remain in the Small-Claims Branch and to have their controversy 
determined there. It prevents plaintiffs who file large numbers of 
suits from obtaining unfair advantages over defendants. One year 
before the new branch was opened, in cases of this class, only 212 
trials were obtained before the entire Municipal Court. Nine times 
that many defendants, a total of 1,810, were able to obtain the privi- 
lege of a full hearing by the judge of the new branch during its first 
year of operation. These were obtained without filing pleadings of 
any kind and, when they wished it, without the necessity of engaging 
an attorney. 

(3) Preparation of plaintiff's claim by clerk.—The plaintiff simply 
walks into the clerk’s office and describes his complaint; the papers 
are then prepared for his signature, and immediately sent out for 
service by the marshal or by registered mail. Such service had never 
before been provided in any court in the District of Columbia. The 
need for the service is amply attested by the fact that in 1 of every 10 
cases filed, that is to say in 2,350 cases, the clerk of the branch pre- 
pared and filed the original suit papers. The nature and extent of 
this new public service can be gauged also by the fact that the clerk 
interviewed more than 6,000 persons in connection with his official 
duties during the first year of operation. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more practical and effective means 
of helping litigants in the lower income groups. ‘This service is re- 
served by law for individuals and is not permitted to be rendered by 
the clerk to partnerships, corporations, or associations. 

(4) Substantial reduction of costs—The new, lowered, fee of $1 
covers the cost of filing the case, receiving a trial, and having a judg- 
ment entered. Plaintiffs without funds need no longer show that 
they are actually destitute or “paupers” in order to obtain the sery- 
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ices of the court without charge. The old familiar ‘“Affidayi‘s j, 
Forma Pauperis’’ have been specifically prohibited by the law, remoy. 
ing that stigma from a plaintiff who may not be able to pay the isya) 
filing fee. 

By employing registered mail, the cost of service becomes on|ly 2 
cents, instead of the 50 cents formerly payable to the United States 
Marshal for his service. 

(5) Short notice period.—As compared with the old 20-day period 
of notice, cases are now made returnable in as little as 5 days, and no 
case is set for longer than 15 days. The average is about 10 days 
from the date of filing, but in wage claims the minimum return p riod 
of 5 days is almost always used. 

(6) Service by registered mail.—The adoption of service by regis 
tered mail has been very successful. This method of service has bee; 
employed in almost 19,000 cases, and has in 4,135 cases proved to }y 
76 percent effective, as against the 52 percent reported under th 
former service by the marshal. In addition, Congress has authorized 
service by individuals especially appointed by the court. 

(7) Statement of claim.—The statement of claim has been mad 
uniform, as the law itself prescribed the language of the statement 
there is no leeway for “fancy pleading.’”’ The old familiar summons 
reading, ‘““The President of the United States to the Defendant 
Greeting:”’ has been abolished. The statement contains a_ brief 
reference to the nature of the plaintiff’s claim, the date it arose, and 
the amount claimed. The defendant is told that he may come to 
court with or without an attorney and present his defense. He is also 
told that if he admits the claim but wishes the privilege of paying it 
off in installments, he may come to court and state the circumstances 
to the judge. 

In other words, a defendant, presented with a claim of this kind 
does not require the services of a lawyer to interpret the matter fo 
him. He can easily understand it himself. 

(8) Elimination of delays.—Provision of trial in contested cases 01 
the first return day has been accomplished by the simple expedient 
of refusing continuances except when both parties desire it for the 
purpose of settlement or when actual illness prevents attendance 1 
court. 

The law requires that the judge ‘‘make an earnest effort to sett! 
the controversy by conciliation.’”’ This was a very wise provision. It 
has created an atmosphere of friendliness resulting in many successfu! 
settlements. In 1 year 261 cases have been conciliated and settled 
by the judge without a trial, and more than 1,400 cases have been 
settled and dismissed by the parties themselves before reaching the 
courtroom. The courtroom is no longer an arena for the display of 
the talents of counsel. Rather it is a forum in which the judge seeks 
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to get at the truth and the right of the matter, stripping the case of 
all formalities and arriving at a just decision on the merits. The law 
itself has brought this about by providing— 

The judge shall conduct the trial in such manner as to do substantial justice 
hetween the parties according to the rules of substantive law, and shall not be 
bound by the statutory provisions or rules of practice, procedure, pleading, or 
evidence, except such provisions relating to privileged communications. 

(9) Judgments payable in installments.—Thousands of people would 
feel ruined if compelled to pay their obligations in one lump sum. 
With that in mind, Congress provided that defendants against whom 
a judgment is entered, whether uncontested or after a trial, shall have 
an opportunity to pay off the claim at regular intervals (except in 
case of wage claims) and in amounts based on their ability to pay. 
Perhaps nowhere in the law are the social considerations so carefully 
applied as in this feature. Its success is indicated by the fact that 
2189 defendants in 1 year sought and obtained this privilege, and 
all but 18 percent of them were able to comply with the court order. 

(10) Oral examination of defendants in wage claims.—In its desire 
to protect the wage earner, Congress provided that one suing for 
wages should have various safeguards. A wage earner filing a claim 
for unpaid salary can have a case set down for hearing in 5 days, 
obtain the benefit of reduced costs, and can easily have a case filed 
without prepayment of costs. The notice goes out by registered mail 
and is delivered promptly. The employer must be prepared to meet 
the claim on the return day. If the judgment goes against him, he 
must pay it at once; in this class of cases installment payments are 
prohibited by law. If the claim is not paid promptly, the employer 
may be brought into court at regular intervals for oral examination 
under oath as to his financial status, his bank account, automobile, 
stocks, bonds, and other assets, and interrogated fully as to why he 
has not paid the judgment. On the average, in only 10 cases per 
month has it been necessary, upon employers’ defaults, to bring them 
in for such oral examination. 

(11) Night sessions.—Night sessions are provided for litigants who 
cannot attend court in the daytime. The law makes mandatory at 
least one night session a week. Hundreds of cases have been heard 
at these night sessions for the convenience of litigants whose absence 
from their jobs for even part of a day was expensive and might have 
caused the loss of employment. 

(12) Right to jury trials —The right to jury trials has been pre- 
served but has proved of little interest to the litigants, as their greatest 
desire seems to be for a quick determination of their cases. In fact, 
only 3 jury trials resulted in an entire year. 

(13) Right to appeal.—The right to appeal has been preserved also. 
This feature, likewise, has been of no particular significance, for there 
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were only 11 applications for writ of error during the first year. 
appellate court granted but one and that one was soon thereafte, 
missed. 


Typical Claims Cases Handled 


The following cases, selected at random from those handled by 
court, indicate in a very real, personal way the advantage afforded ¢, 
the public under the new system. 


A HOUSE SERVANT COLLECTS $4.50 


The first person to seek and obtain the services of the new branch 
on the morning of its opening was a young colored woman who claimed 
that her mistress had withheld wages in the sum of $4.50. She was 
therefore the first person to be interviewed by the clerk, to have her 
suit papers prepared by the clerk, to have her case filed without pre- 
payment of costs, to receive the benefits of registered mail service. 
and to benefit by a 5-day return day. Her case was filed on Tuesday 
and a hearing was obtained on Saturday. Judgment was entered in 
her favor. When the defendant showed signs of forgetfulness in the 
payment of the judgment, she was summoned to court for oral exami- 
nation. The result was that the complainant received her money in 
full and the case was entered ‘“‘satisfied” on the dockets a few days 
thereafter. 

This same plaintiff could not have known how to prepare her case 
properly under the old system; would undoubtedly have needed the 
services of a lawyer, would have had to wait more than 3 weeks for thie 
return day of her case, would probably have been subjected to dilatory 
motions, would not have had the privilege of supplementary examina- 
tion of the defendant, and might easily have become convinced that 
as far as her small claim was concerned the municipal court was of no 
value. 

THE STORY OF FOUR WAITRESSES 


Four young waitresses, employed at a local restaurant, had claims 
for unpaid wages. Three of them, having claims for more than $5), 
could not file suit in the Small-Claims Branch. They employed an 
attorney who filed formal suit for their claims in the older branch of 
the Municipal Court. They were thus obliged to wait more than 3 
weeks for a return day. The fourth young lady, dispensing with tlie 
necessity of counsel, promptly obtained the services of the clerk, who 
prepared and filed her claim (which was for less than $50), had it 
served by registered mail, ordered a short return day, and judgment 
was entered against the restaurant keeper. An attachment was 
promptly issued and the contents of the defendant’s cash register were 
seized. The employer then attempted to claim that the money was 
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not his but belonged to a corporation which he said was the true owner 
of the restaurant. The judge rejected this contention and subjected 
the entire fund to the payment of the plaintiff’s claim, with all costs, 
even including the cost of the attachment bond, which under the new 
law had been made a chargeable or taxable cost in the case. 

The three young plaintiffs whose claims were too large to file in the 
Small-Claims Branch never succeeded in recovering a cent. 


REFUSAL OF A LANDLORD TO SURRENDER TENANT'S CLOTHING 


Typical of a large number of cases was the instance of a young 
married couple who had moved into a small furnished apartment and 
paid rent for 2 months. The husband having lost his employment, 
they were unable to pay the third month’s rent, which was due in 
advance. Accordingly, they decided to “double up’’ with relatives 
and attempted to move out, only to find the landlord had placed a 
padlock on their rooms and refused to surrender any of their effects. 
Instead of resorting to a costly replevin suit involving the posting of 
a bond, the couple consulted the clerk who utilized the conciliation 
feature of the court and invited the landlord to come before the judge 
with a view to conciliating the dispute. The landlord was at first 
adamant but under the persuasion of the judge (who pointed out that 
clothing, bedding, and personal apparel were exempted from his lien), 
the landlord relented. Following a short common-sense discussion 
of the matter, he voluntarily surrendered all articles of clothing, 
bedding, and personal attire, and surrendered also the claimant’s 
carpenter tools. The tenant, on the other hand, agreed to leave with 
the landlord, as security, a floor-model radio. This was obviously a 
fair and equitable determination of a troublesome controversy. It 
was all settled in 5 days, without the necessity of obtaining a lawyer 
and at a cost of only $1, the usual charge in such cases. 


EMPLOYER FORCED TO PAY A COMPENSATION CLAIM 


An employer who had failed to provide workmen’s compensation 
insurance for his employees had been taken before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission and ordered to pay $20.50 to an injured 
workman. He ignored notices from the compensation commission, 
and the worker, being penniless and actually hungry, presented these 
facts to the clerk. The claim was filed for him without cost, and 
judgment was entered in a few days. The employer still ignored the 
claim but was compelled to pay it when his bank account was attached. 
This is not a typical case, because most employers are quick to honor 
judgments of the court. It illustrates, however, that those with just 
claims usually can collect through the new system. 
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4 CARPENTER COLLECTS HIS WAGES 


A carpenter had been engaged to repaint a garage door and consi rye 
a fence. The home owner refused to pay his claim for $35. The cag 
was brought to trial promptly, both parties appearing without ap 
attorney. The carpenter contended that the work was given him op 
a contract basis of $35. The owner denied this and claimed that thp 
man was to get $5 a day and had completed the work in 2 days; hp 
further contended that the fence was less than 8 feet long and that 
the job was not worth more than $10. The carpenter insisted that th, 
fence was more than 30 feet long. Confronted with so sharp a conflict 
in the evidence, the judge announced that he would visit the premises 
and inspect the work. This being done, the judge found that th 
carpenter’s claim was justified, that the fence was approximately 3: 
feet long, and that the claim should be paid. 


CONTROVERSY OVER A FUR COAT 


A furrier filed a claim against a young stenographer, asserting that 
a balance of $25 was due on a charge of $50 for repairing a fur coat 
The young woman consulted the clerk, insisting that her coat ha 
been ruined and that the $25 she had already paid ought to be r 
funded. Her claim seemed justified, so the clerk filed a simple counter- 
claim in her behalf. At the trial the coat was produced and an exam- 
ination by the judge convinced him that her claim was just, that th 
coat had been very poorly repaired, and that her money ought to }y 
refunded. In this case the defendant, appearing without a lawyer 
succeeded not only in defeating the plaintiff’s claim, but in recovering 
an affirmative judgment for $25. 


DISPUTE OVER CLEANING OF LACE CURTAINS 


A householder who had sent some lace curtains to a dry-cleaning 
establishment claimed that several pairs were returned in damage 
condition, some with holes and others with the colors faded. The dry 
cleaner came in to defend the case without an attorney. In con 
pliance with the statute, the judge tried conciliation. The effort wa: 
almost immediately successful. The parties promptly agreed upon 
compromise figure, the householder retaining the curtains and receiv- 
ing a moderate sum by way of compensation for the alleged damag' 
Thus another case was added to the hundreds of cases in which tl 
parties listened to the suggestions of the trial court and caught th 
spirit of conciliation. The entire procedure lasted less than 5 minutes 


and the parties were soon on their way back to their respective places 


of employment. 
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A CLAIM FOR AUTOMOBILE DAMAGES FAILS 


\ middle-aged woman, driving her car into one of Washington’s 
busiest highways from the driveway of one of the embassies, came 
into collision with an automobile proceeding on the highway and 
operated by a young Government clerk. . The former sued to recover 
the amount of her repair bill. There was no testimony that the car 
on the highway was traveling at an excessive rate of speed. In fact 
the plaintiff admitted that she had not seen it until a moment before 
the impact. It further developed that a passenger in her car had seen 
the other car approaching and had cried out a warning, but it was 
too late to avoid the collision. The judge found against the claimant, 
explaining to her that under the law it was negligence for her not to 
have seen an automobile on the highway which was within the imme- 
diate line of her vision and which she, in the exercise of ordinary care, 
should have seen. Upon this explanation and the judge’s decision; 
the claimant smiled, said “Thank you” without a trace of sarcasm, 
and left the courtroom apparently satisfied that her rights had been 
protected and that justice had been done, even though she had lost 
her case. 

A LOAN SHARK COMES TO GRIEF 


It is well known that the Small-Claims Court has done its part in 
the suppression of loan sharks. It has often been charged that such 
individuals, many of them in the employ of the Federal Government, 
ply their usurious trade among their fellow employees, lending amounts 
ranging from $2 to $200 at tremendous rates of interest, often as high 
as 200 percent per annum. One individual made bold to file a group 
of suits, all under $50, representing balances he claimed to be due for 
loans made to employees of one of the Government offices. Six 
defendants came in together, all without counsel, and all contending 
that they had long since repaid not only the principal amount of the 
loans but also interest at the rate of over 20 percent per month. It 
took the trial judge but a few moments to see the truth of the situa- 
tion and he pointed out that the defendants were properly entitled to 
the return of the usurious interest which had been exacted. They 
were, however, content to defeat the plaintiff’s claim and all 6 suits 
were dismissed with a peremptory warning to the plaintiff that such 
claims would not be tolerated in the Small-Claims Court. 


A JEWELRY FIRM LEARNS A LESSON 


One of the installment-credit jewelry firms sued a young waitress 
for a balance of $45 on a $60 wrist watch which it had sold to her a 
year before. She came into court and, in an informal hearing, con- 
tended that the watch had never operated satisfactorily and that she 


had taken it back for repairs and adjustments 14 different times. 


i 
2 
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Under questioning by the judge, a clerk and also a former manag. + of 
the store admitted that the watch probably needed repairs. ‘)'}) 
judge ruled that in such a situation she should not be required to |. ee) 
the watch but that the loss should fall on the jewelry store. "jp 
judge not only found in her favor, but ordered the return to h, 


the amount she had already paid on the watch. 
AMICABLE SETTLEVENT IN A WATCH DISPUTE 


In a suit by a jewelry firm against a housewife, her defense was 
that the watch involved was of inferior quality. The evidence 
developed that the watch showed signs of extreme rust and that the 
jewelry firm had returned it to the factory in an effort to have the 
rust removed. Under friendly questioning by the judge, it developed 
that she had plunged her hand into a tub of soapsuds, forgetting to 
remove the watch, and that this was probably the cause of the rust 
The representative of the jewelry firm sensed that the decision woul: 
be in favor of the plaintiff and on his own initiative asked the judy 
not to make a formal ruling but assured him that if the lady woul 
come to the store, they could probably make an adjustment and find 
a watch that would suit her. This was done, the suit was dismissed 
and good will prevailed on the part of all concerned. 


A DISPUTE BETWEEN FORMER PARTNERS 


Two men had been in business together in the operation of a filling 
station. The partnership was dissolved and the continuing partne 
claimed to have discovered a shortage from the cash register attrib 
utable to the retiring partner. He said he did not wish to go to cour 
about the matter, but changed his mind when he learned that thi 
retiring partner had been spreading malicious rumors concerning |i 
and his business. ‘Thus prodded, he decided to seek vindication. ||: 
filed a claim for $50 against the retiring partner. He deposited tli 
$1 filing fee and the 20-cent fee for registered-mail service. The ver 
next day he appeared before the clerk and dismissed the suit, stating 
that the full amount was paid over to him by the retiring partner 
and that he was sure there would be no recurrence of the whisperi! 
campaign. On leaving the clerk’s office he remarked, ‘““That’s thi 
best dollar I have ever spent in my life.”’ 


A BATHING SUIT THAT FADED 


A large department store sued a young woman for the balance (i 
on an account. Appearing without counsel, she easily succeeded in 
showing that she had paid her account in full, with the exception of « 
small amount representing the purchase price of a bathing suit. ‘This 
amount she had declined to pay because the colors had faded and thi 
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suit had shrunk. She brought the evidence into the court room with 
her and had little difficulty convincing the trial judge that her defense 
was justified. A finding in her favor resulted, with the loss of less 
than a half day from her work and with no further expense on her part. 


PREVENTION OF A LEGAL BATTLE BETWEEN FATHER AND SON 


An 80-year-old man, under the care of the Public Assistance Divi- 
sion of the Board of Public Welfare, found himself embarrassed by 
the fact that the law required the surrender to that Division of certain 
life-insurance policies totaling about $800. The matter was further 
complicated by the fact that his son was the beneficiary and had paid 
the premiums on certain of the policies. Ordinarily a long-drawn- 
out equity proceeding would have resulted, with the usual attendant 
expense. The controversy was submitted to the Small Claims and 
Conciliation Branch. Invoking the conciliation power created by 
the law, all the parties were brought before the judge and in a hearing 
lasting less than 15 minutes a friendly compromise was reached. A 
substantial portion of the policies was surrendered unconditionally 
to the son and the remaining policies were so arranged as to protect 
the father and provide continued public assistance for the remainder 
of his life. 

One can readily understand that this was not an easy matter to 
adjust, because of the rancor which had arisen between father and 
son and the troublesome family aspects which surrounded the situa- 
tion. The official entry on the docket showed ‘Conciliation effected.”’ 
Back of that entry, however, there is a story of great human interest 
and exceedingly fine social service rendered under the flexible juris- 
diction of this new court. It may finally be added that in this pro- 
ceeding the $1 filing fee was waived and the services extended, not 
as a matter of charity, but as a public and social right. 


A WIDOW COLLECTS A SMALL RENT CLAIM 


An elderly woman, widowed for many years, had no means of sup- 
port except the income from a rooming house which she conducted. 
She came home from a shopping trip one afternoon to find that the 
tenant of one of the small furnished apartments in her house—a 
taxicab driver—had moved out, owing her 2 months’ rent. The 
clerk of the court filed a claim in her behalf and the tenant appeared, 
claiming that his rent had been paid but that he could not find the 
receipt. The landlady’s books, although very simple, were obviously 
well kept. The judge gave the defendant 48 hours in which to pro- 
duce the receipt. At the end of that time he appeared and rather 
sheepishly admitted that be could not find the receipt; stated that 
he “supposed he would have to pay the claim’’ but could not pay it 
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all at once. The judge took into consideration his average earnings 
as a taxicab driver, as well as the needs of the plaintiff, and or \ereq 
the judgment paid in installments of $3 weekly. At the time o° thjc 
writing there had been no default on his part, and the claim: wij) 


undoubtedly be settled in full. 
Discouragement of Wage Assignments 


A frequent source of irritation to householders and small merchants 
has been the effort of a few credit houses to obtain and enforce wage 
assignments. The practice usually has been to exact, from a custome 
about to purchase merchandise on credit, not only a conditional sa\ 
agreement but also an assignment of his wages in advance. \p 
credit house has ever attempted to file a suit on such an assignment 
in the Small-Claims Court. This is probably because of a ruling }y 
one of the Municipal Court judges (in a case involving a large; 
amount) in which the judge condemned the practice as ‘“salary- 
buying” and bluntly stated that employers presented with suc! 
assignments would be justified in “tossing them into the neares‘ 
wastebasket.”’ 

However, there have been many inquiries concerning the validity 
of such assignments and, bolstered by the above-mentioned ruling 
the clerk has been able to state that such assignments would prob- 
ably be given no legal effect and may safely be ignored by employers 
This is in line with the expressed purpose of the act, to ‘give assistanc: 
to needy litigants and improve the administration of justice in sma 
cases.”’ 


Arbitration of Labor Dispute 


As already noted, the act establishing the District Small-Claim: 
Court also empowered the judge to act, when invited, as a conciliator 
or arbitrator in labor disputes. Under this authority he has already 
acted in one such case. 

There is a single gas company in the city of Washington, employ- 
ing some 1,200 men. A union of the employees had been formed 
and they were demanding a closed shop. The union and the com- 
pany decided to avail themselves of the arbitration feature of the 
new system and submitted the case to the judge of the branch fo 
arbitration. A prompt hearing was had, the case for each side pre- 
sented, and in less than 2 weeks what was potentially a bitter disput 
was adjusted in a fair way, a strike was prevented, and service t 
the gas-consuming public of Washington continued uninterrupted 


Conclusion 


The success of this newest court in the District of Columbia las 
been amply attested by the results obtained. Thousands of poor 
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ee 


Ings J persons have received assistance from the clerk and from the judge, 
ered J who before the new system could give them little or no help. 

this J It is not surprising that this court, like similar courts elsewhere, 
will J has been accepted as a highly effective instrument of public service. 


It is not surprising that lawyers recognizing a social duty, have given 
it full support and cooperation, as have the leaders in the various 
fields of social work, and also those in the labor groups. 
4 The movement has now become charged with a national interest. 
' It has been marked by widespread support and by an apparent 
determination to bring municipal courts and other courts of limited 
- —— jurisdiction closer to the people; and to make the administration of 
| justice in small cases, modern, speedy, understandable, inexpensive, 
' and humane. 
We will undoubtedly soon be in sight of the day when it can no 
longer be said, anywhere in this country, that justice is too expensive 
for the poor. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF FARM LABOR, 1909 TO 19: 


Changes in Average Output 


THE widespread use of tractors, automobiles, and electric poy 
farms has increased the amount produced by the average farm \ 

and at the same time has reduced the demands for draft anima! 

for feeds. Three decades ago farmers annually sold to the 
power, in the form of work animals, worth several hundred mi 
dollars. More recently, farmers have bought annually about $1,500. 
000,000 worth of power and power machinery. Both of these changes 
tended to reduce the total amount of labor needed on farms. Various 
other changes, both in methods of farming and in market conditions. 
had a similar effect. Market demands for farm products wer 
restricted by the unemployment and low income of large groups i 
the cities; by the general slowing up of the rate of growth of popula- 
tion; and by the adoption in other countries of restrictions on tly 
imports of goods produced abroad—restrictions resembling in effec 
our own tariff policies. In addition to tractors, trucks, and electri 
power on farms, numerous other technological changes, both mechan- 
ical and nonmechanical, reduced the amount of labor required fo: 
the production of a given quantity of farm commodities or, inversel) 
increased the average output of farm labor.’ 

Available information on changes in the total volume of agri 
tural production * and of employment on farms * indicates clearly 
significant rise during recent decades in the productivity of 
labor.6 (See table 1.) 





1 The third of a series of three articles on farm labor. The first, Farm Employment, 1909 to 1938, 
in the June Monthly Labor Review, and the second, Wages and Income of Farm Workers, 1909 t 
the July Review. The first and the third were suggested by the work of the National Researc! 
Works Progress Administration. The cooperation of that agency and of the Department of Agricu 
acknowledged, and especially the aid of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Farm Securit; 
istration, and the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering. 

2 See Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1938, pp. 1-S—a passage that describes agricultural n 
ments in terms of the failure of market demands to keep pace with facilities for agricultural produ 

3 Recent estimates of total agricultural production extending back to 1909 were made by Ray! 
Bressler, Jr., and John A. Hopkins in U. S. Works Progress Administration, National Research }! 
Report No. A-6; Trends in Size and Production of the Aggregate Farm Enterprise, 1909-36, Washing! 
1938. For the earlier years of this period, available information is relatively inadequate and is limit 
relatively small number of products. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics publishes index nu: 
production going back to 1919. The index here used (table 1) for the period 1909 to 1938 links the tw 
by use of the 1919 ratio. 

4 Estimates of employment on farms for the period 1909 to 1936 have been made by Eldon E. s! 
John A. Hopkins in WPA National Research Project, Report No. A-8; Trends in Employment 
culture, 1909-36, Washington, 1938. These estimates are carried forward by the U.S. Bureau of 
tural Economics. For summary, see the first article in this series, Farm Employment, 1909 to 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1939. 

5 The term “productivity of labor’’ here means (following general usage) merely the average ou! 
unit of labor and has no bearing on the “efficiency” of labor apart from the instruments otf producti 
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Tapie 1.—Estimated Changes in Agricultural Production, Employment, and Output 
per Farm Worker, 1909 to 1938 


[Average, 1924-29= 100.0] 





_— i 
Produc- | Number | Output * aie Number Output 
Year |” tion 1 offarm | per Year tion 1 of farm | per 
| workers?|} worker workers?| worker 
"09 78 107. 5 | 73 1925 97 100.7 | 6 
| 1926 ‘ 102 101. 5 100 
10 82 | 106.9 | 77 || 1927 deal a9 99. 0 1M) 
11 85 106.0 | RO 1928 ‘ 104 99.4 105 
12 90 105. 9 | 85 || 1929 101 99.4 | 102 
13 84 | 105. 9 79 
4 92 | 105. 6 87 1930 101 98.3 103 
|| 1931 107 | 98, 2 109 
1015 89 | 105. 4 84 |} 1932 100 97.4 103 
tT. 85 | 105. 8 | 80 1933 97 97.0 1a) 
17 89 | 103.8 | 86 || 1934__. 94 95.5 98 
18 89 | 99.0 | 90 
19 87 | 97.7 | 89 || 1935 t 92 98. 3 04 
1936 | 95 06, & OS 
1) 91 100. 0 91 1937___. | 109 95.3 114 
1 83 100. 4 &3 1938 104 94.6 110 
» 92 100. 7 91 
123 ‘ , 95 100. 2 | 95 
124. ‘ 97 100. 0 97 





The Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ index of production, beginning in 1919, linked to the index 
\tending back to 1909 computed by Raymond G. Bressler, Jr., and John A. Hopkins in WPA National 
Research Project, Report No. A-6. 

1 Estimates 1909-36 by Eldon E. Shaw and John A. Hopkins in WPA National Research Project, Report 
No. A-8; later figures by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The figures include both hired 
workers and family workers. 


Average output per farm worker, including both hired workers and 
family workers, fluctuated in a manner which at first sight seems to 
have been somewhat erratic. Thus, there was an increase of 9 percent 
from 1927 to 1931; a reversion 2 years later to the 1927 figure; a further 
decline of 6 percent by 1935; and a sharp rise of about 21 percent 
between 1935 and 1937. These fluctuations are explained by the 
exceptional conditions of the past decade. The total amount of farm 
commodities produced annually from 1929 to 1935 was sharply reduced 
by weather conditions, restricted demand, and agricultural adjustment 
policies. During the same period, the limited opportunity for nonagri- 
cultural employment tended to stop the flow of workers from country 
to city, and, for a time, actually reversed the flow. Most of these 
additional farm workers, as well as an increasing number aiready on 
larms, engaged to a large extent in the cruder forms of subsistence 
farming. These circumstances materially retarded the rise in the 
average output per worker. 

The index of average output (table 1) is significant mainly as indi- 
cating the general trend for the period as a whole. There was an 
increase of about 50 percent in the output per worker during the 3 
decades, This increase is particularly significant because it was 
brought about in spite of such retarding factors as the revival of sub- 
sistence farming, widespread drought, soil erosion, and economic 
‘lifficulties in the way of the maintenance of soil fertility and of the 
fficiency of farm equipment. 
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More adequate than the general estimates for farming as a \ 
are the figures for particular types of farming. These are ay: 
for the past three decades for corn, wheat, cotton, oats, potato: 
sugar beets.’ Studies of these branches of agriculture have pro. 
results that tend to confirm the estimates of average output fo: 
culture as a whole, although there has been a wide range in th 
of increase of labor productivity. The earliest and latest periods con. 
pared are as follows: For corn, 1909-13 and 1932-36; for wheat, fo, 
oats, and for potatoes, 1909-13 and 1934-36; for cotton, 1907-11 and 
1933-36; and for sugar beets, 1913-17 and 1933-36. The averag, 
man-hour output in the later period as compared to the earlier period 
shows for corn an increase of 21 percent; for potatoes, 23 percent: ? fo, 
cotton, 24 percent; for sugar beets, 29 percent; for oats, 56 percent 
and for wheat, 117 percent.'® 


Reduction of Labor in Six Farm Crops 


The farmer who hires labor is interested in the amount of labor }y 
must employ in running his farm or in producing a given quantity o! 
wheat, cotton, or other commodity. This form of stating the rela. 
tionship between the amount of output and the amount of labor re. 
quired simplifies also the study of farming as a field of opportunity fo: 
employment."' In 1909-13, the estimated average amount of labor 
(including both family and hired labor) required to produce a bushel 
of corn was 1.09 man-hours, and the average in 1932-36 was 0.90 
man-hour, a reduction of about 17 percent. In the other 5 crops pre- 
viously mentioned, the reductions in labor required per unit of output 
were as follows: Potatoes, 1909-13 to 1934-36, 19 percent; cotton, 
1907-11 to 1933-36, 20 percent; sugar beets, 1913-17 to 1933-36, 22 
percent; oats, 1909-13 to 1934-36, 36 percent; and wheat, 1909-13 to 
1934-36, 54 percent. (See chart 1.) 





6 One of the major difficulties in the way of estimating changes in the general level of Jabor productivi! 
the dependence of such estimates on rough approximations of total output. In making these approximations 
it is necessary to combine in the form of index numbers the various types of farm commodities as different 
in nature as bushels of wheat, bales of cotton, and the number of the various types of livestock. It 
essary also to make allowances for commodities not marketed but consumed on farms. 

’ Detailed studies of production, employment, and average output have been made by the WPA Nati 
Research Project, under direction of David Weintraub and in cooperation with various Federal and State 
agencies. The series on agriculture, entitled Studies of Changing Techniques and Employment in Agr 
culture, under direction of John A. Hopkins, includes reports on each of the crops mentioned above ( Repor's 
No, A-1, A-4, A-5, A-7, and A-10). These reports describe the serious difficulties encountered in makins 
estimates over a period of years even in the limited fields covered by the reports. They also describe the 
sources and methods used and the limitations of the estimates. 

* The average of the earlier series of years is compared to the average of the later series for the purpose 0! 
avoiding the accidental effects of abnormalities such as exceptional weather conditions in any one year. Tb¢ 
net result, however, is to underestimate the change in productivity from the beginning to the end of the 
period studied, as, for instance, from 1909 to 1936 in the case of wheat. 

* Estimates of average output in the production of potatoes are limited to selected areas in | 
States. 

1® These figures must be viewed as approximations, not as definitive measurements, but the inf 
from which they are derived is adequate for their use as indications of the trends. 

' The amount of labor required to produce a given unit, as 100 bushels of wheat, is of course merely © 


inverse or reciprocal way of stating the average output per unit of labor. 
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Estimates made for the principal agricultural areas indicate a 
wide range of labor requirements per unit in different sections of the 
country. Thus, in the area that required the smallest amount of 
labor per bushel of corn in the period 1932-36 (an area consisting of 
Kansas and Nebraska), the amount of labor per bushel was 0.44 
man-hour. In contrast, in the area requiring the largest amount of 
labor per bushel (i. e., South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia), 3.15 
man-hours were required per bushel. In Kansas and Nebraska, 





CHART |} 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
ESTIMATED MAN-HOURS PER UNIT OF OUTPUT 


" 











oe WHEAT 
1909-13 100 
1934-36 46 
CORN 
1909-13 100 
1932-36 83 
COTTON 
1907-11 
1933-36 
OATS 
1909-13 100 
1934-36 64 
SOURCES: WPA, NATIONAL RESEARCH PROVECT, 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS REPORTS NOS. A-I, A-4, A-S, A-7, A-10 











during the period 1909-13 to 1932-36, the amount of labor required 
per bushel fell from 0.67 to 0.44 man-hour, or 34 percent. In con- 
trast, in the area including South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia, 
there was almost no change. In the production of the other crops 
mentioned (wheat, oats, cotton, potatoes, and sugar beets), the 
range of labor required per unit in the different areas at a particular 


| time was not so extreme, but in some of these crops the regional dif- 


‘ferences in the rate of change over the three decades were even 
/ More marked. Thus, in the production of oats, the amount of labor 
} Tequired per bushel in California fell from 0.40 to 0.11 man-hour, 


a 


or 72 percent. In contrast, in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 


the decline was only from 1.01 to 0.84 man-hours per bushel, or 
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17 percent. In some instances the amount of labor per unit inc: 
Thus, in the production of potatoes, the estimated amount of 
per bushel in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan rose fron 
to 0.78 man-hour. (See table 2.) These differences are esp: 
significant as indications of the possibilities of reducing the a 
of farm labor by the more general use of the best methods fou 
the areas of smallest labor requirements. 


TABLE 2.—Labor Required Per Unit of Output in Producing Specified Farm Comm 
1909 to 1938 ! 


[Index numbers: Average, 1927-31 =100 2] 





Man-hours per unit produced in 


Unit of Area of smallest Area of 
‘ommodity and period pro United State labor require labor re 
duc = ments in latest ment 


tion period 
| 


Pn eee 
|'Number| Index Number| Index 


| 


Kansas and 
| Nebraska 





Corn | | 
1909-13. , | Bushel 7 0. 67 
1917-21 : ae _do . 54 
ROE ss scacca ans : ; ho 45 
1932-36 3_ ‘ ; - — { - 44 | 


' alifornia 
Vheat | - 

1909-13. ( 93 75 417 
1917-21 e..s.1 7 | 53 204 
1927-31... -| ! 100 
1934-36 3____ | a 100 


Oats 
1909-13 a) up 364 
1917-21. 3) 24 218 q 
1927-31 | Ju 100 87 
1934-36 ; : , 93 | an 100 x4 
| New Mexico, Ari-| South | 
zona, and Alaban 
California t 
Cotton . — — 
{907-11 : } 7 163 108 | 
1917-21 27 216 | 143 | 
1927-31 151 100 
1933-36 126 | 83 
New Jersey and 
Virginia 
Potatoes 4 ———— 
1909-13 » Bushe]l. oa 0. 70 143 
1917-21 : do | 69 | 141 
1927-31 : 4 wile us ..do .49 100 | 
1934-36 ie , Setecill do___. . 48 | 98 


California 





Sugar beets 
re re ere ‘ “i 127 9.3 141 | 16. 6 
1920-24 ewer nr ‘ 130 9.7 | 147 | 14.1 
ECS cb civantnédibewons =a > 100 | 6.6 100 13.3 
SRR aR Pt STE |. -do_-_-| : 99 5.6 | 85 12.6 





1 Data are from WPA National Research Project, Reports No. A-1 (sugar beets), A-4 (potat 
(corn), A-7 (cotton), and A-10 (wheat and oats). 

2 Except for sugar beets, the base period for which is 1928-32. 

3 Adjusted to allow for effects of drought and agricultural adjustment program. See WPA ° 
Research Project, Report No. A-5, p. 120, and Report No. A-10, pp. 95, 98. 

4 Limited to selected areas in 8 States. 
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Summary of Technological Changes 


The mechanization of farming has been perhaps the most obvious 
cause of reductions in the amount of labor required for a given quan- 
tity of farm produce. Some of the principal improvements have 
required no change in the age-old forms of power. Thus, the improved 
horse-drawn planters, cultivators, and combines merely supplemented 
human power by an increased use of animal power. More recently, 
the most notable changes have been connected with new forms of 
power. Rural electrification and the internal-combustion engine have 
revolutionized and are continuing to revolutionize agricultural 
methods.” 

Important changes affecting agriculture, directly and indirectly, 
may be summarized under the general term “engineering.’”’ These 
changes include drainage projects, irrigation, better farm buildings, 
and improved facilities for storage, refrigeration, canning, and trans- 
portation. ‘These various developments have increased not only the 
efficiency of farm operations but also the availability of farm products 
to consumers. Other outstanding technological changes have been 
in the field of plant breeding and improvement. In all the major 
crops, varieties have been developed that are more productive or more 
resistant to pests, drought, or other adverse conditions. The soy bean 
isan example of progress by the introduction of new plants and varie- 
ties from other countries. Changes in animal technology have included 
the improvement of breeds, the control of diseases, and the develop- 
ment of scientific feeding and marketing. In many sections there has 
been a progressive adaptation of crops to d fferent kinds of soils and 
to the needs of soil conservation. The conservation of soil has been 
promoted by the development of chemical fertilizers and by the public 
study and encouragement of the scientific use of land and control of 
erosion. 

One major technological change, namely, the increase in the use of 
tractors, can be traced briefly in statistical terms. The estimated 
number of tractors on farms in 1910 was only 10,000, and the estimated 
number of horses and mules was 24,211,000. In 1920, the number of 
tractors was less than a quarter of a million, and the number of horses 
and mules was 25,742,000—approximately a million and a half more 
than in 1910. In 1930, there were about 920,000 tractors, almost 4 
times as many as in 1920, whereas the number of horses and mules 
had fallen 26 percent. There was a continuous decline after 1918 in 


| the number of horses and mules, the number in 1938 being 19 percent 


‘ 





‘. For a convenient summary of technological changes in agriculture, see U. 8. National Resources Com- 
mittee, Technological Trends and National Policy, Washington, 1937: Section on agriculture, pp. 97-144. 


| Detailed accounts of technological changes in the more important branches of agriculture are contained in 


the several volumes of the WPA National Research Project, Studies of Changing Techniques and Employ- 
ment in Agriculture, previously mentioned. 
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less than in 1930. In contrast, the number of tractors continued tp 
increase, the number in 1936 being 36 percent larger than in 1939. 
Particularly significant is the rapid increase after 1936, the rise in the 
next 2 years alone being 22 percent. Figures of motor trucks used op 
farms, available for the years 1920 and 1930, show a rise during | 
years from 139,000 to more than 900,000. (See chart 2.) 

Recent types of tractors have been increasingly adaptable 
variety of uses, and this has not only extended the area of mecha 





CHART 2 


TRACTORS, TRUCKS, AND WORK ANIMALS 
ON FARMS 
1930 =100 


TRACTORS 


+-MOTOR TRUCKS 








18) 
1910 1920 1930 1936 1938 


SOURCES: W.PA., NATIONAL RESEARCH PROJECT 
REPORT NO. A-9; DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1936 











tion but has also reduced overhead from nonuse. Cost records of Cor 
Belt farms in central Illinois indicate that for two-plow tractors the 
number of hours of use per tractor almost doubled in 15 years and 
that the cost per hour was cut almost in half. In contrast, the cost 
per hour of work of work horses was the same in 1923 and 1937. 
Particularly important was the development of the ‘all-purpose’ 
tractor with adjustments that made possible its use in the production 
of row crops even on small farms. Labor requirements have bee! 
greatly reduced by the increase in the speed of tractors. The earlier 
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13 University of illinois. Department of Agricultural Economics. Dlinois Farm Economics, Aji! 40° 
May 1939, pp. 241-243. 
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feld tractors were designed to operate at a speed similar to that of 
horses, but the speed of later tractors has been approximately doubled. 

Recent increases in tractors on farms have had additional signifi- 
cance because the largest increases have occurred in areas of com- 
paratively slight mechanization. Between 1930 and 1938 there was 
a general increase of 66 percent on farms in the country as a whole. 
The three major areas in which the increases were largest were the 
Delta cotton area (137 percent), the western cotton area (122 per- 
cent), and the eastern cotton area (90 percent). The only other area 
with an increase above the average for the country as a whole was 
the corn area (85 percent). These same areas continued in the lead 
from 1936 to 1938, with an increase of 30 percent in the eastern cotton 
area, 36 percent in the Delta cotton area, 29 percent in the western 


| cotton area, and 27 percent in the corn area, in contrast to 22 percent 


in the country as a whole. 


Forces Offsetting the Effects of Improved Technology 


Reductions in labor requirements in agriculture were brought about, 
t should be repeated, in spite of many retarding forces. Deteriora- 
tion of soils has resulted from erosion by water and wind and from 
failure to apply scientific principles of land use. These circumstances 
have aggravated the effects of adverse weather conditions. The 


| Chief of the United States Soil Conservation Service estimated that as 


a result of erosion the country loses every day on the average the 
equivalent of 200 40-acre farms.’® The spread of diseases and pests of 
various kinds, affecting both plants and animals, has been facilitated 
by the changes in methods of transportation and by disturbance of 
the natural balance which in a wild state tends to check their ravages. 


' The recent increase of subsistence farming by crude methods 


poorer soils has been a major factor in retarding the reduction of 
average labor requirements. Earlier in American history the trend of 
agriculture was away from subsistence farming toward farming for 
markets. This trend was a result of expanding demand, improvement 
of transportation facilities, and the general reduction of production 
costs. More recently, and especially after 1929, the trend was 
‘teversed. Even in 1929, about half the farms in the United States 
produced only about one-tenth of marketed farm commodities. 
| Between 1930 and 1935, the number of impoverished small farms 
increased about 500,000." 


>... 
“ Por statistics of tractors on farms, see WPA National Research Project, Report No. A-9: Changes in 
> Farm Power and Equipment: Tractors, Trucks, and Automobiles, by Eugene G. McKibben and R., Austin 


> Sriffin; also Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Progress Report No. 579: The Social Effects of Recent 
Trends in Mechanization of Agriculture, by C. Horace Hamilton, College Station, Tex., 1938. 


7 U.8. Congress. House Committee on Appropriations. Hearings on Agricultural Department Appro- 
> Priation Bill for 1940, p. 1015. Washington,1939. 


. wt 8. Department of Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1938, p. 57. Washington, 
D> 1938, 
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The amount of labor required for producing a bushel of wh p 
bale of cotton, or other unit of output, has been greatly reduce. },); 
improved methods have been adopted by a comparatively <9) 
proportion of farmers. Vast reductions of labor are possible by tp 
more general adoption of existing techniques as well as by the further 
improvement of methods. Hardly less important potentially in {h. 
saving of labor is the concentration of production in areas best ads pte 
to the several types of farm commodities. In the production of corn. 
the estimated hours of labor required per hundred bushels in 1932-3¢ 
ranged, as was stated above, from 44 in the region of Kansas an 
Nebraska to 315 in the eastern cotton area. Changes in the methods 
used in the former area brought about a reduction from 67 hours ip 
1909-13 to 44 hours in 1932-36. In contrast to the high degree of 
mechanization in the region of Kansas and Nebraska is the prevalence 
of essentially primitive methods in many other parts of the country 
A significant part of the country’s corn crop is produced by the use of 
mule power and the crudest of plows. The areas where improved 
methods and scientific land use prevail are in most cases adequate for 
meeting the market demands for major farm commodities, and the 
concentration of production in these areas would require a compara- 
tively small proportion of the workers actually engaged in their 
production. 


Limitations on Demand for Farm Products 


Technological changes have vastly reduced the labor required for a 
given quantity of farm produce. At the same time, economic condi- 
tions in the United States and in world markets have tended to 
reduce the demand for American farm products. 

There is no adequate measure of demand for American farm prod- 
ucts, either in the domestic markets or in world markets. <A com- 
paratively significant measure of changes in domestic demand is thi 
index of industrial pay rolls, for a relatively large and constant pro- 
portion of the wages of industrial workers goes to the purchase of suc! 
basic articles as food and clothing coming directly from farms o1 
undergoing comparatively slight processing. In those industries 
in which wage payments are distinguishable from salaries, wages 10 
1932 were less than half of wages in 1929, 25 percent lower in 1930 
than in 1929, and more than 30 percent lower in 1938 than in 1929." 
The index of factory pay rolls as currently published is based on the 
average for the years 1923 to 1925. The total in 1929 was 10 percen! 
above the 1923-25 level; in 1932, 53 percent below; in 1936, 14 percen! 
below; and in 1938, 22 percent below the 1923-25 average. (n° 
per capita basis, these percentages would be smaller because of ‘he 





n 


17U. 8. Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, June 1939, pp. 10-16: National ! 
1938 at 64 Billion Dollars, by Robert R. Nathan. 
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yrowth of population. The figures make no allowance for price 
changes. The comparatively large declines in the prices of farm 
commodities increased the purchasing power of nonfarm income in 
terms of farm products and thereby aided in sustaining the volume 
of demand for these products, but the lack of balance in the price 
system tended toward inequality in the economic status of the farm 
population. 

The demand for American farm products in other countries has 
fuctuated widely, with a general tendency toward contraction. Dur- 
ing the years 1907-11, the value of agricultural exports was about 
54 percent of the value of all exports; during 1922-26, 46 percent; 
in 1929, 35 percent; and in 1938, 27 percent. This change was partly 
a result of the relatively rapid expansion of American manufactures. 
However, in 1938 the total volume of farm commodities exported was 
only about four-fifths of the 1910-14 average, and in the same year 
the quantity of exported cotton, the principal American farm com- 
modity entering into world markets, was only about seven-tenths as 
large as in 1910-14. During the 5 years ending in 1929, exported 
farm products required the use of more than 70,000,000 acres, but since 
then the amount of land required has ranged from 20,000,000 to 
50,000,000 acres.'® 

Improved machinery and methods of farming make possible more 
products and better products at lower costs. It can no longer be 
assumed, however, that such improvements automatically bring ad- 
vantages to all concerned. The immediate advantages to farm work- 
ers, and especially to hired workers and tenants, depend in part on 
the demand for the products of improved methods and in part on 
nonagricultural opportunities for employment. In spite of the lower 
costs of production, the general demand for farm products has de- 
clined, as was previously stated, and, at the same time, opportunity 
lor nonagricultural employment has not made possible the full ab- 
sorption of workers no longer needed in agriculture. 


Farm Labor and Nonagricultural Jobs 


The declining amount of labor required for a given output and the 
contraction of market demands have resulted in a great reduction of the 
number of workers on farms. The estimated average number of farm 
workers in 1909 was 12,209,000, and in 1938, 10,745,000, a reduction of 
about 12 percent. In contrast, the total population of the country 
increased in the meantime about 44 percent. Even these figures do not 


' fully indicate the decline in the demand for farm labor because recent 


years have witnessed a revival of subsistence farming and an increase of 


a 





* Statistics relating to the foreign demand for American farm products are from the Statistical Abstract 


) ofthe United States, 1938, pp. 622-623 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 1939), and the Report 


of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1938, p. 4 (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1938) 
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underemployment on farms.” The effects on farm workers of chs :\co< 
in the demands for farm labor were mitigated historically by {he 
expansion of demand for labor in nonagricultural employm nts 
Special circumstances during the first two decades of the period 
covered by this article tended to maintain the traditional balance by 
the shifting of workers from farming to nonagricultural pursuits 
These circumstances included the abnormal demands for manpower 
during the World War, the requirements for post-war reconstruction, 
and the employments created directly and indirectly by such ney 
developments as the automobile industry. The temporary expansion 
of market demands by installment buying and by the American 
financing of foreign purchasers also contributed to an apparent equi- 
librium of the number of workers looking for jobs and the number 
of opportunities for employment. 

The changes in nonagricultural employment after 1929 indicate tly 
gravity of the problem of transferring farm workers to other employ. 
ments. The estimated average number of nonagricultural workers. 
including officials, proprietors, and self-employed persons, was 36. 
160,000 in 1929, 35,066,000 in 1937 (the largest number after 1929), 
and 32,747,000 in 1938. The number in 1938 was thus 9.4 percent 
smaller than in 1929, although in the meantime the total population 
of the country had increased about 7.6 percent, and the nonfarm pop 
ulation, 8.4 percent. Estimates of nonagricultural employment ex- 
clude persons working on projects of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, National Youth Administration, and Civilian Conservation 
Corps. If nonagricultural employment had followed the trend o| 
nonfarm population, the number employed in 1938 would have been 
39,197,000 instead of 32,747,000. The difference between these two 
numbers measures roughly the gap in nonagricultural employment 
opportunities as compared to 1929, and there was much unemploy- 
ment and especially underemployment even in 1929. 


Farm-Labor Problems and Public Policy 


The contraction of demand for farm products, the reduction of the 
amount of labor required for a given quantity of farm produce, and 
the smaller number of employment opportunities outside of agricul- 
ture combined to create an extremely grave situation for farm labor 
This situation explains the recent revival of subsistence farming 
The Bureau of the Census in the 1935 Census of Agriculture reported 
that 1,995,000 persons moved to farms between 1930 and 1935 and 
that on January 1, 1935, 1 out of every 16 persons living on !arms 
had lived elsewhere 5 years earlier. This farmward movement w2s 
largest in depressed areas and regions of subsistence farming. Une 





19 See the first article in this series, Farm Employment, 1909 to 1938, in Monthly Labor Review, June 19°. 
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of these areas extends along the mountains from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama. In this region, workers displaced from mines, forests, 
factories, and other employments, totaling between one-third and one- 
half million persons, sought a precarious means of livelihood on small 
farms, many of which had earlier been abandoned. Approximately 
the same number of persons displaced from the industrial centers of 
New England, New York, Michigan, and Ohio settled on farms or 
yntilled lands. More than 100,000 workers sought rural refuge in 
each of three other regions, namely, the cut-over lands of north- 
eastern Minnesota and northwestern Wisconsin, the Ozark Mountain 
region and eastern Oklahoma, and the valleys of the Pacific coast. 
The curtailment of demand for farm products and the sharp reduc- 
tions of the prices obtainable caused a large increase in farming 
primarily on a subsistence basis among farmers already on the land. 

Recent years have witnessed a lowering of the status of many 
workers on farms. The equities of farm owners declined. There was 
an increase of tenancy, and many tenant farmers were forced into 
the status of hired workers.” <A study of conditions on 89 plantations 
in 3 bottom-land Arkansas counties indicated that between 1932 and 
1937 about 6 percent of the families on these plantations were dis- 
placed, and there was evidence of a larger displacement during the 
following year. ‘The economic status of many of those who remained 
was lowered by the transformation of sharecroppers into wage earners, 
the average income of wage earners on the plantafions being mate- 
rially lower than the average income of sharecoppers.”". There is also 
evidence from general statistics of wages and income that the relative 
economic status of hired farm workers as a class has declined in recent 
years when it is compared to the status either of farm operators or 
of major groups of nonagricultural wage earners.” 

The adverse conditions of farm labor, both of hired workers and of 
tenants, and even of many small proprietors, have had serious effects 
on nonagricultural labor, as was pointed out in the first article of this 
series. Large numbers of farm workers have sought to obtain non- 


' agricultural employment, and the competition for jobs has resulted 
In an intensified pressure on the industrial labor supply and on non- 
' agricultural wages, especially when nonagricultural enterprises are 


located in smaller communities and farming regions. At the same 
time, modern transportation facilities have made possible the migra- 





* Articles bearing on this subject in the Monthly Labor Review include the first article in thisseries in 


| the June issue and 2 articles in the March and April 1938 issues (reprinted as Serial No. R. 737), on Power 
| Farming and Labor Displacement in the Cotton Belt, 1937, by Paul S. Taylor. 


"Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, May 1939, pp. 235-237: Recent Changes in the Status 


| of Laborers and Tenants on Arkansas Plantations, by Glenn T. Barton of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Administration and J. G. McNeely of the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. See also Plantation 
Operations of Landlords and Tenants in Arkansas, by H. W. Blalock, University of Arkansas, College of 


4 Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 1937. 
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" See the second article in this series, Wages and Income of Farm Workers, 1909 to 1938, in Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1939. 
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tion of farm workers even to distant industrial communities, and the 
competition for nonagricultural jobs has thus been intensified and 
the pressure on urban facilities for relief has been increased. The 
reduced consumption of the products of nonagricultural labor }y the 
farm population has adversely affected the entire national ec: ' 
as well as the opportunities of urban workers for jobs. 

To farmers there has been traditionally ascribed an excep: 
degree of individualism and dependence on personal initiatiy; 
family resources. The fundamental and Nation-wide scope of th) 
changes that have affected American agriculture in recent decades 
has modified the traditional individualism of farmers and has 
enced them to adopt new methods of community, group, and nationa| 
action for solving their problems. These new concepts and methods 
have not as yet been applied so extensively to the solution of tly 
problems of hired farm workers and of tenant farmers as to the pro} 
lems of farm proprietors, but a more general recognition of the gravity 
and national character of the difficulties encountered by farm wave 
earners and tenants has been the basis of intensive study and of effort 
to extend group responsibility and action into these fields. 
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HOUSING OF DEPENDENT AGED 


AN INTERESTING byproduct of the Nation-wide system of old-age 
assistance has been the emergence of new methods of housing the aged 
recipients. 

In individual cases monthly allowances may run as high as $30 
or more, but the average for the whole country for 1938 was $19.30. 
Some beneficiaries have other sources of income with which to supple- 
ment their grants, but generally, under legislative limitations, in order 
to be eligible for old-age assistance the entire income from all sources 
may not exceed $30 permonth. Itis evident, therefore, that the aver- 
age allowance is not sufficient by itself to provide, independently, full 
support for the recipient, let alone any medical care that may be 
needed. As a result, the homeless single men and women have pre- 
sented a serious problem to workers in the field of care of the aged. 

It has been found, however, that groups of recipients, by pooling 
their resources, have been able to provide all the necessaries and 
some additional comforts which none of them would have been able 
to have alone. Among the new methods of housing are apartments 
for aged, cooperative houses or resident clubs, boarding homes, and 
colonies of individual dwellings. 

In summing up the various types of housing for the aged, it was 
emphasized at the National Conference of Social Work, at Buffalo, 
N. Y.,' that adequate care for all types of aged necessitates the avail- 
ability of a range of services, including (1) the “housekeeping club,”’ in 
which the resident is encouraged to the greatest possible use of his 
capacities; (2) the boarding home, properly supervised; and (3) the 
nonprofit nursing home, geared to the cultural background of the indi- 
vidual resident. It was pointed out in this connection that, in many 
cases, friction that arises among the residents of homes and institutions 
is the direct result of diversity in habits and customs and in the living 
standards to which the persons have been accustomed. Diversity 
of services available is necessary, therefore, to enable each individual 
to find those most suitable for him. 

An agency, familiar with conditions in all of the quarters available, 
can be very helpful to the individual in assisting him in selecting his 
living arrangements. This placement agency should also work for 
continuity of the grant which will insure continued care for the client. 

Another desirable factor in the endeavor to secure the optimum 
care for the aged is change. The desirability of occasional exchange 
of guests between urban and country homes was suggested, as afford- 
ing the residents a change and ‘‘vacation.” At least one home that 
has recognized the value of change has come to the attention of 


unseen 





! Discussion by Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics. That organization—Home of Old 
Israel, New York City—is reported? to be sending its residents, 
in groups, for a 2-week vacation in the country. 

A consideration which should also be taken into account is that the 
needs of the same individual change from time to time, necessitating 
different types of care. Thus, an able-bodied individual who takes 
an apartment or goes into a cooperative club, or a colony where he 
has his own separate cottage, may in a few years need institutional 
care. 

[It was suggested at the social work conference that present resources 
for caring for aged could be enlarged through 

(1) The reconditioning of old homes or estates which are available 
at moderate cost. 

(2) The adaptation of institutions formerly used as children’s 
homes (now decreasingly in use, under modern methods of child care). 
Flexibility of service is especially possible where the cottage system 
has been used. 

(3) Establishment of the eligibility of the aged to assistance under 
the Federal housing program, but giving preference to reconditioning 
of old houses rather than to building of new ones. A bill (H. R. 114) 
which would provide Federal loans for the building of cooperative 
homes for aged was introduced in Congress in February 1939. The 
bill provided that such homes must be run on a nonprofit basis and 
be open to persons 62 years of age and over. Life care (including 
housing, food, medical attention, and living necessaries) would be 
provided on a sliding-scale fee basis—-$2,000 for persons 65 years of 
age, and proportionately more or less according as the applicants 
were below or above that age, at entrance. No action was taken 
on the bill. 

Speakers at the 1939 Conference on Social Security * expressed thei 
feeling that methods of care which provided for the aged as part of a 
normal family life (if possible) were preferable to those which involved 
their segregation. As opposed to this view was the opinion that such 
segregation provides companionship with people of their own age, and 
peace from the noise and confusion caused by the presence of children. 


Apartments for the Aged 


The possibilities of apartments as domiciles for aged—whether as 
part of a normal community of all ages or as lim'ted entirely to aged 
has received attention. A speaker at the National Conference on 
Social Security urged that housing authorities should develop a 
definite policy of providing a reasonable proportion of apartments 





2New York Times, July 22, 1939 
3 Of American Association for Social Security, held at New York City, April 14 and 15, 1939. 
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expressly for occupancy by aged, “‘built so that they are convenient, 
simple and easy to take care of, and possibly on one floor where the 
aged would not have to climb stairs.”” The chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority pointed out, in this connection, that in 
the Harlem River Apartments built under the aegis of that authority, 
8 of these low-rent apartments are tenanted by old couples receiving 
old-age assistance. This “represents an economy to the Department 
of Welfare and is a minor example of how housing tends to pay for 
itself by reducing costs for other community activities. We are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption, and hope we are right, that the housing 
of a normal number of aged in low-rent projects is wholesome to the 
tenants as a whole, economic to the community and fortunate for the 
aged.” 
TOMPKINS SQUARE APARTMENTS ‘4 


The Tompkins Square Apartments occupy a 5-story apartment 
building donated for the purpose of providing semi-independent living 
facilities for aged people capable of performing many services for 
themselves. The building is divided into 1- and 2-room furnished 
apartments, renting, respectively, for $20 and $35 a month. Each 
apartment is provided with bath, heat, light, running water, and 
refrigeration. The kitchens are outside the apartments and are 
so placed as to be shared by 4 apartments each. However, as some 
tenants do not wish to cook, this is taken into consideration in assigning 
quarters and it therefore often happens that a given kitchen is actually 
used only by 1 or 2 residents. For those who do not wish to do their 
own cooking there is a cafeteria in the building. There is also an 
automatic elevator, a roof garden, and on the first floor a general 
living room equipped with radio and recreational facilities. 

The building is tax exempt. 

The residents include retired teachers, nurses, writers, and others. 
About one-third of the 60 residents are old-age assistance recipients; 
the other two-thirds include persons living on insurance annuities 
and other income, and even some who are doing part-time paid work. 


APARTMENTS FOR AGED HEBREWS 


The Home for Aged and Infirm Jews, New York, has, it is reported,’ 
been considering a somewhat similar apartment plan. The 400-odd 
residents of the home have included both able-bodied persons and 
those so infirm as to require hospital or persona! care. It is planned 
to separate these two groups, retaining the infirm in the present build- 
ing which will be transformed into a hospital. The able-bodied 





* Data are from paper presented by W. H. Matthews, Community Service Society, New York City, at 
National Conference of Social Work, Buffalo, N. Y., June 24, 1939. 
§ Welfare Council of New York City, ‘‘Better Times,” February 10, 1939. 
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group will be placed in “boarding-out apartments.’’ The first, experi 
mental, group will consist of six persons living together in a single 
apartment which will be in the charge of a competent housekeeper 
and under the supervision of the home’s medical and social welfare 
staff. It is emphasized that effort will be made to make the living 
conditions in the apartment “approximate as closely as possible 
normal home and neighborhood life, but at the same time the guests 
will be encouraged to utilize the recreational and occupational advan- 
tages of the home.”’ 

If this experiment is successful, similar apartments will be taken 
for the remainder of the able-bodied group. This separation of 
functions, it is felt, will enable the organization to give more efficient 
service to both classes of residents. 


Cooperative Houses or Clubs °® 


In the State of Washington a number of homes have been started 
in which recipients of old-age assistance are living on a cooperative 
basis, each resident paying his share of the household expenses from 
his monthly allowance and using the remainder for clothing and 
personal needs. ‘These homes have been utilized especially in the 
case of single men and women, as well as other persons whose children 
or relatives are not able to house them or who for other reasons are 
not sharing family life. 

The first such home was undertaken about 2 years ago by a group 
of elderly single men who had formerly been sawmill workers but 
had been stranded as that industry subsided or as their personal skill 
and physical powers failed. At the time of undertaking the coopera- 
tive enterprise they were all recipients of old-age assistance allowances 
In getting their house started, this group of 50 men leaned heavily 
upon the assistance and advice of the State old-age assistance repre 
sentative. In later groups, however, the attempt has been made to 
obtain a local sponsor. Such sponsors have included fraternal, 
business, and professional organizations, welfare councils, and the 
Old Age Pension Union. The sponsorship assures the moral support 
of the community in the project, provides advice and guidance on the 
various problems that arise, and is a guaranty against the possibility 
of degeneration of standards of living in the home. The State De- 
partment of Social Security acts only in an advisory capacity. 

In Seattle, the Business and Professional Women’s Club has spon- 
sored a home, the Sunset Club, for women 60 years of age or over, 
with a monthly income of not to exceed $40. In the house they have 
taken over, each guest has her own bedroom furnished with her own 





8 Data are from paper presented by Nelson B. Neff, Division of Old Age Assistance, State Department cf 
Social Security, Olympia, Wash., at National Conference of Social Work; supplemented by Christia: 
Science Monitor (Boston), June 21, 1939. 
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furniture (if any) and such other belongings as she may have. A cook 
is employed, but all of the other work is done by the residents. 

In getting these houses started, self-sufficiency and self-government 
are encouraged. Sometimes, however, the sponsor must make a small 
cash loan to tide over the initial outlay necessary. All such loans 
have been repaid, and all the homes are self-supporting. The manager 
is selected by the members and they also make the rules under which 
the house is run. It is emphasized that the selection of the manager 
is very important, as he or she 1s largely responsible for the degree of 
success attained. 

{ntrance into the cooperative arrangement is entirely voluntary on 
the part of the participant. It is stated that ‘‘fear of new things”’ 
sometimes makes the elderly person reluctant to enter the cooperative 
group. Once in, however, group life encourages the regaining of a 
self-confidence that may have been lost for many years. The aged 
resident also benefits by the availability of the company of persons 
of his own age when he wants and needs it, and by the greater physical 
comforts made possible through group effort, as compared to what 
he could afford individually; and his health is improved by food of 
greater variety and better preparation than he previously had. 

As such houses are designed for the use of persons retaining a con- 
siderable degree of bodily vigor, 1t is possible also that certain supple- 
mentary activities can be engaged in which will bring in some income 
for the group. Among those considered for the Washington groups 
were binding of magazines into folders for permanent preservation, on 
the order of local patrons; raising of dogwood and other ornamental 
shrubs, for landscaping purposes; and operation of a greenhouse from 
which to supply potted plants for offices. Altogether, 10 homes have 
been started—7 for single aged men, 2 for single aged women, and | 
for unemployable single men under 65 (the age of eligibility for old-age 
assistance). For the most part these homes have occupied old build- 
ings which could be reconditioned for the purpose. About 200 persons 
are participating. This development has been in process only during 
the past 2 years, but it is felt that it offers real possibilities for single 
persons and those without family ties. 


Boarding Homes ‘ 


The facilities for the boarding of aged persons may be divided into 
three classes: (1) The private nonprofit institution; (2) the private 
home sheltering one or two aged, in family quarters, as a means of 
eking out a scanty family income; and (3) the larger establishment 
caring for pensioners as a business and for profit. 





? Data are from paper presented by Nancy L. Austin, formerly of Department of Licensing of Private 
Agencies, Kansas State Welfare Board, Topeka, Kans., at National Conference of Social Work, Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 24, 1939. 
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It is recognized that in the absence of proper public supervision 
such boarding homes might become a menace as bad as or worse than 
the old almshouses. Some of the operators of homes of the third 
type mentioned above, it has been found, are former superintendents 
of almshouses who have gone into the boarding-home business, but 
at the almshouse level of standards because profit is their main 
consideration. As the residents’ incomes are low, the securing of a 
profit from their small payments means necessarily a low level of 
services. 

In some States there is no legal authority for public supervision of 
such homes. In others there is legislation, but adequate supervision 
is difficult or impossible because of small staffs and limited appropria- 
tions. As a result, the problem is becoming serious. Even where 
the homes are required to have a license, the license has all too often 
been regarded as an end in itself. It was emphasized that the license 
should be regarded as a tool of supervision, used to enforce proper 
standards and withdrawable if these are not provided. 

Legislative measures, it was pointed out, should depend upon State 
conditions. The law should be general enough to insure flexibility in 
administration but should have enough detail to cover the important 
points. It should bestow restrictive power upon the enforcing agency 


Colony for Aged 


A new form of housing for aged was undertaken in 1936 when a 
WPA project was approved for Cumberland County, N. J., to provide 
cottages for recipients of old-age assistance. 

A tract of waste land was used which had reverted to the city of 
Millville many years before because of nonpayment of taxes by the 
owner. A Federal grant of $25,000 was used to clear the land and to 
erect 13 small cottages and a community building. This was followed 
by a grant of $5,000 for putting in sewer, water, and gas systems and 
grading and laying out the streets. 

Ground was broken in the spring of 1936, and the colony—named 
Roosevelt Park—was dedicated in October of the same year. Seven 
of the cottages are designed for couples and the other 6 are for single 
persons. Thus, the community houses 20 aged persons. 

The homes for couples are 20 by 20 feet in size, each having a living 
room 10 by 12 feet, bedroom 12 by 8 feet, kitchen 8 by 7 feet, and 
bathroom 5 by 5 feet, closets, and front and rear porches. ‘The 
houses for single persons are slightly smaller, with the same number 
of rooms except that a cooking alcove replaces the full-size ‘kitchen. 
The single homes, also, have no rear porch. Each house is equipped 
with gas stove, kitchen range for both cooking and heating in the 
winter, electricity, and sewer system. All of the houses are painted 
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cream and white inside, and white with green trim on the outside. 
The shingles are fireproof. Each house is named for a flower. The 
double dwellings rent for $7 per month, the single ones for $5. 

The colonists are encouraged to plant gardens on their plots of 
cround, which measure 100 by 120 feet in size, and most of them have 
done so, planting flowers or vegetables or both. The couple who live 
in Iris Cottage, for example, have surrounded their home with a blaze of 
petunias of various colors. 

All of the residents are persons receiving either old-age assistance 
(averaging in New Jersey about $15-$19 per person per month) or war 
pensions. Some of them were property owners before the depression 
and several were fairly well off. Now, after paying rent of $5 or $7 
per month, the resident must make the remainder of his small monthly 
allowance cover cost of food, clothing, and incidentals, and pay his 
utility bills (except electricity, which is furnished). 

The colony is under the direction of a board of 15 directors, of whom 
5 are elected every 3 years. The actual manager is the originator of 
the colony—a social worker formerly on the staff of the county wel- 
fare board—-who lives in the community house and directs the com- 
munity activities. ‘The community building contains, in addition to 
her apartment, an assembly room 25 feet long, equipped with piano, 
easy chairs, reading matter, and games. Here are held entertainments, 
Bible classes, and other social gatherings. Over the fireplace appears 
the legend: ‘‘Dedicated to those in the twilight of life who seek peace, 
harmony, and contentment.”’ 

Since the colony was opened, all of the cottages have been occupied 
continuously and there is always a waiting list. The small size of the 
colony, however, has been a handicap from the start. The rentals 
from the houses bring in an annual total of $948. This has been 
hardly sufficient to cover the barest necessaries, even though only $1 a 
year is paid to the city of Millville for the use of the land and the 
houses are tax free. There has been no margin for beautification and 
such improvements as have been made have been done only under the 
greatest difficulties. The resident manager of the colony estimates 
that a group of 50 cottages would provide income for adequate main- 
tenance and development. She states that 300 could be built on the 
land available. It is her hope that some day the colony can be thrown 
open to old people not only from the State of New Jersey but from all 
the other States. At present only residents of Cumberland County 
are admitted. 











COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WITH EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS ? 


ONE of the major efforts of labor unions in this country has bee: 
directed toward the standardization of working conditions throughout 
an industry or area, thus eliminating or reducing the factors of wage 
and hours in competitive costs. The unions have sought to attail 
this through Federal or State legislation for some groups of worke1 
or to establish certain minimum standards of work. Legislation ha 
been sought for those workers, chiefly women and minors, who hay; 
been particularly difficult to include under collective-bargaining 
arrangements, or for minimum standards of working conditions, suc! 
as safety and sanitation, which it was thought better to have adminis- 
tered or supervised by the State. More recently, organized labo: 
has cooperated with the Government in establishing minimum wag: 
and hour standards in industry generally, thus moving the area o! 
wage bargaining to higher levels. 

The approach through governmental action has been secondary as 
far as American trade-unions are concerned. Organized labor in 
this country has directed its chief efforts toward standardization 0! 
working conditions by means of collective bargaining. To achiev 
this it has encouraged parallel organizations of employers in order to 
obtain extended coverage under one agreement. When collectiv: 
bargaining with employers’ associations has been impractical or im- 
possible, unions have presented identical agreements to the several! 
employers within an industry or competitive area. The latter method 
is usually applied where there is a large number of small firms, particu- 
larly within a metropolitan area. The agreements of the Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee are instances of the extension of this 
method to a mass-production industry. Although all the iron and 
steel agreements are signed by individual companies, the agreements 
embody nearly identical conditions of work. 

The employers’ associations with which some of the unions deal are 
usually not the industry’s regularly established trade association 
The trade associations generally antedate the formation of a strong 
labor union in an industry and, as a rule, the first efforts of a union to 
secure agreements are confined to bringing individual companies into 
contractual relations with their employees. When a number o! 
companies within an area or industry have signed agreements, a fre- 
quent development is the formation of an employers’ association or 
less formal committee to represent the union firms within that area 01 
industry in their dealings with their organized employees. Suc! 


! Prepared by Helen S. Hoeber of the Industrial Relations Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistix 
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employers may continue to be members of the trade association for 
their industry. 

Although industry-wide trade associations have come to be a com- 
mon characteristic of American business, the scope of employers’ 
associations which deal with unions is generally much more limited. 
In some instances this may be due to the emphasis of the union on 
uniting employers for bargaining purposes within a metropolitan area, 
rather than on a national scale. As a rule, however, the unions work 
toward the extension of the collective agreement to as wide a section 
of the industry as possible. In a number of cases the unions and the 
employers’ associations have together directed their efforts toward 
bringing unorganized firms within the scope of collective agreements. 
A necessary corollary of dealing through employers’ associations is a 
hich degree of unionization among the employees. It is estimated 
that at the present time there are about 3% million workers covered 
by agreements negotiated with national, regional, or city-wide em- 
ployers’ associations. 

There are only a few examples of industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing in this country. Agreements covering all the employers in an 
industry within a region are also infrequent and most of the instances 
of association dealing occur on a city-wide basis. This article de- 
scribes the areas of bargaining with employers’ associations at the 
present time, including industry-wide, regional, or city-wide. Few 
of the examples mentioned occur in the recently organized mass- 
production industries, although an agreement with a single plant in 
the automobile or rubber industry may cover many more employees 
than an association agreement covering every firm in an industry or 
trade within the same city. The predominance of large corporations 
in these industries has caused the efforts of unions to be directed first 
toward bringing all the plants of a given corporation, regardless of 
geographic location, within the scope of one agreement. An example 
is the corporation-wide dealing between the General Electric Co. and 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 
Although the coverage of such corporation-wide agreements in stand- 
ardizing conditions of work in many cases far outnumbers that of 
many of the agreements with employers’ associations, such corpora- 
tion agreements are outside the scope of this article. 


Nation-Wide Collective Bargaining in the Coal Industry 


In anthracite mining a single agreement is signed to cover all opera- 
tions. Bituminous mining is characterized by agreements covering 
geographic regions, which are negotiated with regional mine operators’ 
associations. Actually, however, collective bargaining for many 
years has been conducted on a Nation-wide basis. With some inter- 
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ruptions, the United Mine Workers of America has maintained w 
working conditions in a major part of the bituminous-coal industry 
signing separate agreements which expire on the same date. After ¢} 
negotiation of the new agreement for the most important prod ici) 
area has been effected, the other districts have proceeded to sign 
ments with virtually identical terms. 

At the present time the union negotiates the first agreement wit}; tly, 
Appalachian conference of operators, composed of representatiy es o 
the various regional associations within that area. At this conference 
other regional associations of operators also have their representatives 
It is in this conference that the actual bargaining on an industry-wid, 
basis takes place and the signing of agreements in other districts, sy} 
sequent to the signing of the Appalachian agreement, is larg 
formality. 

National Bargaining on the Railroads 


The traditional bargaining unit in railroad transportation is the ind 
vidual railroad system. The workers are organized on the basis 
of craft, and each craft union negotiates separate agreements with th 
various systems. National bargaining has occurred at intervals sinc 
1932. Although the regular working agreements continue to be signe: 
by system, major questions of wage increases and decreases have bee 
settled since that time on a national scale. The Association of Amer 
can Railroads is the mechanism through which the railroads conduc 
the Nation-wide bargaining, while the labor organizations are broug! 
together through the Railway Labor Executives Association which i: 
composed-of the presidents of 20 unions of railroad workers. 


Other Industry- or Trade-Wide Bargaining 


The American examples of trade-wide bargaining of longest stati: 
occur in the pottery and glassware industries. Since the early years: 
this century an annual meeting has been held between the represent 
tives of the United States Potters’ Association and the Natio: 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters. The National Association 
Pressed and Blown Glassware has been meeting with the Americ: 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union for a similar period, as have the glass botti 
manufacturers—though not organized into a formal association—_ wi! 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of United States and Canadi | 

In each of these cases the bargaining agreements are confined clue!iy} 
to detailed piece-rate schedules, although a considerable body «| 
“unwritten law’’ has developed in supplement to the national agree: 
ment to govern employer-employee relations within a plant. Ory 
nally, the trade-wide bargaining was established to regulate the work | 
ing conditions of highly skilled craftsmen within these industries | 
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form With the development of technological changes, one skilled occupation 
wie after another has been eliminated. As a result the unions have 
‘the [ae extended their jurisdiction to include a major part of the workers in 
cine 2 and around the plants and these unskilled and semiskilled employees 

~ B& are now covered in the national agreements to the degree that they 
are unionized. In the glassware industry, several large companies have 
th the E. never been organized and consequently are outside the scope of the 
agreements. In the pottery industry virtually the entire industry is 
covered. Although the coverage of the national agreements has 
fuctuated with the strength of the unions, for several decades in these 


subs ie AAO 


Ves OF 


Crence 


““ industries the existing bargaining relations have been on a national 
3. sub scale. 
gels There are a few other instances of industry-wide dealing, each of 
| them originating from the efforts of a highly skilled craft to protect 
its conditions of employment. Among these are the Wall Paper In- 
stitute and the United Wall Paper Crafts of North America, covering 
\¢ Indi- wallpaper printing; the National Automatic Sprinkler Association and 
hasis the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers’ and Steamfitters of 
ith th the United States and Canada, covering sprinkler fitting; the Manu- 
ls sinc facturers’ Protective and Development Association and the Molders’ 
 slone Union of North America, covering stove-molding and hot-water 
ve beer castings; and the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Amer- American Wire Weavers’ Protective Association. 
‘onduet A somewhat similar instance occurs in the elevator manufacturing 
yrought industry. Although wage rates are negotiated locally, the manufac- 
vhich is ture and installation of elevators is largely regulated by national con- 
ferences between the National Elevator Manufacturing Industry and 
the International Union of Elevator Constructors. A standard 
agreement is used jn all localities, with the locally negotiated rates 
Sadat inserted as agreed upon. 
ae The manufacture of wooden kegs and barrels should also be men- 
om " tioned as an instance of national conferences between the employers 
gp ” and the union. The conferences, however, have resulted in no agree- 
— | ment on an industry scale and discussion of working conditions has 
_ ~ | been of far less importance than mutual discussion of trade-promotion 
“a “ ~ | plans. 
a ‘vit A different kind of bargaining relationship has been built up in the 
._,,, manufacture of flat glass. By far the major part of the production in 
; weer this industry is centralized in two large producing companies. These 
Baie companies deal individually with the American Federation of Fiat 
ae Glass Workers. The independent manufacturers are organized, 
ried however, into the Fourcault Manufacturers’ Association which deals 
Oe ask with the union on a unified basis for the rest of the industry. 
dustries 
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Collective Bargaining for Geographic Areas 


In the hosiery industry a bargaining relationship of 10 years’ stand. 
ing exists between the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur 
America, Inc., and the American Federation of Hosiery Worke; 
The employers’ association, originally covering only Philadelphia 3);j)| 
now covers a major part of the northern section of full-fashione 
hosiery manufacture. Conferences occur annually, with occasion,| 
additional meetings on specific subjects. Under the agreement tly 
joint relations are administered by a permanent impartial chairmay 
A recent modification in procedure provides for the local negotiatioy 
of wage scales within the framework of the general agreement. 1), 
hosiery workers’ union was instrumental in the formation sever: 
years ago of the American Hosiery Dyeing and Finishing Associa tioy 
This association, composed largely of New Jersey and Pennsylvaniy 
mills, bargains with the Hosiery Workers for its members. 

In the textile industry recent developments have brought into con- 
tractual relationships with the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
major part of the northern silk mills, combined into several associa- 
tions. An arrangement of longer standing exists in the dyeing and 
finishing of textiles in nonintegrated mills. In both these instances 
the main strength of the employers’ associations is in New Jersey an 
Pennsylvania. 

Maritime workers frequently deal with employers’ associations coy- 
ering the shipping lines and dock employers on a given coast. Sine 
the workers are organized into craft unions, agreements usuall) 
signed separately for each craft. On the Pacific coast, however, tli 
maritime unions are affiliated with the Maritime Federation of tl) 
Pacific which secures cooperation in bargaining between the vari 
crafts. There the separate agreements expire on the same date «1 
none of the unions signs a new agreement until satisfactory terms hw 
been reached by all. On the Pacific coast the coastwise and inter- 
coastal lines, the latter not organized into a formal association, deal | 
as units with the workers’ unions. On the Atlantic coast only the un- | 
licensed personnel, through the National Maritime Union, deal wit’ 
an association of shipping lines. Longshoremen, though customari| 
signing agreements with port associations, usually secure some degre 
of uniformity on a coastal basis through conferences. The degree 0 
uniformity is highest on the Pacific coast. 

In the Pacific Northwest the pulp and paper industry, though dea: 
ing elsewhere on the basis of individual companies, is combined 1! 
the Pacific Coast Paper Manufacturers’ Association which deals wit! 
the two unions in the field. The unions, representing different occ | 
pations in the industry, are the International Brotherhood of Paper 
makers and the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mills Workers of tli 
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United States and Canada. Although agreements are signed sepa- 
rately, for the past several years the terms have been negotiated in 
joint conference. 

[he lumber industry is one which is not yet well organized through- 
out the country but in which the dominant method of present dealing 
is through associations within the producing area. The Columbia 
Basin Loggers’ Association and the Timber Producers’ Association in 
\linnesota are examples of associations dealing with the union in this 
industry. 

The fishing industry, particularly on the Pacific coast where it is 
well organized, is an example of bargaining almost exclusively on an 
association basis. The employers, however, are organized into a 
number of separate associations, such as the Alaska Packers’ Associa- 
tion and the Central Pacific Wholesale Fish Dealers’ Association. 

Two outstanding developments of dealing over a large area have 
recently occurred. One is the agreement between the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. This is a uniform 
agreement for 30,000 retail meat dealers——largely in the Middle West— 
but wage rates are separately negotiated with associations of dealers 
within each city. The other significant development is the agreement 
between 12 interstate trucking lines, not organized into a formal 
employers’ association, and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America. This agree- 
ment also covers the middle western area. Both of these area agree- 
ments occur in industries which have been characteristically dealing 
with unions through employers’ associations confined to the firms 
operating within a given city. 


BARGAINING IN THE NEEDLE TRADES WITHIN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Outstanding examples of stable bargaining relationships over a 
long period of time between employers’ associations and unions are 
found in the needle trades. In the men’s and women’s clothing, 
men’s hats and millinery, and fur industries the earliest efforts of 
unions to organize were accompanied by efforts to combine into 
associations the employers within the producing area. Bargaining 
has become established in these industries, with highly developed 
industrial relations machinery within each of the metropolitan areas 
which are important as producing centers. These unions and 
employers’ associations customarily make use of a permanent impartial 
chairman to administer the agreement and there are numerous 
examples of joint trade boards, stabilization commissions, and other 
similar bodies which deal on a day-to-day basis with the problems of 
the industry. 
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These industries all have the problem of ‘‘run-away”’ shops, whic! 
leave the unionized areas and, with the small capital investmoe); 
required, are able to establish themselves in low-wage, semiryr, 
sections. This has been a major reason for the unions’ insisteye, 
upon dealing on an association basis, for it is through the combing; 
pressure of both the union and the employer association that thes 
“run away” shops can be brought under control. Another probley 
within these industries is the regulation of the jobber-contracto, 
relationship. Jobbers have taken advantage of the extreme season) 
fluctuations, and the small investment involved in setting up a sho) 
to encourage an oversupply of contractors. Cut-throat competitio, 
among the contractors has been furthered by the frequent practice o' 
establishing ‘fly by night’? shops for the duration of a contrac 
secured by underbidding regularly operating shops. Both the owner 
of shops operating under union conditions and their workers hay 
thus faced a constant threat to industrial stability. Through ¢ 
lective bargaining, the oversupply of contractors has been dealt wit 
and the jobber’s responsibility for maintaining union conditions i 
his contract shops has been established. A large portion of t! 
employer-union negotiations in the needle trades deal with thes 
three-way problems, in addition to the usual wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

The employers within a given city are usually organized into mon 
than one association within each of the needle trades. The basis o! 
distinction is both the type of product and the classification of employ- 
ers (1. e., jobbers, contractors, or inside manufacturers). The unions 
have frequently expressed a desire for more uniformity among t! 
employers’ organizations throughout the industry. Although a majo! 
part oi the production in the country is covered by the New Y: 
City agreements alone, the unions have made repeated efforts ove 
several decades to secure industry-wide dealing in the interests : 
national standardization. Thus far, there has been only one success! 
instance—a recent Nation-wide conference to negotiate the amount | 
a wage increase in men’s clothing. 


OTHER CITY-WIDE DEALING 


In many industries and trades characterized by numerous sm: 
establishments within a city, collective bargaining has been conducteé 
with associations of employers within the city. In many cases tli 
associations are formal organizations in which the association officers 
have the power to bind all members to the agreed terms of employ: 
ment. In other cases the employers may unite informally and per 
haps only for the duration of the bargaining conferences. In man) 
instances the lack of a continuing employers’ association makes | 
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difference in the actual negotiation of the agreement, but complicates 
considerably the enforcement of the agreement. 

In cases of city-wide bargaining the extent of coverage of the 
employers’ association generally depends upon the strength of the 
union. It is common to find within a city an organized group of 
employers dealing with the union, while other employers within the 
same industry are organized into a separate association or have no 
organization. In some cases the union employers form an organized 
croup Within a trade association which 
employers in the city. 

There are probably 5,000 local or city employer associations 
throughout the country which deal with various unions. More of 
these are found in building construction than in any other single 
industry. Other examples, where the predominant method of dealing 
is with city-wide associations, are brewing, retail trade, baking, printing 
and publishing, restaurants, trucking, and barber shops. 


also includes nonunion 


Prevalence of Collective Bargaining with Employers’ Associations 


The following table lists the major fields of employment according 
to the prevalence of union dealing with employers’ associations. The 
classification has no reference to the extent of unionization within the 
industries but to the proportion of existing bargaining which is done 
through employers’ associations. Excluded from the list are those 
industries in which there is little or no bargaining. 
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Prevalence of Collective Bargaining with Employers’ Associations 


| This is a listing of the relative proportion of existing collective bargaining with employer 
it does not refer to the relative amount of collective bargaining within the various industri 
in which there is only a negligible amount of collective bargaining are omitted.} 





Trades or industries in which collective bargaining is carried on with employer 
Usually Frequently Seldom 


Breweries Baking (includes route salesman Aluminum. 
Building construction. Barbers. Automobiles and parts 
Building maintenance. Book and job printing Bus transport, intercity 
Butchers (employed in retail | Brick and clay products (includes | Cement manufacture 
trade). pottery and chinawart ‘hemicals (paints, varr 
Cigars.! Canning. cosmetics, perfume, a 
Clothing, men's. Cleaning and dyeing. drugs, and industrial che 
Clothing, women’s. Dyeing and finishing textiles ‘igarettes 
Coal mining. Hotels and restaurants. ‘ity passenger transport.‘ 
Fishing Laundries ‘oke and manufactured 
Glassware. Leather (tanning and leather prod Cotton textiles and sn 
Hosiery ucts other than shoe Electrical equipment 
Hats and millinery Lumber and timber products (e. Flour and other erair 
Longshore cludes furniture, pulp and pa Furniture 
Maritime transport per, turpentine, and rosin Glass (flat glass 
Motion picture production | Newspaper printing. Iron and steel 
(except actors). Performers (stage, motion picture, | Light and power.‘ 
radio, and other performers Machinery and parts 
Quarrying. Meat packing 
Retail trade Metal mining 
Ship building and repairs Milk and other dairy 
Shoes. cludes route salesmer 
Silk and rayon textiles Musicians 
Tailors (merchant tailors em- | Newspaper office 
ployed in retail trad Petroleum (crud 
Theater maintenance employees, fining 
picture machine operators, ush Pulp and paper pr 
ers, stage hands, box-office em- Rayon yar! 
plovee Rubber 
Trucking (city and inter: 
cludes salesmen 
Upholstering and 
(employed in ret 


ill 


1 tony 
cy 





! Although the industry is not well organized, the major proportion of the unionized emp 

ered by an association agreement in Tampa, Fla. 
Only the pottery branch of the industry is commonly under association agreements. 

’ Largely in Easterh States, especially Massachusetts 

‘The public utility fields of employment are actually outside the scope of possible dealir 
employers‘ associations, since there is usually only a single company to an area 

§ Companies independent of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Libby Owens Ford deal throug! 
tion, but the major proportion of the unionized employees work for the two large companies 

6 Musicians maintain uniform conditions of employment within an area by presenting ident 
individual employers. 

’ Since there are only a few employers in this indust the absence of dealing with en 
tions presents a somewhat different situation | 











FREQUENCY OF PAY DAYS IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY? 





THE frequency of pay periods in private industry in the United States 
is governed In some cases by State laws regulating the payment of 
wages and salaries,’ in others by the general practice of the industry 
concerned, and in still others solely by the policy of the individual 
employer. 

Available information, covering 137,735 reporting establishments 
in manufacturing and certain nonmanufacturing industries employing 
7.038,816 workers in the month of August 1938, revealed that the 
weekly pay period is the most common in private employment, not- 
withstanding the fact that legislation enacted by the majority of States 
vives employers the privilege of semimonthly payments. Of the total 
number of workers covered, more than 66 percent received their 
wages or salaries each week. Nearly 24 percent were paid every 
half month, approximately 8 percent were paid on a biweekly basis, 
and those paid monthly, every 10 days, or for some other period, 
represented less than 3 percent of the total. 

In a number of instances, notably in retail and wholesale trade 
and in insurance and brokerage, the data indicated that certain 
employees were paid commissions covering intervals other than their 
regular pay periods. For the purpose of this study, however, estab- 
lishments and employees, where commissions were so paid, were 
classified according to the regular periods for which salaries or wages 
were paid. 

The industries covered in compiling these data were those for 
which the Bureau publishes monthly employment statistics, namely, 
the 92 individual manufacturing industries,? the mining industries, 
public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, personal and financial 
service industries, and private building construction. The employ- 
ment figures shown for the manufacturing, mining, laundry, and 
uyeing and cleaning industries relate to wage earners only, except for 
crude petroleum producing in the mining group which includes also 
the clerical field force. In public utilities both wage earners and 
salaried employees are covered, and in building construction wage 
earners of all classes are included. Both office and service personnel 
are covered for hotels. Employment in the other three industries shown 
consists largely of salaried workers. 





' Prepared by Alice Olenin, under the direction of Lewis E. Talbert, chief of the Bureau’s Division of 


Employment Statistics. 

* For legislative provisions see Monthly Labor Review, December 1938, p. 1297. See also Payroll Policies 
0 Philadelphia, by Howard T. Hovde, University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 1937. 

* Includes steam and electric railroad repair shops, which were later discontinued as manufacturing 
industries, 
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Information with regard to possible waiting periods betwee) 
termination of a pay period and the time of actual payment wa; 
available from the reports used in compiling this study. 

The establishment and employment totals shown in the State 
ulations are somewhat greater than the totals by industries, as 
State totals are supplemented by data for certain other industries. 
as miscellaneous manufacturing and resort hotels, which have not 
included in the industry summaries. By themselves these supple 
mentary industries are relatively unimportant but geographical 
they may add considerably to the comprehensiveness of the reporti: 
sample. Resort hotels, for example, constitute an important, emp|o 
ment factor in some States, but not in others. 

In presenting the figures in this report, it was necessary occasiona! 
to effect certain combinations or to withhold data in order to ayoid 
the publication of figures which would disclose the identity of reporting 
establishments. Such items, however, were included in the totals 
presented. 

Both the State and the industry distributions for this study are 
presented in two types of tables—one showing by establishments the 
frequency of pay periods as reported by these establishments, and the 
other showing the distribution of employees by length of pay period 
The establishment tables contain, in addition to information regard- 
ing the various single lengths of pay periods such as 1 week, 2 weeks 
one-half month, etc., a column showing the number of establishments 
having more than one type of pay period. Because the employees i 
establishments having more than one type of pay period were dis- 
tributed under the respective classifications according to their fre 
quency of pay, the data shown in the two types of tables are not 
strictly analagous. For example, the employees shown in tables | 
and 2 as being paid at 1-week intervals include some of the employees 
of establishments classified in tables 3 and 4 as having ‘“‘more than 
1 pay period.”’ 


Length of Pay Periods of Em ployees, by States 


The effect of regulatory legislation on the payment of wages and 
salaries each week can readily be seen in the figures for the New 
England States shown in table 1. In these States employers, with 
few exceptions, are required by law to pay their workers by the week 
For the region as a whole, 98.2 percent of the employees were paid by 
the week. By States, the range was from 99.1 percent in Massacliu- 
setts to 95.6 percent in Vermont. 

The reports from firms in the Middle Atlantic area, which covered 
the largest number of workers, showed no such consistency, for whil 


New York firms paid 91.0 percent of their employees by the week, 
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Pennsylvania firms paid only 41.4 percent by the week and a slightly 
creater proportion, 45.4 percent, semimonthly. Employers in New 
Jersey paid 81.5 percent of their workers by the week. 

Over two-thirds (68.1 percent) of the employees in the Southern 
States along the Atlantic Seaboard were paid by the week. In the 
individual States in this region, however, the proportions differed 
considerably, ranging from 93.0 percent in South Carolina to 14.7 
percent in West Virginia, the semimonthly pay period taking pre- 
cedence in the latter State. In fact, of all the States, West Virginia 
had the largest percentage of workers (75.4 percent) who were paid 
by the half month; this was due primarily to the policy of the bi- 
tuminous-coal mining companies, although the majority of the wage 
earners in the manufacturing industries in this State were also paid 
semimonthly. 

While the major portion of the workers in the vast central areas 
from the northern boundary to the Gulf of Mexico received their 
remuneration weekly, semimonthly pay days were quite common, 
predominating over the 1-week periods in five of the States (North 
and South Dakota, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Texas). The Dakotas 
also registered the largest percentages of employees who were paid for 
some “other” length of pay period than the five more usual methods. 

More than half of the workers covered by reports from the Moun- 
tain States were paid semimonthly, with Montana the only State in 


this region in which the weekly pay envelope was slightly more 
prevalent. 


In the Pacific States the weekly and semimonthly pay days were 
almost evenly divided, the weekly period leading by about 2 percent. 
The individual Pacific States did not, however, show the same ratio. 
In California 50.5 percent of the employees were paid by the week 
as against 41.3 semimonthly, while in Washington and Oregon 52.1 
and 52.6 percent, respectively, of the workers received semimonthly 
pay. 


163839—39——-4 
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TaBLE 1.—Employees, by States, in Reporting Manufacturing and Nonmanufac: 
Establishments in August 1938, and Percentage Distribution, by Length of Pay P 





Percent of employees whose pay period 









Total 
State and geographicai division | number of All pe- 
; riods 
employees Half 


1 week | 2 weeks lmonth} 10 day 


month 


















United States 816 LOU 


New England------- 788, 493 100. 0 98, 2 a 1.4 .3 
Maine ee 56, 450 100. 0 98. 9 6 .3 
New Hampshire 40, 993 100. 0 97.5 (2) 6 18 
Vermont. .-.--- 16, 845 100. 0 95. 6 (2) 34.1 {3 
Massachusetts _- 407, 108 100. 0 99. 1 7 2 
Rhode Island_--. 78, 225 100. 0 98. 9 1.0 | 
Connecticut- -- 188, 872 100. 0 96. 2 3 3.4 | 





Middle Atlantic 965 100. 0 70.8 6.4 2. 2 9 9 
New York : 886, 928 100. 0 91.0 1.3 3.7 3.9 
New Jersey 338, 185 100. 0 81.5 9. 2 9.1 2 
Pennsylvania 731, 852 100. 0 41.4 11.3 45.4 1.0 













East North Central 1, 862, 178 100. 0 61.0 13. 4 24.2 ) 
Ohio _- ‘ ; 510, 810 100. 0 59. 6 13.3 26. 1 ( 
Indiana 238, 851 100. 0 58. 7 73 32. 6 
Illinois 540, 064 100. 0 64. 5 9.9 24.9 } 
Michigan ; 350, 171 100. 0 61.8 18.9 16.1 2.3 
Wisconsin , 222, 282 100. 0 7.0 19. 6 21.9 2 























West North Central 434, 745 100. 0 57.5 6.5 33. 1 1.8 


Minnesota 103, 997 100. 0 19.0 10. 4 36.9 2.9 
as . 64, 262 100. 0 60. 3 3. 7 33. 1 1. § 
Missouri 167, 897 100. 0 64.3 79 %.9 11 
North Dakota 6,140 | 100.0 37.9 5.1 15. 0 1.3 
South Dakota. 4 8, 964 100. 0 37.6 8.1] 17.4 3.3 
Nebraska.__- , 30, 575 100.0 54.4 2 0) 10.3 4 
Kansas -- 52, 403 100. 0 57.1 2.2 37.5 2.1 








South Atlantic 649 100 ; XS 
Delaware._.--_- 16, 786 100. 0 R23 7 7.9 6.8 14 
Maryland 134, 994 100. 0 77.6 14.2 7.4 8 
District of Columbia 2, 311 100. 0 a3. 0 (2) 316.3 7 
Virginia 110, 506 100. 0 68. 4 10. 1 20. 2 11 
West Virginia : 131, 280 100. 0 14.7 3.7 75. 4 6.1 
North Carolina_. 157, 251 100. 0 77.9 11.0 10.5 ye 
South Carolina 67, 503 100. 0 93. 0 ‘7 7 1.0 
Georgia_-- : 110, 658 100. 0 QR? | 5.0 11.6 s 
oo! ia 3 2, 579 100. 0 73 6 23. ¢ &. 













East South Central . 278, 565 100. 0 56. 3 11.6 30.1 1.4 
Kentucky __--- 80, 095 100. 0 14.8 g 1 15.8 1.1 ‘ 
Tennessee _ _-_- : 100, 094 100. 0 68. 2 14.5 16.1 7 
Alabama - 79, 392 100. 0 52.8 10.9 33. 4 2.4 ‘ 
Mississippi -- ; 18,608 | 100.0 57.8 13. 5 24.8 3. 1 













West South Central , 942 100. 0 49.5 3.5 42. 1 1.0 
Arkansas : ‘ 26,327 | 100.0 52.3 5. 5 32. 2 9.4 
Louisiana 55,286 | 100.0 61.6 7.1 29. 2 1.7 
Oklahoma ad : 42,895 100. 0 40.7 2.5 51.3 4.2 
Texas tlt ae 123, 434 100. 0 16.6 1.8 16.8 3.8 
















Mountain 579 100. 0 36. 2 1.6 55.8 1.9 
Montana : ‘ 15, 455 100. 0 19. 1 a 43.9 18 
Idaho te. -, Sole 11, 159 100. 0 31.9 4.1 44.0) 17.7 
Wyoming. --...-.-- ; 9,278 | 100.0 20.9 oa 73.0 1.4 
Colorado A 44, 990 100. 0 43.7 FT 49.1 4.2 2 
New Mexico —er 7, 306 100. 0 25.7 (2) 3 67.6 4.2 
Arizona ioe 3, 431 100. 0 24.1 1.0 71.0 2.4 
ae 23, 689 100. 0 33. 1 2.3 60. 7 2.6 
Nevada. ..-..-.--- 3,271 | 100.0 24.9 5 72.0 2.5 





















Aa ait acer 526, 269 100. 0 46,1 4.7 44.3 i3 
Washington ‘ 89,963 | 100.0 35. 5 2.4 52. 1 8.3 
Oregon. as 52,191 | 100.0 32.3 3.7 52.6 10. 4 2 
California... _.-- scat aiteiial 384, 115 100. 0 50. 5 5.3 41.3 5 


















1 Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 

2 Combined with semimonthly data. See footnote 3. 

3 The figures from which this percentage has been computed include a number of employees | 
biweekly basis. These data were combined in order to avoid disclosing information for less than 3 
establishments. 

4 Data reports are withheld to avoid disclosing information for less than 3 establishments. 1! 
however, included in the United States totals and where possible in the totals of the geographic a 
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Length of Pay Periods of Employees, by Industry 






\ substantial majority of the wage earners in the manufacturing 
establishments surveyed, which constitute approximately 50 percent 
of total factory employment in the United States, received their earn- 
ings weekly. The total number covered in the survey (table 2) was 







) ,e & 


3,915,524, of whom 69.4 percent were paid by the week. Eighteen 





percent received their wages semimonthly and 11.4 percent at 2- 





week intervals. Persons paid each month, each 10 days, or some other 
period accounted for only a minor portion of the total, the percent- 
ages being 0.8, 0.4, and less than one-twentieth, respectively. 








Taste 2.—Employees, by Industries, in Reporting Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 





Establishments in August 1938, and Percentage Distribution by Length of Pav Period 
E £ g 













Percent 





of employees whose pay period 


Total | — 


number 
of em- | 
ployees All l 2 Half ] 10 Other 


| Perl | week |weeks| month| month] days| Pet! 
ods - ods 





Industry 












Manufacturing Indnstries 










manufacturing ‘ 
Durable goods 1, 794, 255) 100.0 
Nondurable good 








14.4 30. 0 1.8 













Durable good 






nd steel and their products, not including 















hinery 535, 321) 100.0 6.6) 20.4 42.1 
Blastfurnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 310, 867} 100. ( 12.8) 24.7 62. § 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets " 8,485} 100.0; 25.1 26.5 38. 4 

ist-iron pipe 12,080} 100.0) 74.0) 10.1 15.9 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated | 

cutlery) and edge tools ‘ 8.404) 100.0} 88.4 3. 6 8.1 
Forgings, iron and steel] 6, 443) 100.0} 58.5) 26.8 14. 7 
Hardware ’ 25, 381| 100.0) 87.9 2.3 8.9 
Plumbers’ supplies - -- 18,150) 100.0) 38.7) 46.1 15. 2 
Stamped and enameled ware 24, 660} 100.0) 65.9) 20.3 13. 8 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

steam fittings__- nba 24,438! 100.0) 85.6 6.0 8.4 
Stoves... 25, 335) 100.0 75.9 +e, 12.4 
Structural and ornamental metalwork 19, 203) 100.0) 43.7) 27.0 29. 3 
Tin cans and other tinware_. 27, 215) 100.0} 89.3 3) 410.3 i 
lools (not including edge tools, machine 

tools, files, and saws) . 9,147) 100.0] 75.2) 13.: 11. ¢ 
Wirework.. : a 10, 636} 100.0} 81.2! 11.0 > * 









Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
ment 483,215} 100.0) 78.1 8. 5 13.3 
\gricultural im plements (including tractors) 40, 686) 100.0) 90.5 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calcu- 
lating machines ai aa 18,710} 100.0} 98.3) 51.7) (8) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup- | 
| 138. 969! 100.0 SO. 5 6.7 12.8 





r 

eS 

ve 
x 
















plies ~~ 

Engines, turbines, water wheels, windmills 21,018} 100.0) 71.3) 12.2 16 
Foundry and machine-shop products 181,404) 100.0) 66.5) 12.7 20. 7 1} ( 
Machine tvols ; ss 29, 474) 100.0) 81.0) 8.9) 10.1 | ( 
Radios and phonographs : 24, 334) 100. 0} 93.6 8. § 1.9 
lextile machinery and parts 12,670) 100.0] 96.3) 53.7] 
l'ypewriters and parts 15, 619] 100, 0/7100. 0 | @ 

lransportation equipment 253, 848} 100.0) 70.5) 22.4! 3.7 3. 1 
\ircraft 18,051) 100.0) 87.6 412.4 
\utomobiles 181, 323) 100.0) 63.4) 30.1 1.8 e .4 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 12,114] 100.0; 56.2) 17.2 26.6) (©) 
Locomotives ; , 3, 428) 100.0) 92.8 7.2 
Shipbuilding 38, 932! 100.0! 98.6! 6 .8 { 





Sce footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Employees, by Industries, in Reporting Manufacturing and Nonmanufe 
Establishments in August 1938, and Percentage Distribution by Length of Pay P 
Continued 


ring 


vd 





Percent of employees whose pay 
Total covered 
| number |——7— — 
ofem- | All 


ployees 


Industry 
») ‘ 
peri- | _ 2 Half l 
_ | week |weeks!month |/month 
ods 


Manufacturing Industries—Continued 


| 
Durable goods—C ontinped 
0 s 


Railroad repair shops 95, 607) 100 
Electric railroad : 380! 100.0! 39.8) 
Steam railroad __ 9.297! 100. 9 1| 


Nonferrous metals and their products__-__- 335) 100 
Aluminum manufactures , 069) 100 
Brass, bronze, and copper products ; , 404} 100. 
Clocks, watches, time-recording devices , 183! 100 
Jewelry.....--. ei , 642) 100 
Lighting equipment . , 304; 100.0 
Silverware and plated ware 9.114! 100.0} 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, zinc. , 619) 100.0 


Lumber and allied products . 91, 442; 100 
Furniture. __. 941) 100.0 
Lumber: 

Millwork 29, 100 
Sawmills. - 92, 100 


Stone, clay, and glass products_ 21, 100 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 29, 100 
Cement. _-_-.-- ‘a te 91, 100 
Glass ‘ —_ A 100 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 3, 412) 100 
Pottery eee a eae fe 100 


Nondurable goods 


Textiles and their products 
Fabrics 
Carpets and rugs 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Hats, fur-felt_ 
Hosiery - _ _ - 
Knitted outerwear___. 
Knitted underwear 
Knitted cloth 
Silk and rayon goods. _ 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Wearing apparel 
Clothing, men’s_. 
Clothing, women’s 
Corsets and allied garments 
Men’s furnishings 
Millinery 
Shirts and collars 
Leather and its manufactures 
Boots and shoes 
Leather 








> &@ ho DM -~1 -10 


= 


— ot 


1h 


nw 


Food and kindred products 
Baking_______- 
Beverages. - 
Butter eae 
Canning and preserving 
Confectionery - . - 

Flour , 

Ice cream_____- 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar, beet ___. 

Sugar refining, cane 


~ 


~rnn oo 











SIWwWe MWS 


me | 
RS mst st eC 


~ 
~Y 


Tobacco manufactures aw apse a 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 2. Employees, by Industries, in Reporting Manufacturing and Nonmanu facturing 
Establishments in August 1938, and Percentage Distribution by Length of Pay Period 
Continued 





Percent of employees whose pay period 
Total covered— 
Industry number — 
: of em- All | | Other 
ployees 1 2 | Half I 10 | peri 


eri- 
de week |weeks! month| month! days} ods 


Manufacturing Industries—C ontinued 


Paper and printing 270, 413) 100. 0| - 5. ’ 
Be xes, paper . | 35, 773 100. 0 “ 10 
Paper and pulp 106, 332) 100. 0| { 
Printing and publishing: 

Book and job : , 602) 100. 0) ‘ 


Newspapers and periodicals 53, 219} 100.0] 9 " 
| 


Nondurable goods—C ontinued | 
| 


} 


° ‘ 


Chemicals and allied products, and products | 
of petroleum and coal 216, 262) 100. 0} 
Chemicals , 089| 100. 0} 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal , 588} 100.0 
Druggists’ preparations 9, 587| 100 0| 
Explosives 3, 687! 100. 0) 
Fertilizers , 350! 100. o| 
Paints and varnishes é 065) 100.0 
Petroleum refining : Sou 068} 100. 0} 
Rayon and allied products ; 45, 282) 100.0 
Soap , , 453) 100. 0 


Rubber products 261} 100. 0) 
Rubber boots and shoes- - - , 502) 100. 0) 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ; _577| 100.0) 
Rubber goods, other | 30, 182] 100. 0} 


Nonmanufacturing Industries 
onmanufacturing , R46 


mining 
Anthracite , 354] 
Bituminous 987 
Metalliferous mining 38, 790) 
Juarrying and nonmetallic mining 37, 496 
Crude-petroleum producing. 37, 022) 
Publie utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph - 776 
Electric light and power and manufactured 
gas Siauie 9, 470 
Electric-railroad and motorbus operation 
and maintenance : 27, 407 
Trade: 
Wholesale 734 
Retail_ RAS, 906 
Hotels (year-round) - - : 128, 
Laundries 71, 
Dyeing and cleaning 17, 
Brokerage. __- 1 20), 80 
Insurance _ . 104, 581 
Building construction ' : 127, 466 


> > 


“Ia DDWnwow 





| Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 

? Data reported are withheld from industry total to avoid disclosing information for less than 3 reporting 
establishments. They are, however, included in the totals of all manufacturing industries combined and, 
where possible, the respective groun totals, or in the nonmanufacturing totals. 

* Combined with half month data. See footnote 4. 

‘The figures from which this percentage has been computed include a number of employees paid on & 
biweekly basis. These data were combined in order to avoid disclosing information for less than 3 reporting 
establishments. 

' The figures from which this percentage has been computed include a number of employees paid on a 
Ssemimonthly basis. 

* Combined with biweekly data. See footnote 5. 

This percentage relates only to employees classified in the single pay period for which data could be 
shown and therefore represents slightly less than 100 percent of the reporting sample, 
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On the whole, the nondurable-goods industries, as contrast; 
the durable, had a larger representation of workers who r 
weekly earnings, 82.9 percent having been paid thus. In 19 


individual nondurable-goods industries, over 90 percent of th: 
ers were paid by the week. Among these were the cotton 
woolen and worsted goods, baking, slaughtering and meat p 


cigars and cigarettes, newspapers, book and job printing, and 
tire and inner-tube industries, all of which employ large num| 
workers. In the rubber boot and shoe industry, the reports in 
that all of the wage earners were paid by this method.* 

Over 80 percent of the wage earners in the men’s and w 
clothing and the boot and shoe industries, which also employ 
thousands of workers, were paid by the week. Two othe: 
industries, canning and preserving and paper and pulp, paid 
and 67.8 percent of their employees by the week. 

The petroleum-refining industry, on the other hand, paid 
majority (60.4 percent) of its employees semimonthly, and the be 
sugar industry, though small, deserves mention also becausi 
half-monthly pay periods were practically universal, all but a n¢ 
portion of the workers having been paid this way. 

In the durable industries weekly payments were less fre 
although 53.7 percent of the workers were found to be paid 
fashion. The practice of paying by the week, however, was 
usual method in several of the individual durable-goods ind 
10 out of 47 having paid more than 90 percent of their workers wee! 
wages. The most important of these as to volume of workers wi 
the agricultural implement, shipbuilding, and brass, bronz 
copper industries, in which 90.8, 98.6, and 90.6 percent, respect 
‘ame in this category. 

Weekly wage payments were also prevalent in the automo! 
electrical machinery, and foundry and machine-shop industrie 
though the proportions paid biweekly and semimonthly in_ thes 
industries assumed some importance. 

Prominent among the durable-goods industries in which the sem 
monthly pay basis was customary were the steam-railroad repair shops 
which paid 97.9 percent of their workers on this basis. Others in t! 
group were cement, 89.1 percent; blast furnaces, steel wor! 
rolling mills, 62.5 percent; brick, tile, and terra cotta, 59.9 per 
sawmills, 57.2 percent; electric railroad repair shops, 54.4 percent 
and pottery, 51.0 percent. 

The greatest proportion of workers paid by the month was in | 
sawmill industry, in which the percentage was 15.6. 


4 A 100 percent coverage in the number of employees paid by the week is shown for several of 
and although this percentage is approximately correct, some allowance must be made for the 
data that were withheld as explained by footnote in order not to disclose figures for less thar 
establishments 
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Among the manufacturing industries surveyed there were only two 
‘plumbers’ supplies and explosives) in which the practice of biweekly 
payments predominated. 

Although 59.7 percent of the employees out of the 2,683,846 in the 
nonmanufacturing industries shown in the second part of table 2 were 
paid on a weekly basis, the proportion was not so great as in the 
manufacturing industries. 

It should be noted, however, that three of the industries in this 
group (laundries, cleaning and dyeing, and private building construc- 
tion), in Which wage-earner employment predominates, showed the 
largest proportions of workers paid by the week (98.2, 98.6, and 96.1 
percent, respectively ). 

Telephone and telegraph employees too, were as a general rule paid 
by the week, 89.6 percent of them receiving weekly remuneration. 
In retail trade 80.3 percent of the employees were paid weekly. 

The workers in the extractive industries, on the other hand, were to 
a great extent paid semimonthly, the percentages ranging from 62.3 
in quarrying and nonmetallic mining to 100 percent in anthracite 
mining. In the bituminous-coal mines 96.6 percent of the workers 
covered were paid on a semimonthly basis. 

Pay periods for workers in other of the nonmanufacturing industries 
were fairly well distributed between the weekly and semimonthly 
periods. ‘This was particularly evident among employees in insurance 
firms, in which 48.8 percent received weekly and 44.5 percent semi- 
monthly salaries. More than half (53.9 percent) of the workers in 
electric-railroad companies were paid semimonthly and 43.6 percent 
were paid weekly. In brokerage offices the distribution was 51.8 
percent by the half-month and 38.4 by the week, whereas in wholesale 
trade 59.4 percent of the employees were paid weekly while 34.4 were 
paid semimonthly. 

The number of employees paid on a monthly basis was relatively 
small, the largest proportions being in year-round hotels in which 18.3 
percent received monthly pay, and in crude-petroleum producing in 
which 15.1 percent were on a monthly basis. Employees whose pay 
days came every 2 weeks, 10 days, or for some other length of time, 
constituted a very small percentage on the whole, except that 7.3 
percent of quarry workers were paid every 2 weeks. 


Length of Pay Periods in Establishments, by States 


Of the 137,735 establishments for which data were compiled, as 
shown in table 3, 74.3 percent paid their employees by the week, 2.0 
percent paid biweekly, 16.5 percent semimonthly, 2.3 percent monthly, 
U.1 percent every 10 days, 0.2 percent for some other single pay 
period, and 4.6 percent reported that they had more than one type of 
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pay period. Firms in the latter class had various combinatic 
two, or in rare instances three lengths of pay periods, maint; 
separate pay rolls for different groups of employees. 


TaBLe 3.—Reporting Establishments, by States, in Manufacturing and Nonmanufact,,; 
Industries in August 1938, and Percentage Distribution by Length of Pay Perio 





Percent of establishments in which the pay period | 
Total 
number | 
of estab- 
lish. | All 2 | Half; 1 19 | Other 


ye- eT) 
pe ; weeks |month'month} days | P®" 
riods ; ods 


ments 


United States ,735 | 100 74. , 5 21 0. 2 


New England... 3, 100 
Maine. . | 100. 
New Hampshire 100. 
Vermont 5: 100. 
Massachusetts ,012 | 100 
Rhode Island ‘ | 100 
Connecticut 3, | 100 


Middle Atlantic. . 34, 100 
New York 20. | 100 
New Jersey 3 4, 100 
Pennsylvania ’ | 100 


East North Central... 28, | 100 
Ohio 9, 100 
Indiana 3, 100 
Illinois___. 7! 100 
Michigan. : 100 
Wisconsin ‘ | 100. 


West North Central . | 100 
Minnesota _- 3, 100 
Iowa__. : 2,238 | 100 
Missouri ‘ | 100. 
North Dakota } 100. ( 
South Dakota | 100 
Nebraska. : | 100 
Kansas. 2, 100. 


South Atlantic , 2, 6 | 100 
Delaware : 3: 100 
Maryland__.- , 884 | 100 
District of Columbia ,445 | 100 
Virginia. : 2, | 100 
West Virginia____- : 100 
North Carolina ‘ 100 
South Carolina. _- ‘ 100 
OO . of : | 100. 
Pietias........ . a yx ‘ : | 100. 


East South Central ; , 100. 
Kentucky-_ -... saci , | 100. 
Tennessee... - bik : | 100. 
Alabama....-- . ' | 100. 
Mississippi. - - ------ - | 100. 


West South Central_ | 100. 
Arkansas. | 100. 
Louisiana.__ 100. 
Oklahoma... 100. 
Texas__. 100. 


Mountain a kei 100. 
Montana. _.-- 100 
SS aE 100. 
Wyoming... 7 100 
Colorado oe 100. 
Peew Baemee..........--. 3% 100. 
Arizona f 100. 
Utah 2 in 100. 
Nevada.___- 100. 

Pacific aR, a 5, 100. 
Washington___..._____- , 267 | 100. 
a 100. 
California 7 100.0 
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1 Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 
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of In the New England States 96.6 percent of the firms paid their 

ng workers by the week, while in the Middle Atlantic district 84.7 per- 
cent followed this rule. In the latter group the high percentage of 

hat weekly pay periods was due primarily to the large number of estab- 

d lishments in New York State which paid by the week. 

— & Although the majority of the employers in each of the other geo- 


craphic areas followed the general policy of weekly wage and salary 

payments, in 7 States employers paying by the week represented less 

than 50 percent of the total, those in South Dakota registering only 

38.7 percent. 

The West Coast States had the highest proportion of establish- 
ments with semimonthly pay rolls, 30.5 percent of them following 
this custom. 


Length of Pay Periods in Establishments, by Industries 


The manufacturing establishments for which data were tabulated 
numbered 25,507, of which 76.2 percent paid their wage earners by 
the week, 6.4 percent every 2 weeks, and 15.9 percent semimonthly. 
Those paying by the month, for 10 days, for some other length of pay 
period, or having more than one type of pay period, were relatively 
unimportant, as revealed in table 4. 

Of particular interest is the fact that nearly all of the establishments 
in the jewelry and silver and plated-ware industries paid their workers 
by the week. ‘These establishments are largely concentrated in New 
York where weekly pay rolls are customary and in the States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, where laws provide 
for weekly wage payments. 


TABLE 4.— ey com Establishments in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
1 August 1938, and Percentage Distribution by Length of Pay Period 





Percent of establishments in which the pay 


Total period covered 
num- 
All : - 
ber of 
Industr} estab- ~4 | Other More 
. ” , 
lish- ] 2 Half l 10 erie than 
ments week |weeks| month| month} days = 1 pe- 
riod 


Manufacturing Industries | 
Total manufacturing : -| 25, 507| 100.0; 76.: 6.4 15.9 0.9) 0.5 1) 0.4 


2 2 : 2} ( 
Durable goods__ ___.| 10, 487] 100.0} 64.0| 7.6) 26.2) 1.3) .3| @) 
Nondurable goods. : _....-| 15,020) 100.0) 84.7 5.5 8. 6 6 -1l} (@) ; 
Durable goods aoa + » aren) ee 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery ; 2,027) 100.0) 71.0) 8&9 18.5 3 5 8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills__ : 298) 100.0} 33.9) 19.1 416.0 3 7 
Bolts, nuts, ‘washers, and rivets... __| 60) 100.0) 41.7) 25.0) 33.3 
Cast-iron hl SI k 60 100.0} 81.7) 5.0) 13.3 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
Plated cutlery) and edge tools 111} 100.0) 88.3) 3.6 7.3 Q 
‘orgings, iron and steel____- ade 80; 100.0) 65.0 17.5 16.3 1.2 . 
Hardware.__ en § 132] 100.0! 83.3) 5.3 10. 6 8 
— Plumbers’ supplies... a 96| 100.0) 67.7) 11.5 17.7 1.0) 2.1 
Stamped and enameled ware_____- 195) 100.0) 73.8) 9.7 15.9 . 6 


'Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 4.—Reporting Establishments in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing I> ries 
in August 1938, and Percentage Distribution by Length of Pay Period—Contiy)\\; 





Percent of establishments in w} 
Total period covered 
num- 
ber of 
estab- 


lish- 1 1 2 Half 1 
: week |weeks| month! month 


Industry 


ments 


Manufacturing Industries—C ontirued 
Durable goods—C ontinued 


Iron and steel and their products—C ontd. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 93; 100.0 
Stoves 100. 0 
Structural and ornamental metalwork 306) 100.0 
Tin cans and other tinware 1 100.0 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma 
chine tools, files, and saws 11 100 
Wirework 122) 100 


Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment 3.125) 100 
Agricultural implements (including 
tractors) 
Cash registers, adding machines, 
calculating machines 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies P 2) 100 
Engines, turbines, water wheels, and 
windmills._. , 100 
Foundry and machine-shop products ‘ 100 
Machine tools 7 100 
Radios and phonographs 5} 100 
Textile machinery and parts l 100 
Typewriters and parts 14; 100 


Transportation equipment 95 100 
Aircraft___ : 34! 100 
Automobiles 887! 100 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 17) 100 
Locomotives \ 100 
Shipbuilding 1] 100 


Railroad repair shops 100 
Electric railroad... 257) 100 
Steam railroad____. 2? 100 


Nonferrous metals and their products 4} 100 
Atuminum manufactures 100 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 3 LO 
Clocks and watches and time-recording 

devices * mM) 
Jewelry___- aoy 100 
Lighting equipment nen 1} 100 
Silverware and plated ware 1; 100 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, 

and zinc 12) 100 


Lumber and allied products 1, 100 
Furniture_____ . 100 
Lumber: 

Millwork a : 100 


Sawmills Tee 7 26) 100 


Stone, clay, and glass products_- 1.217) 100 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_. 525) 100 
Cement . ; 39) 100 
Glass : ; 34; 100 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 

ucts ; ; ‘ : 79) 100. 
Pottery. ‘ sha 100. 


Nondurable goods 


Textiles and their products- -- 4,733) 100 
Fabrics <a 215! 100 
Carpets and rugs_-_-_-. 37) 100. ( 
Cotton goods_-_- : : 336; 100 
Cotton small wares. ¢ 100. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 100. 
Hats, fur-felt_.....__- ball 100. 
Hosiery... _-. ; ad 100. 
Knitted outerwear — 100. 
Knitted underwear : 5} 100. 
Knitted cloth 4 S 100. 
Silk and rayon goods : ma 100. 
Woolen and worsted goods__________! d 100. 


1Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 
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Reporting Establishments in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Industry 


Manufacturing Industries Continued 
ndurable goods—C ontinued 


nd their products—C ontinued. 

W earsng apparel 

Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s 

Corsets and allied garments 

Men’s furnishings 

Millinery -- 

shirts and collars 


er and its manufactures 
ind shoes 


| kindred products 


Canning and preserving 
Confectionery 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Sugar, beet 
Sugar refining, cane 


inufactures 


ewine and smoking tobacco and snufl 


Cigars and cigarettes 


erand printing - 

Boxes, paper 

Paper and pulp 

Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals 


eals and allied products, and prod- 
I I 


ts of petroleum and coal 
emicals _. 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 
rertilizers 7 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
Rayon and allied products 
oap 


hy} 


er products 

Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber goods, other 


Nonmanufacturing Industries 


iy 


tal nonmanufacturing 

al mining 

Anthracite 

Bituminous. 

illiferous mining 

duarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Lrude-petroleum producing 


; 


blic utilities: 
'elephone and telegraph 


Electric light and power and manufac- 


tured gas 


Electrie-railroad and motorbus opera- 


nand maintenance 


: Ret i] i . oe 

10lels (Vear-round).__.- 
iundries » - 

‘ eing and cleaning 


erage 


ding construction 


Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 


Total 


num- All 


2.518) 100 
978) 100. 
1,006; 100 
49; 100 
118) 100 
162) 100 
205) 100 
623) 100 
455) 100 
168) 100 
4,193) 100 
1. 069) 100 
610) 100 
344) 100 
R34) 100. 
297) 100 
323), 100 
998) 100 
325) 100 
7 100 
20) 100 
213; 100 
39) 100 
174) 100 


3, 450) 100 
687) 100 


298) 100, 


1, 718 100 


647) 106 


1,559) 100 
195) 100 
]2* OO) 

74; 100 
31} 100. 
329) 100 
550) 100, 
149) 100 
26) 100 
77 | 100 
249| 100 
12) 100 
40) 100 


197; 100 


106, 665) 100 


100} 100, 


1, 004; 100. 
247\ 100. 
1, 055) 100. 


428) 100. 


9,310; 100 


390} 100. 


16, 282; 100, 
53, 886) 100. 
1,813) 100. 

1, 246| 100. 

688) 100, 

1, 169; 100. 


2, 076) 100 
14, 101' 100 


7} 100. 


ber of 

| estab- | ~ 4 
lish- ’ 
ments 


0) 
0 
0 
() 
{) 
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Percent of establishments in which the 
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week weeks 


99 


91 


96. 3 
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As stated above, all wage earners in the reporting establish, 


"_ 
of the rubber boot and shoe industry were paid weekly, this }ejno 
due partly to the policy of the industry and partly to the fac: that 
several large firms are located in the New England States where {}yer, 
is legal regulation requiring weekly payment of wages. 

Conversely, employers in the beet-sugar industry did not pay any 


of their workers weekly, 98.6 percent of them reporting semimonth|y 
and the remainder biweekly pay rolls. | 

The total number of reporting establishments in the nonmanufae- 
turing industries was 106,665, and of these 73.4 percent paid thei 
employees exclusively by the week, 0.9 percent every 2 weeks, 16.8 
percent semimonthly, 2.8 percent monthly, approximately 0.1 percent 
every 10 days, 0.1 percent paid for some other length of pay period 
(all in the private building-construction industry), and 5.9 percent 
followed the system of paying different groups of employees for di 
ferent lengths of time. 

Outstanding among the latter group were the public utilities com- 
panies which employ, generally speaking, considerable numbers 0! 
both wage earners and salaried employees, the frequency of pay fo: 
ach group varying according to the policies of the employing organ- 
izations. 

Slightly more than a fifth (22.6 percent) of the reporting companies 
in electric-railroad and motorbus operation and maintenance reported 
more than one type of pay period, while 15.1 percent of the telephone 
and telegraph and 14.5 percent of the power and light establishments 
came in this class. 

This policy was evident also in a number of wholesale and retail 
trade establishments, insurance and brokerage firms, hotels, and 
crude-petroleum producing companies, the percentages ranging from 
8.9 in wholesale trade to 3.0 in crude-petroleum producing. With the 
exception of anthracite firms and dyeing and cleaning establishments 
none of which reported more than one length of pay period, thie 
number of companies in the remaining industries following this plan 
was negligible, ranging from less than one-twentieth of 1 percent in 
building construction to 1.6 in metal mining. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, JUNE 1939 
By Joun S. GAmBs, Assistant U. S. Labor Commissioner, Geneva, Switzerland 


IN SPITE of the difficulties of the times, the twenty-fifth conference 
of the International Labor Organization, held in Geneva in June 
1939, achieved a fruitful work. It adopted 10 recommendations and 
{ conventions—-2 conventions on the working conditions of indige- 
nous workers, 1 on migrant workers, and 1 on the regulation of hours 
and rest periods of road transport workers. The conference met 
during an interval of slightly relaxed international tension, although 
the clouds in the political sky darkened as the sessions drew to a close. 
If the atmosphere was not one of great optimism, it was most decidedly 
one of confidence that the International Labor Organization would 
not in these days of half-war relinquish its goal of seeking progress in 
labor standards. 

Although there were fewer delegates this year than last, the total of 
362 representatives from 46 countries was a considerably larger 
number than had been predicted a month before the convening of the 
conference. Among the member countries absent were the Soviet 
Union and a few smaller countries. Italy and Germany are no longer 
members of the ILO. Japan, which recently gave notice of with- 
drawal, did not send a delegation. 

The American delegation consisted of the following: The Govern- 
ment delegates were the Hon. Charles Vincent McLaughlin, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, and Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Com- 
missioner at Geneva. Their advisers were Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, Department of 
labor; A. F. Hinrichs, Chief Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor; John S. Gambs, Assistant United States Labor 
Commissioner, Geneva; and John Carter Vincent, American Consul, 
Geneva. The employers’ delegation, headed by Henry I. Harriman, 
chairman of the board of the New England Power Association, Boston. 
included as advisers Clarence G. McDavitt, former vice president of 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.; H. D. Horton, president 
' of the Horton Motor Lines, Charlotte, N. C.; and Chester Rowell, 
_ editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. Representing American work- 
ers were Robert J. Watt, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
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D. C.; with Daniel J. Tobin, general president of the Interna 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Hi, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Herbert Woods, economist, International Un 
Operating Engineers, Washington, D. C., acting as advisers. 
secretary to the delegation was Miss Harriot Hopkinson, | 
States Department of Labor, Geneva. 

These American members of the conference took an active p 
committee work and in the plenary sessions.' 


The Director's Report 


The work of the conference may, for convenience in treatment 
divided into two parts—the discussion of the director’s report, in 
ing his reply to this discussion; and the creation and adoptio: 
rejection) of international regulations. It will be recalled that 
director, John G. Winant, is an American, and that this was his | 
annual report, covering the year since his election last June, thoug 
assumed office only in January. 

While the sessions of tle special tripartite committees, workin: 
international regulations, were going on in the committee rooms, «i 
gates present at the plenary sessions were discussing the report o! 
director—a discussion climaxed, toward the end of the conferenc 
his reply. Allied to this discussion was the response, both by delegates 
and the director, to the report of the Emergency Committee, cr 
recently to suggest policies for the Organization in the possible ev: 
of war. Approximately 60 delegates, representing more than 30 1 
tionalities, addressed the conference on the contents of the two do 
ments. The task of the director was to take note of these comny 
and through their synthesis to chart the course of the Organizatio: 
the future. As he said in the introduction to his reply, “In a s 
this is not my speech, but yours, for I like to think of the addresses 
made on the director’s report as a democratic method of reflecti 
world opinion and the pointing up of International Labor Organizati 
policy. And so in large measure I shall simply attempt to translat 
into briefer form my understanding of the summary views of |! 
conference.” 

The first point in his reply dealt with the Second Regional Co: 
ence of the Americas, to be held toward the end of 1939 at Hava 
a conference which will, among other things, provide an opportu 
for collaboration between the ILO and the American countries 1 
field of social insurance. This mention of the Havana Confe: 
reflected the recently increased participation in the work of the O! 


1 Mr. McLaughlin acted as vice chairman of the Government group; Mr. Goodrich as secreta! 
Government group; Mrs. Beyer as reporter for the Committee on Technical Education; Mr. Har 
vice president of the conference; Mr. Watt as vice chairman of the Resolutions Committee and offic: 
workers’ group; and Mr. Hinrichs as reporter for the Committee on Hours of Work in Coal Mine 
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‘zation by the countries in North America, Central America, and South 
America, and the fact that the center of gravity of the ILO is moving 
west ward , 

Going on from this into the heart of his discussion, the director 
made an analysis of what might be called the economics of a condition 
of near-war. Autarchy he defined as a system which relies on political 
and military measures for the advancement of economic ends. He 
advocated as one important measure for an increased standard of 
living a program of moderate and gradual relaxation in trade barriers. 
He saw some dangers for the workers even if the present situation 
should quickly change to one of peace, for sudden disarmament 
might be followed by widespread unemployment. 

In his report, Mr. Winant had made an allusion to the suggestion 
recently made by President Roosevelt concerning a general economic 
conference. He had commented as follows: 

I hope and believe that an exchange of views by the nations may pave the way 
toward that enduring peace that was hoped for so fervently in 1919 by a weary 
soldiery and a war-torn world. For this, too, we should be prepared. It may 
mean for us the opportunity to clarify the social objectives of a lasting peace. 

This declaration could not be overlooked by the delegates. Repre- 
sentatives of governments from countries as diverse in geographical 
position and national interests as China, Yugoslavia, France, Great 


Britain, the United States of America, and New Zealand, had in their 


discussion all supported the director’s suggestion that some pacific 


approach to the problems of international economic reconstruction 
must be found. This does not mean that a complete endorsement 
was given by the speakers to the holding of such a conference, or to 
participation by the ILO if it should be held. Some speakers called 
attention to the danger of holding such a conference before the world 
had reached a state of “peace psychology.’’ Others pointed out the 
difficulties of technical preparation. There was, however, a strong 
feeling that the ILO should bend its energies to the preparatory work 
that is indispensable to the work of economic reconstruction, and that 
the Organization, by participation, could make a very great contri- 
bution to the success of a general economic conference. 

A final item of policy had to be given consideration: What should 
the [LO do in case of war? The suggested policies were contained in 
the report of the tripartite Emergency Committee of the Governing 
Body, and its conclusions were most favorably commented on by 
delegates. It appeared that whatever disagreements existed in the 
ILO, healthy disagreements arising from its international and tri- 
partite constitution dissolved away into a spirit of cooperation when 
confronted with the suggested wartime program of the Organization. 
In its report the committee noted that an important number of govern- 
ments, including the Government of the United States, had affirmed 
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the principle that the ILO should endeavor to function as comp!|ote}, 
as possible in the event of an international crisis. It went on 7 
that, judging from past experience, the existence of a state of wa; 
would give a new acuteness to labor problems and lead to a crea; 
intensification of social legislation, in belligerent countries as y 

in those not engaged in hostilities. Problems of real wages 
arise; national administrations dealing with labor would find them. 
selves confronted with the problem of fatigue, resulting from intengj- 
fication of effort, and with new problems of occupational disease and 
industrial poisoning. Difficulties would arise from labor shortages 
and from unemployment, both resulting from the reorganization of 
industry on a complete war basis. It would appear that if, unforty- 
nately, the present condition of near-war becomes an open conflict, 
the ILO is better prepared to meet certain problems relating to indus. 
trial relations, even in extra-European countries, than any othe 
organization now in existence. 


» say 


Reduction of Hours 


The second task of the conference was, as has been said above, tly 
consideration, and in some cases the adoption, of certain internationa 
regulations. These regulations may take the form of conventions or 
of recommendations. In either case, the regulation exerts no binding 
force on a government until it has been accepted or ratified by th 
competent authority. A convention, if ratified by two or mor 
countries has the force of a treaty. A recommendation imposes 
fewer obligations on a country which accepts it. 

Among the proposed draft conventions and recommendations pre- 
sented to the conference for discussion, approximately half related 
the reduction or regulation of hours of work. The most important o! 
these dealt with the reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce 
and offices. Another one was a convention for the reduction of hours 
of work in coal mining. The discussion of the documents and _ pro- 
posed regulations relating to these two items of the agenda underwen 
approximately the same fate although there were certain differences 
in detail. 

During the months preceding the conference, there had been 
great accumulation of evidence that many important countries coul( 
not now effect any important reduction of the working week. Al 
but a few of the governments replying to an LLO questionnaire state 
the impossibility of sacrificing labor time during the present perio 
of rearmament. For this reason, several governments, which ha¢ 
been and still are consistently favorable to the establishment of inter 
national regulations for the reduction of hours of work, submitted 
resolution to the conference to postpone consideration of this que> 
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‘jon at the present conference. The Governments in question were 
‘hose of France, the United States of America, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Norway. It was with great reluctance that these countries 
presented this resolution. They made it clear by their statements 
that they expected the Governing Body of the ILO to place this 
question again on the agenda of the conference as soon as such action 
was warranted by an improvement in the international situation. 
They explained that they would not have taken this step had it not 
been for their recognition of the fact that many governments would 
ind it difficult to assume an international obligation regarding the 
reduction of hours in industry, commerce, and offices in a time when 
economic activity and the development and enforcement of social 
legislation are greatly affected by the prevailing political insecurity. 

The procedure in regard to the coal industry was slightly different. 
Since there seemed to be at least some hope of the adoption of a 
convention for this industry, a resolution was not immediately 
presented. The question was referred, as questions on the agenda 
isually are, to a tripartite committee. The committee discussion 
indicated, however, that what was true of industry, commerce, and 
offices was also true of coal mines. A resolution was introduced by 
the committee in the same sense as the resolution described above. It 
was accepted by the conference as a whole and reduction of hours in 
coal mines wil! reappear on the agenda of some future conference as 
soon as the world political situation is more propitious. 

Although the United States delegates voted for the adoption of both 
these resolutions and had, indeed, taken an active part in the imtro- 
duction of the resolution on hours of work in industry, commerce, and 
offices, the policy adopted was not contradictory to the spirit of 
\merican labor legislation. No decisions taken in Geneva can affect 
infavorably labor standards prevailing in a member state. The 
United States representatives emphatically reminded the conference 
that, despite their vote, ‘“‘this action is not to be understood to be a 
sanction to longer hours.’ In the case of coal mining, it was observed 
that “the 35-hour week is firmly established for 2 years in col- 
lective agreements,’ and that the Government of the United States 
“will continue to support the short workweek in coal as in other 
industries.’’ The American representative charged with the duty of 
discussing the resolution relating to the postponement of the conven- 


tion on reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce, and offices, 
reminded delegates from every part of the world that the “United 
States Government is still in favor of international action for the 


reduction of working hours.’’ He ended his remarks with the following 
words: 


In the present exceptional circumstances we favor postponement, but post- 
pohement on such terms that the Governing Body shall be instructed to place the 
163839—39 5 
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matter before us again as soon as such action is warranted by an improv 
the international situation. These are not mere words; they record a p) 
conviction. They are, in fact, the other side of the argument for postpo: 
It is armament and political insecurity that render it impossible to make t 
the international advance for which we had hoped. It is no less true 1 
reverse of these conditions will make possible, and indeed necessary, the r 
of hours of work. It is our faith that the choice of a peaceful settle: 
national differences will eliminate the obstacles that stand in the way of | 
the 40-hour week to the wage earners of the world. 


Regulation of Hours of Work in Road Transport 


The International Labor Office had also prepared a draft conventio, 
on the regulation of rest periods and work periods of road-transpor 
workers. During the opening days of the conference, a committee, 0 
which the United States was represented by a Government membe 
an employer member, and a worker member, was chosen to discuss 
the draft and to prepare a report for the conference. The essentials 
of the Office draft were that the basic week to be worked by road- 
transport workers was 48 hours; extensions were to be permitted 
normally up to 54 hours for workers who ordinarily did a good deal o! 
subsidiary work; and for those who put in large periods of mer 
attendance, the week could be extended to 60 hours. The committe 
felt that in this industry, which is so difficult to regulate and which is 
subject to so many variations in conditions of work, the fixing o| 
definite limits did not meet the realities of the situation. For this 
reason the committee altered the originally proposed draft conventior 
in the direction of greater flexibility, at the same time that it pre- 
served the basic principle of the 48-hour week and of the 8-hour day 

The most important amendment introduced by the United States 
Government member was an amendment which would permit a federa! 
government like that of the United States to ratify the road-transport 
convention for those workers who are at present affected by Federal 
road-transport regulations. Under the constitution of the ILO, sinc 
federal states with limited jurisdiction over labor matters may now 
treat an international labor convention as a mere recommendatio! 
the offer to accept the binding obligations of a convention for workers 
under federal jurisdiction represented a willingness to go further thai 
the constitution demands. In the subcommittee which discussed this 
amendment, it was felt, however, that such an alteration in [LO pro- 
cedures should be given mature consideration. The representatives 
of the United States agreed that further thought, and consultatio! 
with other countries having a federal constitution, would be advisable 
They therefore withdrew the amendment and substituted for it 4 
resolution, which was not opposed, requesting the Governing Bocy to 
give consideration to the present position of federal states with a view 
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to enabling them in the future to ratify conventions like this one under 
9 differential arrangement. 

The road-transport convention, as redrafted by the committee, was 
adopted by the conference, the vote being 88 for and 18 against, with 
24 delegates abstaining. Since the international regulation is at 
most points in advance of actual practice in many countries, this 
convention will no doubt raise the standards of labor in those states 
in which it is ratified. It will also, for those states which do not ratify, 
serve as a yardstick with which to measure the standards that actually 
prey ail. 

In addition to the convention on road transport, four recommen- 
dations were accepted on the same subject. They involved the 
issuance of control books, the limitation of night work, methods of 
carrying into effect the regulations provided for in the convention 
through consultation with representatives of workers and employers, 
and through other means; and finally, a document recommending the 
regulation of hours of drivers in private employment. 


) ocational Education and A pprenticeship 


In the past 2 years, American delegates, both at the conference and 
at home, have given much thought to the problems of technical 
education and apprenticeship. This year their long and painstaking 
work, pooled with the labors of delegates from 25 countries, was 
rewarded by the unopposed adoption of two significant recommenda- 
tions. Judging from the size of the tripartite committee which drafted 
the regulations, this subject was the one which attracted the greatest 
interest at the conference. 

The recommendations adopted are a set of principles. In the 
field of vocational education, the principles lay down the importance 
of adapting any program to the economic and social needs of the 
community, to the occupational interests and cultural requirements 
of the workers, and to the demand of employers for labor. All 
affected groups must collaborate in the conduct of any training pro- 
gram. Admission to technical and vocational schools, it is recom- 
mended, should be free. 

The recommendation on apprenticeship has as one of its aims the 
securing within each country of uniformity in the degree of skill 
required and in the methods and conditions of apprenticeship in each 
trade. Nations are left free to obtain the desired result in a variety 
of ways. In some countries the goal will be achieved by government 
supervision. In other countries—as, for example, in the United 
States—where the value of private initiative and collective bargaining 
in determining conditions of apprenticeship is fully recognized, 
coordination within a trade will be obtained by means of government 


' Stimulation rather than by control. 
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Vigrant Workers and Indigenous Workers’ Contracts 


Two items on the agenda related to matters in which the U 
States and most other nations are involved only to a limited ext: 


¢() 


contracts of employment of indigenous workers and the conditio 
labor of migrant workers. Three draft conventions relating to 
items were adopted by the conference. There were no governm 
delegates of the United States on the tripartite committees that 
with these questions. 

Although American interest in these regulations was limited 
delegates of the United States Government felt that the class: 
workers covered by the conventions should be safeguarded ey 
the problems under consideration were of direct concern only 
small number of nations. They felt that if the proposals of th 
committees had the support of the large majority of delegates repr 
senting the countries immediately affected, it would seem unfortu 
that the conventions drafted should be rejected because of mere 
of interest on the part of other nations. Our delegates ther 
voted for the proposals put forward, confident that the safegu 
agreed to by interested countries were worthy of their support 


Administrative Committees 


At every conference, a number of tripartite committees ar 
pointed in connection with the administrative work of the Orga: 
tion. These inciude the Selection Committee, the Credentials ‘ 
mittee, the Resolutions Committee, and the Committee on th 
Application of Conventions. The Resolutions Committee submit 
to the conference a number of resolutions, of which one concerned tli 
equality of women in industrial life, another related to judicial bodi 
for the enforcement of labor legislation, and a third concerned 
inquiry into the methods followed in order to develop the activities 
of the International Labor Organization. 

This year, for the first time, a representative of the Government | 
the United States became a member of the Committee on the App 
cation of Conventions. The function of this committee is to conside! 
the measures that have been taken by member states to give eflec 
to the provisions of conventions to which they are parties. Member- 
ship was requested on this committee because the United States liad 
in the past year, taken its place among the members which hav 
ratified conventions. 
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INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS IN CANADA 


AT LEAST 70 percent of the wage and salary earners in Canada are 
employed in establishments which have no definite formal retirement 
provisions for their personnel. This conclusion was reached in a 
recent study, covering 120 such plans,’ which revealed the impor- 
tance of the larger companies in the retirement movement. Some of 
the plans under which small numbers of Canadian employees are 
reported are, in fact, extensions of schemes operated by large corpora- 
tions in the United States. In illustration, 6 of the 9 noncontribu- 
tory schemes covering fewer than 500 employees in the Dominion 
are such extensions. 

On the whole, the number of employees eligible for participation 
under contributory plans 1s slightly less than the number of full-time 
employees of the establishments operating such schemes, but because of 
the predominance of voluntary plans, the actual number of participating 
workers may be substantially less than the number of potential con- 
tributors. ‘On the basis of reports from 16 reinsured plans, slightly 
over 75 percent of the total number of employees seem to be con- 
tributing. Five self-administered contributory plans with no re- 
strictions on eligibility report 90 percent of their employees partici- 
pating. The one composite plan for which information is available 
reports 30 percent of the total number of employees participating in 
the contributory scheme.”’ 

From the point of view of number of workers covered, self-adminis- 
tered contributory and noncontributory schemes are still of consid- 
erably more importance than reinsured contributory schemes. The 
tendency, however, is quite obviously in the direction of contributory 
and reinsured schemes. 

Most of the new schemes are restricted to provisions for dependent 
old age and to the protection of individual employees’ rights to funds 
built up in their behalf. Many of the reinsured schemes for retire- 
ment have associated with them the benefits of group life insurance 
or group sickness and nonoccupational disability insurance or both. 


Jueen’s University. School of Commerce and Administration. Industrial Retirement Plans in 
Canada. Kingston, Ontario, 1938. 
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For employees added to the force after the plan has been initia{og 
membership is frequently obligatory. For employees in the se: 
at the time the plan is created membership is generally option: 

Employees are usually accorded the option of selecting the ty) 
annuity best suited to their needs in order that their dependents \ 
be protected against the hazard of death shortly after retiremen 

The distribution of plans, by type, and by number of employees jy 
Canada, is shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Industrial Retirement Plans by Number of Employees of Company in Canad 





Contributory pla 
Non- 
contrib- 
utory Self- 
plans adminis- 
| tered 


Number of employees in Canada 
Re- 
insured 


Total plans_-_.___- : a 33 16 47 


Over 50,000_- l 
10,000-12,000__ 
5,000-8,000 
3,000-5,000___. 
2,000-3,000__- 
1,000-27000 __ 
500-1 ,000 
Under 500 ‘ 
No information Q 1] 


tou & bo 


coe 





| 22 informal plans not included. 


Table 2 shows that noncontributory schemes prevail in electrica 
equipment and communication companies and are about as commo! 
as contributory plans in mining, public utilities, transportation, and 
certain manufacturing industries. 


TaBLe 2.—Canadian Industrial Retirement Plans, by Industry ' 





Contributory pla 
Noncon- |- 


Industry tributory Self-ad- ; 
plans ' Rein- | ‘ 
—_— sured 
erec 
All industries__. . 33 16 47 
Manufacturing: 
Chemicals Sits 3 l ; 
Electrical equipment 3 
Food products. 2 s 
Metal products... 3 5 
Oil products___- ] 
Paper and printing ?_. 3 { 
Rubber products l { 
Textile products... ] l 
Miscellaneous. - ] ] 5 
Mining and smelting 2 2 
Merchandising. __- l 6 
Communication 5 l 
Transportation___- ; 3 2 
Public utilities.__.____- 6 ] f 
Finance. ___- Abie? 8 





| 22 informal plans not included. 
2 Paper products noncontributory; printing companies reinsured. 
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Retirement Age and Related Provisions 












































Under the majority of recent schemes the only condition for deter- 
mining eligibility for annuity is the attaining of the specified retirement 
age. Normal retirement before reaching the age of 65 is becoming 
more and more common, particularly among women. The age fixed is 
usually 60, although 11 retirement schemes provide for retirement for 
women at 55 and one scheme sets that age formen. Of the Dominion 
schemes under review, slightly over half of the plans which include 
both men and women provide earlier retirement for women. The most 
popular combinations are given below: 


Number 
of pla ns 


65 years for males and 60 for females 33 
65 years for males and 55 for females __. 9 
60 years for males and 55 for females _ _ - 9 


It would seem that both in the Dominion and the United States the 
actual average age at which workers retire is somewhat below the usual 
age specified in retirement plans and substantially below the highest 
age designated under schemes providing for compulsory retirement. 
In recent years employers have shifted many “hidden pensioners” to 
the retired list. 

In most of the plans retirement s allowed, within limits, before the 
normal date on a reduced annuity. Later retirement is less commonly 
provided for and under reinsured schemes the consent of the company 
is required. 

Provision for workers entering the service late would not be so 
difficult for individual firms if industrial retirement schemes were 
created in all establishments and if the individual worker were given 
contractual rights to the retirement reserve being built up for him 
based on his length of service. 

The tendency to reduce the normal retirement age has resulted from a combina 
tion of influences from employers, employees, and the public. Whether an em- 
ployee will retire as soon as he can claim a retirement allowance will depend upon 
the health of the individual, his personal estimate of the relative advantages of his 
particular job and of leisure, the relation of the retirement annuity to his current 
pay, and the policy of the company towards compulsory retirement. The num- 
ber of employees retired by the company will depend upon the terms of the plan, 
the estimates of the costs of retirement, the economic conditions under which 
the company is operating, and the relative costs of retention as against retirement. 

Very few of the Dominion retirement schemes include any provi- 
sions for annuity payments to employees who are disabled, other than 
gift allowances or adjustments of the annuities already earned. Spe- 
cial provisions for disability are more frequently included under formal 
noncontributory and self-administered contributory schemes. 

The Canadian industrial retirement schemes rarely provide for the 
protection of dependents of deceased employees and annuitants. 
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Reinsured contributory schemes and certain self-administered con 
utory schemes provide that each retiring employee may pure! 
with the sum to his credit the kind of annuity most suitable t; 
family’s requirements. 

Under the greater number of Dominion schemes, employees 
leave a company prior to retirement lose all rights to the annuities 
to the company’s contributions in behalf of rendered services. 
of the contributory schemes, however, provide for the return of 


employees’ direct contributions, if such employees leave the com; 


before fulfilling the retirement conditions. 

A number of the newer Canadian plans recognize the right of the indi, 
employee to his share of the company contributions as well as his own 
contributions, by vesting, in the employees, rights to the full annuities pur 
by the contributions on their behalf * * * 

All the retirement plans include some provision permitting modificat 
complete termination at the discretion of the company, sometimes after ) 
to the employees, and sometimes subject to the consent of the insurance com; 
Since informal plans and formal noncontributory plans leave the manag 
wide discretionary powers, the rights of pensioners and of employees are 
guaranteed. 


Contributions 


Ordinarily, the direct contributions of the employee and of 
company are so planned that each provides about 50 percent o! 
total funds required. Contributions are generally discontinued at tly 
normal retirement age. 

Under the newer plans a life annuity is payable at the normal ag 
retirement, 
behalf of the individual employee, with the accumulated interest 
these contributions.”’ 


“equivalent in value to the total contributions mad 


Any immediate annuity payable to an employee retired before the normal ret 
ment age is usually, under the new plans, equivalent in value to the def: 
annuity, payable at the normal date, to which his accumulated reserves 
entitle him. 

The annuity payable to an employee retiring later than the normal ag: 
times begins at the normal age; sometimes it begins at actual retirement a 
increased to allow for the further accumulations of interest and for the red 
life expectancy. 

As a rule, employees are not required to contribute at times \ 
their income is reduced as a result of lay-off or illness. Provisio) 
sometimes made for making up the deficit voluntarily upon retu! 
work so that there will be no reduction in the annuity. 

Informal retirement schemes rarely include any standard prov! 
for determining retirement benefits. Formal noncontributory schemes 
in general base the pension on a specified percentage (common!) 
percent) of the final wage or salary (or the average pay for the clo 
years of service, ordinarily 10) for each service year. 
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‘he percentage of salary payable as pension under self-administered 
contributory plans is somewhat higher than under formal noncontribu- 
tory schemes, as the employees share directly in the costs. 

Composite schemes have both contributory and noncontributory 
features. 


Finance and Administration 


None of the informal plans and only a few of the formal noncon- 
tributory plans in Canada have made provision for funding the retire- 
ment liability on an actuarial basis. The liability is, however, fully 
funded in the self-administered contributory plans which use the 
money-purchase method of finance. All but one of the remaining 
plans provide for regular contributions from both the personnel and 
the company. 


The funding method which involves the smallest charge to operating 


expenses is a lump-sum payment. However, the great majority of 
companies find this too great an outlay at one time, but, according to 
the report under review, ‘‘sound practice dictates that such payment 
should be met as soon as possible.”’ 

The newer or revised schemes evidence that more and more atten- 
tion is being given to the problem of sound finance, and the liabilities 
of practically all the recently adopted plans are underwritten by a 
life insurance company. 

The greater number of the newer schemes recognize the need of 
cuaranteeing that the funds once set aside for retirement reserves will 
not be used for any other purpose. 

A tendency to limit company discretion and assure impartial ad- 
ministration is shown in the later schemes, and a number of the most 
recent ones provide that in case State retirement protection is estab- 
lished the company scheme may be revised to supplement such 
protection. 

The newer retirement schemes include legal safeguards for employees 
in the way of guarantees that annuities will be granted to all those who 
reach the normal retirement age while in the company’s service, and 
that once benefits are allowed they will be accorded for the duration 
of the specified period. 

wonoeeee 


BRITISH UNEMPLOY MENT-INSURANCE FUND IN 1938 


BALANCES of £43,953,644 in the general account of the British un- 
employment-insurance fund and of £2,773,871 in the agricultural ac- 
count were shown in the financial report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Statutory Committee, for the year 1938.' At the close of 1937 


Great Britain. Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Reports on the Financial Condition 
{the Unemployment Fund on December 31, 1938. London, 1939. 
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there was a balance of over 60 million pounds in the general fund, })\;; 
subsequently 20 million pounds were applied towards the reduction of 
the indebtedness of the fund. Receipts for the calendar year in 
general account were £65,894,665, of which all but £1,443,412 rep. 
resented insurance contributions by employers, employees, and t}\e 
State, while the corresponding figures for the agricultural account 
were £1,942,533 and £43,854. Expenditures for unemployment bene- 
fits in 1938 from the general account amounted to £51,662,000, an 
increase of £18,502,000 over the expenditure for the preceding year, 
and benefit payments from the agricultural account totaled £742,000 
as compared with £455,000 in 1937. The administrative costs and 
minor items in the two accounts amounted to £6,398,638 and £251,649. 
respectively. 


ie 


The following table shows the approximate receipts and payments 
of the general account and of the agricultural account of the unem- 
ployment-insurance fund for the years 1937 and 1938, with the balance 
in the account at the end of the year, as prepared for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee. This is not an audited account, 
but it is in the same form as the accounts of the fund which are pre- 
sented to Parliament after audit, for the financial year ending on 
March 31. 


Receipts and Expenditures of British Unemployment-Insurance Fund, Years Ending 
December 31, 1937 and 1938 


[Average exchange rate of pound in 1937 =$4,944; in 1938 =$4,889] 





General account Agricultural ac« 
Item 


1937 1938 1937 193s 


Receipts: £64, 966,913 | £65, 894, 665 | £1, 877, 628 
Contributions from— 
Employers and workers 42, 724, 771 42,658,951 | 1, 244, 000 
Defense departments in respect of men dis- 
charged from H. M. forces m are 161, 242 | 338, 333 
Exchequer. --_- ad fiom 4 21, 397, 675 21, 453, 969 615, 631 
Interest on investments -- “a hia : 674, 105 1, 431, 243 17, 826 
Miscellaneous receipts ee 9, 120 12, 169 | 171 


Expenditures: 64, 966,913 | 65,894,665 | 1,877, 628 | 
Insurance benefits - ve a ..| 33,160,000 | 51, 662, 000 455, 000 | 
Refunds on contributions in respect of noninsur- 

able employment... : mn 90, 663 89, 346 3, 543 
Repayments in respect of yearly and half-yearly | 

hirings_. : 3 “ ; : 9, 195 | 
Grants for authorized courses of instruction 430, 600 420, 000 1, 400 | 
Grants toward traveling expenses of insured per- 

sons seeking employment___--. : . 13, 924 14, 700 16 | 

Administrative expenses... __. aie 4, 870, 000 5, 874, 592 230, 862 
Debt service = 3 oad 5, 000, 000 4, 259, 389 

Surplus. __. : rm nainieaeaene . 21, 401, 726 3, 574, 638 1, 177, 612 | 

Applied towards reduction of debt, March 31, 1938_.____|_- : 20, 000, 000 ‘ 


Balance on December 31-.- ‘ 60, 379, 006 | 1 43, 953, 644 1, 824, 987 











1 If allowance had been made for any loss or profit on realization redemption of investments, 
estimated the balance would be reduced by £400,000. 





Social Security 
General Account 


Contributions from employers and employed persons in 1938 in the 
general account were £65,820 less than in 1937. Actually the loss of 
income contribution was much in excess of this figure, owing to the 
increase in unemployment, but the loss was offset by the growth of the 
insured population and the extension of insurance on April 4, 1938, to 
about 220,000 persons in institutional and outdoor domestic employ- 
ment. The exchequer contribution showed an increase of £56,294 
in 1938, and there was a material increase in income from investments, 
amounting to £757,138, attributable largely to interest from investments 
made at advantageous rates in 1937. Taking all items together, the 
increase in the income of the fund in 1938 amounted to £927,752. The 
greatly increased expenditure during the year resulted from the in- 
crease In unemployment and in the proportion of unemployment 
ranking for benefit. ‘These two causes were responsible mainly for the 
substantial rise of more than a million pounds in the cost of adminis- 
tration. 

The debt service has been materially altered since March 1938 
when repayment of 20 million pounds on the outstanding debt was 
made. As a result of this payment, the semiannual debt charge of 
£2,500,000 was proportionately reduced so that the total payment for 
the year was £4,259,389. At the end of September 1938 the debt was 
£81,530,000, and the interest rate from that time until the expiration 
of the period set for repayment will be 3 percent. 

In 1935 an estimate was made by the committee of the future trend 
of employment, based on a statement by the Economic Advisory 
Council of the probable mean level of employment for the next com- 
plete trade cycle, assumed to be 8 years.2, The rate of unemployment 
which would yield this mean over the 8 years as a whole was estimated 
for each of the 8 years, 1936 to 1943. As the actual unemployment in 
the last 2 years was less than the mean thus established (16.75 
percent unemployment, and 48 percent of the unemployment ranking 
for benefit), it was possible to declare a substantial surplus in the 
Unemployment Fund over the reserves required to meet a depression. 
lt was recommended that this surplus, amounting to nearly 24 million 
pounds, should be distributed during the next 8 years in improved 
benefits or reduced contributions. On the same assumptions, while 
it was expected that unemployment during 1938 would be materially 
greater than in 1937, a further gain of income over expenditure was 
anticipated. Although there was an average weekly surplus of 
£517,000 in the 6 months from May to October 1937, by February 
1938 this surplus had almost vanished, and while a large surplus was - 
again recorded in July there was a net loss of about £20,000 a week in 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, June 1936, pp. 1511-1512. 
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the last 4 months of 1938. These changes reflected both the ri 
unemployment as a whole and a rise in the proportion rankin; 
benefit, since the first additions to the unemployed after a peri: 
good employment are largely workpeople with a record of cont) 
tions qualifying them for benefit. The proportion of total unemp 
ment ranking for benefit ranged from 44 to 48 percent in the 6 mo: 
May to October 1937, but was nearly 60 percent during the er 
part of 1938. In spite of these changes, however, the excess of rec: 
over expenditures after allowing for the 20-million-pound debt | 
ment and about £400,000 for depreciation in the capital value o| 
vestments, was about £3,175,000. Although this surplus would | 
been available for distribution if the liabilities had remained the san 
the changes recommended by the committee in its report on holidays 
in relation to unemployment insurance, if adopted, would increas 
the annual expenditure of the fund by about £200,000 a year: ii 
addition, an increase in administrative costs because of improvements 
in the pay of the staff and in the offices would involvea furtherinceress: 
of about £350,000, and a recommended reduction of agricul! 
contributions would cause an increase in liabilities of the gene: 
account amounting to about £50,000 a vear for the next 3 years 
Because of these added liabilities, and the probability of the need 
additional borrowing by the fund during the trade cycle, it was 
recommended that the surplus should be applied to the reduction o 
the debt. This allocation of about 3 million pounds to the debt woul 
reduce the debt charge by nearly £150,000 a year. In addition, «1 
increase of about £500,000 a year in the income of the fund woul 
probably result from the extension of insurance to classes newly brought 
into the scheme, which with the amount saved by reduced debt charg 
could be set against estimated new liabilities of £600,000. 


Agricultural Account 


Contributions from employers and employed persons to the agri 
cultural account increased £26,466 in 1938 as compared with 1937 
The system was extended April 4, 1938, to include grooms, gam: 
keepers, and certain other classes of outdoor domestic servants, and 
contributions were received from private gardeners for the full yea: 
as compared with less than a full year in 1937. The rate of co 
tribution for most insured persons, on the other hand, was reduce 
by 4d. per week for both employers and employees as from July 4 
1938. The total increase in income including income from invest 
ments, in 1938, amounted to £64,905. 

Expenditures for agricultural unemployment benefit increased 
£287,000 in 1938, and there was an increase of nearly £5,000 in tli 
cost of administration. The total increase in expenditures, includ 
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small increases In minor items, amounted to £293,633. The income 
of the agricultural account during the year was nearly twice the 
expenditure, and in this respect repeated the experience of earlier 
vears. The outstanding feature of the operation of the agricultural 
scheme since its inception has been the excess of income over expendi- 
ture, and at the end of 1938 the balance of about £2,774,000 was 
nearly three times the present annual expenditure. 

In considering future trends it is stated that it is impossible to 
determine exactly how agricultural unemployment and the finance 
of the agricultural account will be affected by the trade cycle. Among 
persons insured under the agricultural scheme, the rate of unemploy- 
ment during 1938 was 5.5 percent, but under the general scheme the 
rate was 12.6 percent, as compared with an expected mean rate, taking 
good and bad years together, of 15.1 percent. That is to say, under 
the general scheme it is assumed that the mean rate of unemployment 
will be about one-fifth, or 20 percent, greater than that of 1938. 
However, it is probable that there will be less violent cyclical fluc- 
tuations in agriculture than in industry, but making allowance for 
an increase in claims in the agricultural system as workers become 
familiar with the machinery of insurance, it was considered that it 
would be prudent for agriculture, taking good and bad years together, 
to allow for an unemployment rate 25 percent above the 1938 rate 
or nearly 7 percent of the insured persons. On the basis of current 
expenditures, benefit costs at this rate would be increased £185,000 
a year, making an average annual expenditure on benefit of £927,000 
and the total expenditure on the account about £1,164,000. 

The difference between the actual and the expected expenditure on 
benefit is due in part to the fact that a larger proportion of the unem- 
ployed than was expected were women, who received lower rates of 
benefit than men; and, to a much larger extent, to the fact that so 
small a proportion of the unemployment which does occur ranks for 
benefit. During the year 1938 the proportion of unemployment in 
agriculture ranking for benefit was 48 percent for males, 60 percent 
lor females, and 50 percent for both sexes together. This was con- 
siderably lower than that of the general scheme (about 60 percent) 
and also lower than the expectations and intentions with which the 
agricultural scheme was established. In view of the unexpectedly 
small number ranking for benefit, the committee felt that a study must 
be made to determine the reason for this and also which types of em- 
ployees have been excluded from benefit, since a substantial number of 
insured workers have been receiving allowances from the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. It was considered that some amendment of 
the rules governing the payment of benefit might be necessary, since 
in an industry with unemployment as low as 7 percent, a condition in 
which not more than half of the unemployed receive benefits cannot 
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be regarded as satisfactory. To cover a larger proportion of the totg] 
unemployment than at present, it is said, should be regarded as one of 
the essential purposes of the agricultural scheme. An increase in ¢})p 
percentage ranking for benefit, to about 70 percent (which is considered 
desirable), could be met under the present rate of contributions 
still leave a substantial disposable surplus. 

Representations regarding the scheme were made by var 
groups—farmers’ organizations, the Ministry of Agriculture in Eno 
land, the Department of Agriculture in Scotland, employers, 
employees. The representatives of the employers thought no dra: 
changes should be made in the scheme because of the short experien 
under it and because employment conditions were far from normal. 
but suggested that if there were sufficient disposable surplus it should 
be used to reduce contributions or to provide a moderate increase o| 
benefits. The representatives of the employees proposed certain 


changes, including abolition of the 3-day waiting period, payment of 
cash benefits to boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 16, and 
increase of the rates of benefit for the other sex and age classes. They 
did not favor lowering contributions, but preferred, if necessary, to 


pay higher contributions in order to secure higher benefits. The rep- 
resentatives of the agricultural departments advocated a moderate 
increase in benefit rates for the purpose of increasing the attractive- 
ness of agricultural work and checking the drift of men from the land 

The committee recommended an increase of 3s. a week in the week) 
rate of benefit for men with dependents, to a maximum of 33s. and 
corresponding increases for the other classes, but did not recommend 
reducing the waiting period nor payment of benefits to boys and girls 
under the age of 16. The rebate on contributions allowed on long 
hirings has proved costly from an administrative standpoint, and 
claims have been much below expectations. For these and othe 
reasons the committee recommended that the system should not b 
continued. 

In view of the amount of the diposable surplus, it was recom 
mended that the weekly rate of contribution should be reduced by) 
4d. for both workers and employers, from July 3, 1939, to July 6, 1942 


PPPOE 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1938: A CORRECTION 


IN AN article appearing in the July 1939 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, under the above title, the table on page 73 gave the 
average monthly old-age assistance allowance in Nevada as $6.40. 


This was a typographical error. The correct figure was $26.46. 
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PAID VACATIONS UNDER COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ABOUT 4 million workers were recently estimated to be entitled to 
holidays with pay under the terms of collective agreements in Great 
Britain. ‘This estimate was made by the Ministry of Labor ! in a 
pamphlet summarising the major provisions of voluntary agreements 
of employers and employees dealing with paid vacations. The 
Amulree Committee on Holidays with Pay * made an estimate of 
3 million persons entitled to such vacations in the spring of 1938 
and recommended unanimously “that the grant of such holiday 
under voluntary agreements between organizations representing em- 
ployers and workers should be extended to the utmost practicable 
extent and at the earliest possible date.” Both totals cover ‘‘work- 
people,”’ a class that is defined as consisting of manual workers gen- 
erally and nonmanual workers in receipt of not more than £250 a 
year and also unemployed workers. 

The various ways of dealing with the main points that require 
settlement in establishing systems of paid vacations are dealt with 
in the publication here reviewed and are summarized below. In- 
cluded are such factors as the length and time of the holiday, the 


» conditions under which employees are entitled to holidays, and the 


; method of calculating appropriate wage rates. In addition the texts 
of some of the principal agreements or of those which include features 


Pee Et 


of special interest are given in the original publication as a guide to 
other industries in establishing holidays with pay under collective 
agreements. 


Length and Time of Vacations 


In general a paid vacation is granted for 1 week or 6 days. Longer 
vacation periods up to 2 weeks or 12 or 14 days are fairly common as 
exemplified in the Government and municipal services and in coop- 
erative associations. Where the period is stated in days it is cus- 
tomary to specify that the days shall be taken consecutively but a 
‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Holidays with Pay, Collective Agreements Between Organizations 


of Employers and Workpeople. London, 1939. 


? For a discussion of the coramittee’s recommendations see Monthly Labor Review for July 1938, pp 
60-83 
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few agreements provide for dividing the vacation period by 1 
consent of employers and employees. A number of agreements 
for the granting of the usual public holidays without loss of pa 
this is not general. Agreements covering the majority of w 
receiving paid vacations contain no reference to public lh 
other than specifying the rate of payment to those called upon to 

Instances occur in which provision is made for compensati 


employees when public holidays occur during the vacation | 


For example the employees affected may be entitled to an addition, 
day at the close of the ordinary holiday. Some agreements s)) 
that no such additions shall be made to the ordinary vacation 

In cases where it is necessary for an employee to work on a 
holiday he is sometimes paid the higher rate customary for such 
and in addition is granted compensatory time off. Certain 
agreements define holidays more precisely than formerly, provid 
reducing the number of general or local holidays, or specify that » 
shall be paid only for public holidays. 

While the length of the vacation is usually fixed in the collect 
agreement, some do not contain such provisions. In one industm 
special holiday fund is maintained from weekly contributions.  ‘T' 
sums accumulated would normally amount to 1 week’s wages for t! 
employees and is paid to them at the summer holiday period but th 
different establishments are left free to determine the terms 
which vacations are granted. 

Occasionally a distinction is made between shift and day wo 
under an agreement. In one industry, where some employees 
engaged on continuous processes, the day workers are entitled 
vacation of 6 consecutive days and the continuous-process workers 
whose working week is 7 shifts, are granted 7 days’ leave including 
Sunday. 

Agreements usually prescribe that the paid vacation shall be tak 
between May 1 and September 30, often with qualifications suc! 
‘unless otherwise arranged”’ or “‘as far as possible.’”’ Individual e 
ployees need not spread their vacations over this entire period am 
there is nothing to prevent a complete holiday shut-down of 1 wee! 
Some agreements actually provide for such a suspension of work 
there is a spread of vacations the employer is usually granted 
option of deciding when the workers shall take their vacations but | 
few cases the latter decide. Other variations are to provide t! 
part of the holidays shall be taken in winter or that they shall not 
taken in certain busy periods. While few agreements fix the sp: 
holiday week, a few state when the vacation shall be taken an 
day of the week it shall begin. 





Vacations with Pay 
kligibility 

Acreements usually establish the requirements for eligibility to 
paid vacations. Qualification for the full vacation or the full rate of 
payment depends upon whether the worker has the necessary period 
of service, which is 12 continuous months in most cases. However, 
failure to fulfill this requirement does not in all cases bar the worker 
from receiving a paid vacation. He may be allowed a shorter period 
of leave or, if given the full time, he may be paid less than the full 
amount of the holiday allowance. Some agreements do not establish 
a fixed scale but provide for pro rata leave for workers according to 
their length of service. The special problem arising in industries 
where there is a complete plant shut-down for vacations is met in one 
industry by allowing short-term employees with less than 6 months’ 
service, Who are forced to take their holiday, one-half day’s pay for 
each month of service. In another such industry the holiday taken 
by workers without the required service, when the plant is closed, 
counts as the first year’s holiday but the employers have no claim for 
reimbursement of money paid in the event of the employee’s leaving 
or being discharged before the completion of 1 year’s service. 

Under the terms of a few agreements the qualifying period for 
payment for public holidays is shorter than for the summer holiday. 
Sometimes payment is made for public holidays irrespective of length 
of service, and another variation is to pay for a public holiday if the 
employee returns to work punctually on the following day. 

Other conditions for receiving paid holidays include the stipulation 
that the worker shall not have lost more than a given number of days 
during the qualifying period. The time so lost must generally have 
been due to his own fault and not to sickness or other circumstances 
beyond his control. Occasionally, however, contingencies of the latter 
nature, where the absence is prolonged, may bar the worker from the 
paid vacation. Several agreements contain provisions whereby deduc- 
tions are made from the holiday payment in proportion to time lost 
by the worker but without forfeiture of the entire paid holiday. 
\bsences on trade-union and governmental business and in attending 
technical classes are not regarded as lost time under some agreements. 

In some instances the grant of paid vacation is conditional on good 
conduct or satisfactory service. 


Determination of Pay 


The provisions of agreements differ in specifying the rate of pay for 
employees on vacation. Some simply state that holidays shall be 
granted “with pay” or “with full pay.” No difficulty is experienced 
in computing the wage where workers are paid at time rates, but for 
piece workers or workers under other systems of payment by results 
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it is necessary to define ‘‘pay.’”’ Therefore, a number of agree: 
stipulate that the piece worker shall receive his appropriate time rate. 
In engineering and shipbuilding it is specified that holiday paymen; 
shall be based on the “appropriate daytime rate’? which ine 
merit or ability increments but excludes increments conceded be 

the worker is not employed under a system of payment by rx 
Payment for piece workers is also established by averaging weekly 
earnings for a certain period or a flat rate is provided which is not the 
same as the rate of wage received by the individual. 

Recent agreements in certain industries provide for crediting one- 
fiftieth of the appropriate daytime rate, plus time worker’s bonus, to y 
special fund for the purpose of covering the cost of paid vacations 
When less than a full week is worked, the appropriate portion of the 
weekly sum is credited, and when overtime is worked it is set off 
against the time lost. Each firm maintains a special fund from which 
summer holiday payments are made. When an employee changes 
employers his holiday credit is transferred, and accrued credits are 
paid to his representative in case of death. 

In the retail tailoring trade in London the journeyman tailor em- 
ploying not more than two workers is entitled to paid holidays if he 
grants them to his assistants. Where employees are regularly en- 
gaged by several firms they are paid pro rata by these firms. Em- 
ployees of subcontractors are entitled to receive payment from the 
employing firm. 


ts 


Quitting of Job Before Vacation 


Workers who leave their jobs before their vacation is due do not 
necessarily lose all of the benefit under agreements, notwithstanding 
provisions for continuous service as a prerequisite for paid vacations. 
A considerable number of agreements allow a payment in proportion 
to the time served. In a few cases the allowance consists not of a 
payment but of a portion of the leave, or the whole vacation is granted 

The cause of leaving is often taken into account in determining 
whether the employee is entitled to a paid vacation, as for example 
when it is stipulated that the allowance shall be paid only to persons 
whose employment has terminated through no fault of their own 
However, there are agreements which simply state that the allowance 
shall be granted if the employee leaves his employment or if the em- 
ployee leaves either voluntarily or by dismissal. These conditions 
apply, subject to the other requirements as to length of service and 
good conduct. 

Other Conditions 


No reference is made as to whether workers may accept ollie! 
employment in the majority of agreements, but there are exceptions 
providing that acceptance of paid work involves forfeiture of the pald 
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vacation. This provision usually applies to paid work of any kind, 
but in the custom-tailoring trade in London the provisions as to the 
forfeiture of holiday pay are restricted to employees “who work for 
any tailor”? during the period of the holiday. 

Employees who must remain at work during the vacation period 
ysually have their paid leave later. Some agreements forbid wage 
payment in lieu of holidays and a few state that the holiday is com- 
pulsory. 

Agreements that specify the time when the holiday payment shall 
be made tend to prescribe payment in advance of the annual vacation, 
but under others the payment is authorized on return from the 
holiday. 

Provisions for continuity of service have the effect of barring casual, 
temporary, or part-time workers from holiday benefits. Sometimes 
they are specifically excepted but provision is made for granting them 
paid vacations, in a few cases on a special schedule based on days of 
employment. 

Sickness or accident during the holiday period may be compensated 
for either by the grant of a holiday at a later time or by payment of 
wages during the illness. 

Agreements commonly have provisions establishing practice for 
dealing with disputes arising from their operation and some make 
reference to disputes regarding paid holidays. 

Other miscellaneous but rare provisions permit employers to require 
extra hours of work from employees on duty during vacation periods 
at regular rates of pay; permit employees to take an extra week of 
vacation without pay subject to employer approval; and stipulate 
that employees are disqualified from receiving holidays with pay in 
the event of a strike or stoppage of work. 

Three industries have arrangements whereby employers and em- 
ployees contribute equally to holiday funds. Participation is optional 
with the individual worker. A few recent agreements permit em- 


| ployees to supplement employer contributions. 
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PPPPPPOE 
LAW PROVIDING VACATIONS WITH PAY IN IRELAND 


PAID vacations on a wider scale are provided in Ireland under the 
terms of the Holidays (Employees) Act, 1939. The effective date of 
this legislation is to be fixed by the Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce; thereafter the provision of the Conditions of Employment 
Act, 1936, regulating paid vacations for industrial workers, will no 
longer apply,! but persons employed in shops will remain subject to 
the terms of the Shops (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1938. 


ee 


‘Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), June 1939, p. 203. 
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The Governments of Ireland, Great Britain, and Northern | :elay¢ 
have all legislated on this subject within about a year. The law of [po. 
land makes paid vacations compulsory for the workers cover: 
the laws adopted in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
simply grant to trade boards (and in Great Britain to agri 
wages committees) the right to establish vacations with pay 
workers whose terms of employment they regulate.’ 


but 


L938 


In Ireland an annual vacation with pay must be granted to 4) 
employed persons 14 years of age and over, with the exception of thos 
(above mentioned) employed in shops, persons earning over £350 . 
year, home workers, attendants in railway refreshment cars, avric) 
tural workers, members of crews of seagoing vessels, fishermen, men 
bers of an employer’s family supported by and living with him, per. 
sons employed on relief works, and certain specified State employees 

A worker continuously employed by the same employer is entitled to 
a paid vacation for each year of service, a year being reckoned xs 36; 


days from the date of entering employment or any anniversary 0 
that date. The service requirement is that he shall have worked | 


not less than 1,800 hours if engaged in nondomestic employment 
300 days if in domestic service. Minimum employment requirement 
may be established by the Minister for Industry and Commerce fo; 
particular classes of workers in the categories covered. For industri: 
workers under 18 years of age the employment need not exceed 
hours. Continuity of employment is not deemed to be interrupted 
absence of not more than 1 month on account of the sickness of ¢! 
worker or shortage of work, or by periods of absence in connect 
with military training in the reserve force. 

Nondomestic workers are entitled to 7 consecutive days’ le: 
and qualified domestic workers to 14 days, which may be cont 
uous or in two periods of 7 consecutive days, one in each half of th 
employment year. The time of the holiday is to be fixed in the discre- 
tion of the employer, but the employee must be notified of the dat 
at least 14 days in advance. 

Provision is made for granting holiday pay to employees who leav 
service without having served a full year in their employment. [0 
nondomestic workers, having been employed at least 1 month an¢ 
not less than 150 hours in that month, holiday pay must be grante¢ 
at the rate of one full day’s pay for the first month and an addition 
day’s pay for each subsequent 2 months in which he has given no! 
less than 300 hours of service. Domestic workers whose employmen! 
ceases before they have served a full year are entitled to 7 days’ hol: 
day pay for each half year of employment during which they bv 
served not less than 150 days. Young industrial workers under |‘ 





2 For provisions of the British act, see Monthly Labor Review, October 1938. The law of Northe! 
is identical in terms with the British act except that it makes no reference to agricultural wages co! 
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vears of age have their pro rata share of vacation pay, based on 120 and 
93) hours instead of 150 and 300 hours as calculated for other non- 
jomestic employees. The Minister for Industry and Commerce 
may fix different standards for particular categories of workers. 

Holiday pay for nondomesiic workers paid on a time basis is the 
equivalent of earnings, exclusive of overtime pay, for the last normal 
week of employment; or if the pay is calculated otherwise, the holi- 
day payment is the same as the average weekly earnings, exclusive of 
overtime pay, of the worker in the 6 months immediately preceding 
the holiday, or for the period of employment, if less than 6 months. 
Domestic workers are entitled to amounts equivalent to their earnings 
in the last normal workweek or fortnight immediately before the holi- 
day, according to whether one or both weeks of the paid holiday are 
sranted at one time. Where board and lodging are furnished as a 
part of wages, a cash payment is required at the rate of 1 shilling a 
day for workers employed in a county borough or in the borough of 
Dun Laoghaire, and 7 pence a day elsewhere. 

Six public holidays—Christmas, St. Stephen’s Day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and the first Monday in August 


Bare granted nondomestic workers, under specified conditions. These 
isix holidays are in addition to the annual paid vacation. 
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fall off. The manufacturer must make enough during the pediaon 


seasons to carry him and the continuous overhead through the | 
1 See U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 169: Conditions in the Millinery Industry in the U1 
Washington, 1939. 
2 New York City, up-State New York and Connecticut, northern New Jersey, Philadelphia ar 
Massachusetts, South Atlantic area, Texas, Llinois, Cleveland, Detroit, and Milwaukee, Mi 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 
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son and for some part of the transitional weeks. The worker, also, 
on though he may work each week in the year, must plan to make 
;earnings in the busy seasons spread over the dull and transitional 
riods. 

In the busiest week of 1937 the number of workers employed was 
} percent higher than the number employed in the dullest week. 
sly a little over one-quarter (26.7 percent) of the workers on the 
rrolls in 1937 worked the 46 weeks or more that may be considered 
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ecupations 0.8 3.8 1.4 0.9 8.5 17.2 | 9.4 


Kers 5 3.8 | 4. ¢ .) 10.3 3. 4 18. 1 
ters 3 | 1.3 1.0 3 8. 1 17.7 | 24. 5 
erators 1.3 | 1.9 | 4.7 | 1.1 | 8.3 14.7 6.4 
mers 6 3.9 1.9 | 1.1 10. 6 19. 7 5.8 
neral factory - 5 | 3.2 | 3.4 6 | 4.2 | 9.7 | 6.8 
bonproductive 1.0 | 3.1 | 3.7 | 4.5 14.6 20.4 





Karnings of Workers 


Weekly earnings.—Average weekly earnings of millinery workers in 
7 ranged from $16.11 for general factory workers to $39.04 for 
iiters. In the week of maximum employment, average earnings 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE MILLINERY INDUS rR 
By Mary Anperson, Director, Women’s Bureau 


THE millinery industry is highly seasonal, and in consequence ey. 
ployment is extremely variable and annual earnings of the workers yy 
low. Frequent style changes, a demand for low-priced hats, excessiy, 
competition, and inadequate resources of the manufacturers are soy, 
of the factors which have affected adversely the economic welfare 0! 
both employers and employees in the industry. In 1935 and 193 
when most manufacturing industries showed gains in employment 
pay rolls, average earnings, salaries, and profits, the reverse was tny 
in the millinery industry. There was no gain in employment, averay 
“arnings increased only slightly, and average salaries of officials a) 
average net profits declined. 

This singularly unfavorable economic condition led to a_ join 
request by employers and employees to the United States Secretan 
Labor, for a comprehensive study of the industry. With great 
knowledge of prevailing conditions, it was felt, plans could be d 
veloped for rehabilitation. A Nation-wide survey of the industr 
was, in consequence, made by the United States Women’s Bureau i 
the spring of 1938, but was limited to firms which had been in busines 
at least 11 months during 1937 and the spring of 1938.’ 


Employment Conditions 


The manufacture of millinery is carried on in 12 major productio’ 
areas.” In 1937 there were over 800 manufacturers in the industry 
who employed an average of 22,000 workers and did a gross busines 
of over $91,000,000. The industry has two peaks of production 1 
the year (the spring peak of 15 weeks, and the fall peak of 9 weeks 
14 very dull weeks, and 14 transition weeks in which preparations at 
being made for the busy season or production is reduced as orders 
fall off. The manufacturer must make enough during the peal 


seasons to carry him and the continuous overhead through the du! 


1 See U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 169: Conditions in the Millinery Industry in the U: 
Washington, 1939. 

1 New York City, up-State New York and Connecticut, northern New Jersey, Philadelphia and reo! 
Massachusetts, South Atlantic area, Texas, Illinois, Cleveland, Detroit, and Milwaukee, Mi 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 
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ason and for some part of the transitional weeks. The worker, also, 
ven though he may work each week in the year, must plan to make 
js earnings In the busy seasons spread over the dull and transitional 
eriods. 

In the busiest week of 1937 the number of workers employed was 
4 percent higher than the number employed in the dullest week. 
nly a little over one-quarter (26.7 percent) of the workers on the 
yy rolls in 1937 worked the 46 weeks or more that may be considered 
s regular employment. Almost one-half of the workers worked less 
han 20 weeks; these obviously represent, it is said, the extras em- 
Joyed for short periods by individual firms. 

Among the various productive occupations, the sewing-machine 
perators had the most extensive seasonal unemployment, and trim- 
ners and milliners came next. Cutters, who are few in number. 
enerally have steady employment. Office workers are employed 
nore steadily than any other nonproductive group. Sixty-four per- 
ent of the millinery workers in 1937 were women. 

Table 1 shows the amount of employment secured by employees in 
he different occupations in 1937. 


7 nie 1.—-Number of Weeks Worked by Employees in the Millinery Industry in 1937, by 
Occupation 





Employ-| Percent of total employees who worked 


ees with 
Occupation weeks 


| 4, and 8, and 14, and | 20, and 
ce¢ I ; - . ‘ . , 
Reon amc hy under 8 | under 13 13 weeks | under 20; under 26 
I weeks weeks weeks weeks 
| 
ll occupations 26, 798 22. 1 10. 0 8. 1 1.3 7.4 6.0 
Blockers 2, 886 11.4 me 7.3 a 6.4 i] 
ltlers 310 | 18, 7 11.3 5.8 1.9 2 1.8 
yperators 5, 132 16.6 10. 1 10, 2 1.5 10.6 9.6 
rimmmers 11, 501 26. 0 8.7 6.3 ‘3 6.3 1.Y 
meneral factory 3, 508 | 30. 0 16. 1 11.1 1.7 7.6 | 
, nonproductive ; l 7.0 6.3 
| 


3, 461 | 18.5 10. 1 8.6 


Percent of total employees reported who worked 





27, and | 33, and 40, and | 46, and 
26 weeks | under 33! under 39 | 39 weeks | under 46! under 52) 52 weeks 
weeks | weeks weeks weeks 
. 
ll occupations 0.8 | 3.8 | 1.4 0.9 | 8.5 | 17. 2 | 9.5 
lockers. _ 5 | 3.8 | 1.6 9 | 10.3 23. 4 18.1 
utters “2 1.3 1.0 | +e 8.1 | 17.7 24. 5 
perators 1.3 1.9 | 4.7 | 1.1 | 8.3) 147] 6.4 
immers .6 3.9 | 1.9 Li} 106; 197] 5.8 
eneral factory __ 5 3.2 34 6 | 4.2 9.7 | 6.8 
| nonproductive LO | 3. I 3.7 5 | 4.5 | 14.6 | 20.4 
| 





Karnings of Workers 


» Weekly earnings.—Average weekly earnings of millinery workers in 
: Viel ‘ . > he P 
#937 ranged from $16.11 for general factory workers to $39.04 for 


utters. In the week of maximum employment, average earnings 
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varied from $17.32 for general factory workers to $60.14 for 
but in the week of minimum employment earnings had dr 
that the range was from $8.74 for trimmers to $31.12 fo: 
In all the productive occupations, average earnings were | 
New York City than in the other productive areas. The ea 
the nonproductive force did not vary much during the year, ; 
a little more than $24 a week. Weekly earnings in the 
occupations in 1937 are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.— Number of Workers and Weekly Earnings of Millinery Workers 





nber of workers Weekly ¢ 


Occupation 


Mini- 


\llemployees 


Blocke rs 

Cutters 

Operators 

Trimmers 

General factory workers 
Nonproductive workers ? 





1 Includes designers, not shown separately 
2 Includes foremen, shipping, and office. 


Annual earnings.—To only 19 percent of the workers on 
rolls in 1937 had the firms paid as much as $1,000 in the yea 


a little more than one-third had received as much as $600. A Ho 
as 10,000 workers received less than $100 during the year, an — 
were 3,000 who received less than $10. “ 
Blockers. had larger earnings than those in other occu; a 
scale 


Over one-third (36 percent) of the blockers employed in 1937 « 
$1,500 or more, and one-half of them earned at least $1,000. ¢ 
had similar earnings, but only one-fourth of the sewing-mac! 
operators and only 7 percent of the trimmers earned as muc'! 
$1,000. 

The average earnings of the workers in the different occu * 


who were employed in all 52 weeks of 1937, and the percentay | 
: sew 


represented of the total number in such occupations, were as fo! 

Blockers (18 percent), $2,127; cutters (about 25 percent 

trimmers and milliners (5.8 percent), $889; sewing-machine operato! ' 
( 


from 

sum 

(6.4 percent), $1,793; general factory workers (6.8 percent 0a \f 
J " : nau 
nonproductive workers (20.4 percent), $1,601. ¥ 

. = = » ° . . o avd Cf 

A percentage distribution of the earnings of millinery wo! o 

. ° ° ° . v0 Cl 

the various occupations is presented in table 3. bell 

VICI 

cisco 


4) 9 
BHou 
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1\nLE 3. —Percentage Distribution of Millinery Workers by Annual Earnings in 1937 
and by Occupation 





All non- 
Al] , General | produ 
: Block- | ,. Oper- lrim- 
Year's earnings occu- oa Cutters a tet factory tive 
pations et worker! occupa 
tion 
9. 0 ( } } 14.6 11.9% , ¥ 
nder $25 7.9 3.4 6.4 1.9 9.5 13. 1 6.3 
nder $50 66 2 we 6.4 5, 3 6.6 te 6. F 
nder $75 13 9 6 9 3 1.0) 10) 7.8 1.5 
i under $100 3.3 2.4 23  ) 9 y 5 ¢ i 4 
i under $200 &.8 6.0 | &. () 8. 0) 12. § 11.2 
nd under $300 6.2 1.3 1.6 7.4 5.7 7.2 6.9 
i under $400 5.3 4.2 5.2 7. 6. 1 1.7 1.8 
{ under $500 5.2 ( 2. ( 7.4 v f 
nd under $600 5. 2 3. 0 2.9 6.4 6. 1 2.9 8 
nder $700 5. | 2.6 1.7 5.4 6.1 1.2 
ij under S800 , 3 1.4 { 7.0 , he 1 
Rov) and under $1,C00 S.f 6.0 3. § 7.4 10.9 5.3 R.2 
ind under $1,500 9.5 15.4 15.4 he 6.8 1.8 14.7 
sv) and under $2,000 12 1.8 , 6. 7 f 6.4 
» and under $2,500 2.8 11.9 10.4 5. 1 2 3.2 
and under $3,000 Lo * | 1.Y | , > 
Y and under $3,500 j } 5 2 
ind under $4,000 2 } 4 
, | under $4,500 | 7 
ind under $5,000 2 
und over l { 
| tal reported 100.0 LO. ( 10.0 00.0 ‘){ 1). ( 





than a twentieth of 1 percent 


Hourly earnings.—-With some exceptions, productive workers in the 
nillinery industry are paid on a piece-rate basis. In union shops 
every effort is made, in fixing rates, to insure the same returns to the 
worker regardless of the great variation in the work, and a minimum 
scale of week’s wages is stated in union contracts. The productivity 
of the worker depends on the style and price of the hat, the amount 
of work involved, ete., the trimmer’s output being generally larger 
on the cheaper hats than on the more expensive ones. 

In San Francisco, because of the character and volume of the work, 
ill workers are paid a weekly rate. In other areas, cutters and gen- 
eral factory workers are paid on a time basis. Blockers usually, and 
sewing-machine operators occasionally, work as a “‘corporation”’; i. e., 
irom two to four workers pool their earnings, each receiving a certain 
sum for the week. 

Hourly earnings, based in most cases on workers’ records for a week 
in March 1938, showed that only 1 percent of the workers earned under 
-) cents an hour; 2 percent earned under 30 cents; 4 percent under 
») cents; and 6 percent under 40 cents. The effect of time rates is 


evident in the concentration of the earnings of workers in San Fran- 


‘isco, over one-half of the workers (53 percent) there earning between 
4) and 50 cents an hour and 15 percent between 60 and 65 cents. 
Hourly earnings in the various areas are shown in table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings of Millinery Workers in a Week of March, 193 
by Areas ; 





IN 
Average ; trati 


| 
Number of | 
| hourly 











Area employees 
: earnings (vel 
All areas 7, 525 | $0. 909 skill 
New York City 4, 162 1. O80 skill 
Up-State New York and Connecticut 71 726 whit 
Northern New Jersey 285 718 é 
Philadelphia and Trenton | 211 7R3 sligl 
South Atlantic area 76 24 
Texas 349 | 368 the 
Illinois ; 1, 232 . 784 | 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Milwaukee 367 670 T 
Missouri 570 - 732 
San Francisco . 202 | 538 emp 
7 ame. pre\ 
Economic Factors T 
The labor conditions existing mm the millinery industry are thy ” 
product of factors which are partly inherent in the nature of th % 
industry and partly due to the organization of individual business e 
operations. Such factors as seasonality, style, and price are due uf ‘ ; 
external causes and are beyond the control of the manufacture: * 
The great variation in employment and the low earnings of part. 1 
year workers are due mostly to the seasonality of the industry. | Led 
style factor results in small purchases of materials in advance, in Kall 
preponderance of hand and light-machine operation, in smal! firms ff 
with limited capital, few fixed assets, and few credit facilities Pers 
continuous fixing of piece rates as styles vary, and in small order 
until consumers’ acceptance is assured. gS 
The demand for low-price hats can be supplied economically on) 
where wholesale prices are based on volume production, wher 
production is mainly on a unit basis. In consequence, retail distribu 
tion through chain stores and through syndicates having millinery Ry 
departments in department stores is increasing, and distributio 7 
through jobbers is decreasing. Unless the volume of business is ove! 
$100,000, the average net income does not assure firm members off] . 
much as the higher-paid employees receive. Also there is less labor} } 
on low-price hats. : 
Factors in the industry which are capable of improvement includ 
oversupply of workers, excessive competition, lack of scienti! ler 
business organization, and imperfect factory management. Effectiv: , 
cooperation and systematic effort of employers and employees, throug! 
a strong union of employees (such as already exists) and a strong | 
association of employers, are necessary to bring about improveme! e 
in these factors. An organized effort toward lengthening seasons 
through consumer aid, and assessing style trends far enoug! 1 
advance to allow planning of each season’s production, would, 1 ‘$y 
suggested, tend to stabilize employment and advance the econo! fF Pro 


interests of the industry. 
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Industrial and Labor Conditions 
OCCUPATIONS OF WPA WORKERS 


IN NOVEMBER 1937 the United States Works Progress Adminis- 
(ration Was providing work on various projects for 1,567,000 persons. 
Over half (55 percent) of these were working as laborers or on un- 
killed manual work; slightly over 17.4 percent were assigned to semi- 
skilled work; 7.6 percent to skilled jobs; approximately 13 percent to 
white-collar occupations; those assigned as service workers made up 
slightly more than 2 percent; and supervisors and foremen constituted 
the remaining 5 percent.! 

The “assigned”? occupation is the one at which the worker was 
employed on a WPA project, regardless of his usual occupation 
previous to such an assignment. 

The classification of workers in the following table conforms in 
seneral to the usual socio-economic grouping of occupations, and the 
principal occupational classes here recorded refer to types of jobs. 
For instance, a woman occupied as a seamstress on a sewing project 
‘semiskilled nonconstruction worker,’”’ while on the 
basis of her wage rate per month she would probably be placed in 


is reported as a 


the “unskilled’’ wage group. 


t 


| The conventional socio-economic classifications have been changed 
‘to some extent to fit public-works jobs, but the groupings are essen- 
itially the same. 


Rai Employed on WPA Projects in the United States and Hawaii, by Assigned 


' 


j Occupations, Month Ending November 30, 1937 





All persons Women 


Assigned occupation —_ 








i Number Percent Number Percent 
ll occupations . . . J ; . 1, 566, 830 100. 0 274, 267 100. 0 
rofessional and technical workers : 89, 347 5.7 35, 004 12.8 

Se ; 3, 578 2 1, 278 5 
Architects and technical engineers 5, 293 .3 6 () 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art 4,019 3 917 .3 
Draftsmen. _. F 4, 679 3 84 (‘) 
Librarians and librarians’ assistants 2, 604 mn 1, 959 | 
Musicians and teachers of music 9, 598 6 1, 525 6 
Nurses, trained or registered 1,944 | 1, 879 ot 
Playground and recreational workers os 19, 447 1.3 7, 822 2.8 
Teachers (except teachers of art and music) 23, 259 1.5 15, 126 5. 5 
Writers and editors (except statistical editors) 2, 984 | oe 993 
Other professional and technical workers. 11, 852 | — 3, 415 1.3 
‘lerical workers ee 109, 788 7.0 10, 775 14.9 
Bookkeepers, accountants, and auditors_- 2, 030 263 d 
Clerks (not elsewhere classified) 63, 213 4.0 23, 260 8.5 
Timekeepers and timekeeping clerks. 24, 929 1.6 2,214 8 
Statistical editors and enumerators 2, 753 a 684 2 
Stenographers 6, 241 { », 750 2.1 
Typists_. 7, 822 5 7,011 2.6 
Other clerical workers 2, 800 | 2 1, 593 6 
roject supervisors and foremen 81, 936 5.2 14, 042 5.1 
Foremen. _. 49, 934 3.2 6, 470 2.3 
Supervisors, managers, and assistants___....__.._-- 32, 002 2.0 7, 572 2.8 
‘ Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 
'U. S. Works Progress Administration. Assigned Occupations of Persons Employed on WPA 


Tojects, November 1937. Washington, 1939. 
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Persons Employed on WPA Projects in the United States and Hawaii, }) 


Signed 


Occupations, Month Ending November 30, 1937—Continued 





All persons Wo 
Assigned occupation THE 
Number Percent Number hav 


S80 

Skilled construction workers 113, 615 A 

Blacksmiths ,» 027 } qmol 

Bricklayers and stonemasons 5, 645 - 

Carpenters 37, 566 y. ti acl 

Cement finishers . 147 .6 

Electricians 3, 485 prop 

Operators and engineers (construction equipment , } 

Painters 7 : helo 

Plasterers , : 

Plumbers and gas, pipe, and steam fitters 

Roofers and sheet-metal workers 

Stone cutters, carvers, and setters 

Structural iron and steel workers 

Other skilled construction workers 


Skilled noneconstruction workers 
Cabinetmakers 
Machinists, millwrights, and toolmakers 
Mechanics (not elsewhere classified) 
Other skilled nonconstruction workers 


Semiskilled construction workers 
Apprentices and helpers 
Blacksmiths’ 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ 
Carpenters’ 
Cement finishers’ 
Electricians’ 
Painters’ 
Plumbers’ 
Other 
Asphalt workers 
Blasters 
Calkers and pipe layers and coverers 
Operators of building and construction equipment 
Rodmen and chainmen (surveying) 
Tractor drivers 
Truck drivers 
Other semiskilled construction workers 


Semiskilled nonconstruction workers 

Aides (professional and recreational service 

Guards and watchmen 

Handicraft workers 

Machinists’ helpers 

Seamstresses and other clothing and textile workers 

Workers in canning, construction material, book 
and furniture repair 

Other semiskilled nonconstruction workers 


Service workers 
Cooks, chefs, and other lunchroom workers 
Housekeeping aides 
vanitors and porters 
Practical nurses and first-aid men 
Other service workers 


Laborers 





1 Less than a twentieth of 1 percent. 


The 274,267 woman workers on these projects represented 17.’ 
percent of the total force. Over half of these women were provide 
with semiskilled nonconstruction jobs; approximately 15 percent wer 


} 


placed in clerical positions; over one-eighth in professional and te 
nical work; and the remainder in service occupations (10.5 perce! 
and as supervisors and forewomen (5.1 percent). 




















Signed 


yvided 
L wert 
tec 
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PROFESSIONAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 





THE mean salary of white teachers in 1936-37 in selected towns 
having less than 2,500 population was found by the National Education 
jssociation * to be $1,005; Negro teachers averaged less than half this 
gmount, or $498. Great differences between white and colored rural 
achers were reported, also, in the matter of college training, the 
proportions of the colored with 2 or 4 years of such training being far 
below those recorded for white teachers. These and other significant 
racial Comparisons are shown in the following table, based on a study 








of 265 counties or comparable school units, in 20 representative States, 
7 of which were in the southern group. 

Usable replies were obtained from 11,298 teachers—3,926 from 
vhite teachers and 1,476 from colored teachers in the Southern States, 
ind 5,896 from white teachers in the other States. 










Professional and Economic Status of White and Negro Teachers in Rural Schools, 1936-37 









W hite teachers Negro teachers 




















































9_or- )-Or- [ 
rs owns = : Owns 
Item l-teacher more- under l-teacher more- ad r 
de de 
schools teacher 9 5 schools teacher 2,4 
2 54K) 2 A) 
in open schools in open schools 


popula- 
tion tion 


country in open 
country 


country in open 
country 





Professional status 


Percent teaching elementary grades 
RT . 4.0 65.0 19.8 gg? F 71.9 54 
Median yeai's of school service to date 5.3 7.5 7.1 8.2 8.1 7 
Median years in present position 2.9 3.4 3.5 4 3. 3 
Percent of total 
With 2 years or more ol college 
training 62.3 SS. 8 95. 2 BH. 2 51.0 74.9 
With 4-year college degrees 10.0 38. 9 56.9 i, 7 14.9 34.3 
Belonging to State teachers’ as- 
sociations 74. 7 88. 4 93.4 58. 0 79. 4 82.4 
Belonging to national teachers’ 
associations 8.7 15.9 19.6 1.2 3.0 24 
Choosing education as perma- 
nent career 75. 6 85. 5 72.0 96.8 95. 6 94. 1] 
mily responsibilities and living condi- 
ms 
Percent who are men__. 15.8 25.8 29. 2 6.8 24.4 29. 8 
Percent who are married 26. 6 37.5 31.6 43.5 47.7 19, 5 
Mean number of dependency units ! 1.0 1,2 cia 2.3 2.4 2.2 
Percent of total 
Maintaining homes 31.0 47.5 12.0 37.1 38.8 47.0 
Owning or buying homes 14. 6 19.7 15.3 UI 25. 0 27.4 
Having heated bedrooms __. 29.3 40. 1 WO. 4 32.0 33.9 42.8 
Having electric current 4). 2 60. 4 &5. 7 15.9 16. ! 49.7 
Having running water 33.3 55, 3 72.5 1k. 3 18.0 AQ), 5 
Having bathtub or shower 28. 2 0.8 §9, 8 8.7 11.2 0.8 
Transportation facilities 
Percent of total 
Owning or buying automobiles. 61.6 69.1 60. 7 38. 2 48.1 43.5 
Riding to school 55.8 63.8 31.7 47.1 12.1 32.9 
Median miles to school 2.0 2.1 { 1.9 7 { 
utural, recreational, and economic op- 
portunities: 
Percent of total 
Having access to library of 1,000 
books or more 28. 9 39.4 33.0 5.4 8.2 16.0 
Purchasing 1 or more professional 
books 43.0 49.4 52.5 5G. 2 67.6 63.5 
Purchasing 1 or more nonpro- 
fessional books 27.1 32.4 37.5 15.8 23.0 52.9 





\ “dependency unit” 1epresents one person wholly dependent or two persons partially dependent 








National Education Association of the United States. Teachers in Rural Communities: A National 
Urvey of their Professional, Social, Cultural, and Economic Status. Washington, 1939. 
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Professional and Economic Status of W hiteand Negro Teachers in Rural Schools, 19 
Continued 





White teachers Negro teac! 








2-or- 

l-teacher | more- 
| schools | teacher | 5 x schools | teacher 
| in open | schools onale- in open | schools 
country | in open | hom country | in open 
country country 


2-or- 


‘owns 
T = 1-teacher more- 


Item under 


Cultural—C ontinued. 
Percent of total—Continued. 
Subscribing for 1 or more pro- 
fessional magazines -- , 
Subscribing for 1 or more non- | 
professional magazines_._-_.... hal 
Median number of— 
Religious services attended 
Social events attended : 12 15 
Professional meetings attended 6 
Special trips taken during school | 
year... —_— | 2.5 > 
Percent of total 
Attending college summer school 2° 33. ¢ 
Traveling at least 2 weeks during 
summer _ _. hitleie 2 24.9 | 29.4 
Earning money during summer 
(not teaching) “ 15.5 16. 1 
Mean school salary $881 $1, 005 


| 
| 
| 





2? Over 45. 
OPPPPOOS 


THIRD 5-YEAR PLAN OF SOVIET UNION 


THE Third 5-Year Plan of the Soviet Union, covering the years 
1938 v9 1942, contemplates an increase of wage earners and salaried 
employees from 27 million in 1937 to 32 million in 1942 (about 35 
percent).' 

According to the plan, the wage fund for wage earners and salaried 
employees in industries, trades, and services will be increased by | 
percent, while the earnings in money and products of the peasants 
engaged on large-scale Soviet collective farms (kolkhozys and _ sov- 
khozys) will be increased by 70 percent. There will be an additional 
increase in the earnings of the same peasants engaged in cottag 
industries while not engaged in farm work. Thus, the earnings o! 
the wage earners, peasants, and salaried employees (‘‘intellectual 
workers) are to be increased under the terms of the plan, on a 
average, by more than 50 percent during 1938-42. 

At the same time it is planned to increase the production of goods 
as shown in the following statement: 


Inder of | 
production | 
in 1942 
Manufactured goods: (1987 = 100) | Provisions—Continued. 
Cotton cloth _-- 5 aa deaae ae Meat - -_ - 
Woolen cloth _- ... 236 Poultry - - -- 
Knitted goods - -_--_--- .-. 182 Sausage products 
Clothing silat —— Fish and herring 
Footwear-_---- aiid 160 Butter and fat 
Furniture___-_ ; Baan 275 Sugar-___- 
Provisions: Canned goods 
Kegs...... 
Cheese. _ - 








! Profsoyuzy S. 8. 8. R. (Moscow), April 1939, pp. 
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The new 5-year plan also contemplates an increase in the public 
expenditures for social improvements in cities and villages by 70 
percent, and an increase in the expenditures for the improvement of 
public health conditions from 10.3 billion to 16.5 billion rubles.? 
For the housing of workers the floor space is to be increased by 35 
million square meters, and the separate individual family houses by 
i) million square meters.* 

It is proposed to make the attendance of the secondary schools 
universal, first in the cities and then in the villages. This would mean 
that in 1942 there would be about 40 million pupils in the elementary 
and secondary schools in the Soviet Union, as against 8 million in 
former Imperial Russia in 1913. 

The number of skilled workers is to be increased by 8 million. The 
number of specialists having secondary education is to be increased 
by 90 percent, and of those having higher education by 72 percent. 

The composition of the “intellectual’’ element of the population of 
the Soviet Union in 1937 was as follows: 

















Leaders of the undertakings and establishments 1, 751, 000 










Engineers and architects F ; 250. 000 
Technicians___- , : . 810, 000 
Agriculturists_ __ oh a 80, 00% 
Other specialists connected with agriculture 96, 060 
Scientists _ _ - 80, 000 
Teachers heed uae Pie ate 969, 000 
Journalists, librarians, club leaders, and others 297, 000 
Artists _ _. ‘ ; a : 159, 000 
Physicians_. 152, 000 
Lower medical staff members __. 382, 000 
Economists, statisticians 822, 000 
Bookkeepers, accountants 1, 617, 000 
se | 46, 000 
University students . 550, 000 
Other intellectual groups, such as military leaders 1, 550, 000 





This total, including family members, amounts to about 13 to 14 
percent of the total population of the Soviet Union. 

The Third 5-Year Plan proposes to raise the educational level of 
the wage-earning class to that of the class of engineers and technicians. 









’ Legal value of paper ruble as fixed by the Soviet Government is equivalent to 20 cents. 
‘One square meter= 1,550 square inches. 
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RESTRICTION IN EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES 
IN NEW YORK 


THE growing discrimination against the employment of Negroes j 
New York in any but manual and unskilled jobs is a matter of serious 
concern, according to the Second Report of the New York Stat 
Temporary Commission on the Condition of the Colored Urban Pop 
lation to the Legislature of the State, February 1939.' The con 


mission found that financial and mercantile enterprises employing 


hundreds of thousands of white-collar workers throughout the Stat 
do not hire Negroes for such work.? With the exception o| 
garment and fur trades and related industries in the city of \; 
York, the factories for the most part afford no openings for color 
labor. <A carpet factory in Yonkers, which at peak periods has (,()0 
workers on its pay rolls, hires no Negroes and is reported as ney 
having employed any in more than 50 years. If these workers 
uble to secure any foothold at all in the fields of engineering, laborato. 
work, or transportation, it is only after great effort. Insurance co. 
panies, banks, and public utilities have definite policies barring 


restricting them from employment. The largest insurance company 
in the world, which writes more insurance among the colored peop: 


than all the Negro insurance companies combined, stated that! 


Negroes were employed in its force of 20,000-odd in New York Stati 


alone. The largest public utility in the State, which employ: 


greater number of persons than all of the departments of the Stat 
combined, reported ‘‘perhaps a dozen” colored persons among Its 


emplovees. 


These conditions are themselves serious enough, but certain present tend 
if not checked, point the way to even more serious employment problems ! 
colored population in the near future. During the last decade there has | 
marked decrease in the proportion of all workers engaged in production oc 
tions, a decrease caused by shifts in manufacturing activities and techn 
developments. Domestic and personal service showed a similar propo! 
decrease. On the other hand, during the same period workers engaged i: 

1 For summary of findings and recommendations of the preliminary report, see Monthly Labor 
June 1938. 

2In 1930 the Negro population of New York State was 412,814, or 3.3 percent of its total po) 

Population experts estimate the Negrves in the State in 1938 at nearly 500,000, 
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clerical, and’professional service occupations, which have been usually closed to 
Negroes, Showed a proportional increase. 

Although the need for manpower in industrial production declined 
during the last 10 years, a shift of Negro labor into induStrial occupa- 
tions in marginal capacities took place. In brief, such laborers during 
these 10 years “have shown a tendency to shift into contracting fields 
of employment, with the ironic probability that by the time they 
have entrenched themselves they will be under pressure to move to 
more fruitful areas.”” The report under review emphasizes, however, 
that this has not been a voluntary movement but the inevitable result 
of the fact that expanding employment fields are usually closed to 
Negro workers. ‘‘It would seem, therefore, to be easily demonstrable 
that one great need of the Negro population is to be accepted into a 
wider area of the State’s employment fields. Negro labor must be 
allowed to share more equitably in all employment oportunities of our 
industrial economy.”’) This has been, the commission reports, the 
constant purpose of Negro workers, but they have been frustrated 
by community forces actuated by various motives. One of the 
outstanding factors in this opposition is the employers’ disinclination 
to hire Negroes for any but menial or casual labor. Important retail 
establishments throughout the State illustrate strikingly this attitude 
of employers. 

One of the largest department stores in New York City, although 
typical of retail houses in its employment policy, is, in fact, much 
more liberal than many other firms. This establishment, which has 
‘at different periods of the year between 10,000 and 19,000 on its 
staff, includes only 175 Negro men on its pay roll. All of these are 
‘clevator operators or cafeteria or kitchen workers. According to the 
commission, Negroes are completely barred from employment as 


ee clerks, shipping clerks, sales or office employees, chauffeurs, or 


iechanies, although many of the applicants have college degrees and 
wre references than the average white employees in such occupations. 
Only about 65 colored persons were reported among the New York 


‘World’s Fair administrative staff of 1,200 and construction crews of 


100. Included in the 65 are receptionists, maids, attendants, night 


cleaners, 1 policeman, 1 draftsman, several mail-room workers, and 2 
partists. In the opinion of the commission, ‘‘this small number of jobs, 


Unainly menial, is indeed an inequitable share for Negroes, especially 
on view of the fact that over 70 million dollars of New Yor k City’s 


Dpublic moneys have been invested in the fair.’’ 


In up-State New York employment of Negroes in the large factories and whole- 
Psale and retail establishments is also practically nonexistent. In Rochester, for 
Pexample, one survey showed that of 35,120 employees in private firms, only 70 
»were Negroes. The largest firm, manufacturer of photographic equipment and 


BBupplies, employing 16,351 persons, reported 1 Negro porter and 19 construction 
163839—39——__7 
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workers engaged by a subsidiary corporation. Another firm manufa 
optical goods reported 3,000 employees—no Negroes; two clothing manufacturers 
reported 4,000 employees and not one Negro because they “are supplied wit} 
workers by the. union upon requisition.” 


ring 


The commission’s survey of Syracuse included 10,288 em) 


OVeeAs 


among whom were 15 Negro workers occupied as cleaners and laborers 
Only 4 colored workers among 28,932 employees were reported jy 


large and small factories and mercantile establishments in the ‘ Triple 
Cities” of Binghampton, Endicott, and Johnson City. The larges; 
enterprise in that district, dealing in leather products, had but 9 
Negroes in its average force of 15,000. Another important many. 
facturer, making mathematical apparatus, reported none of this rac, 
in his personnel of 3,985. 

A cigar factory in Poughkeepsie was employing 12 semiskille, 
Negroes, but among the other 5,252 employees covered by th: 
mission’s survey in the same city only 7 colored workers in the uns! 
groups were reported. 

The commission ‘‘was at a loss to understand how Negroes in these 
and other communities in the up-State region managed to ma! 
living and survive starvation. Certainly, where they have been 
unable through their own efforts to cope with this serious problew 
of no employment it is the duty of the State to lend assistance.’’ 

Some very active campaigns, including threatened boycott, hay 
been launched in colored neighborhoods with a view to securing jobs 
in local offices and stores. Occasionally these efforts have met with 
some little success. In general, however, the concessions have beer 
temporary and have involved only a few new employment opportuni- 
ties. According to the commission, the most effective of thes 
campaigns was carried out in the Harlem area in New York Cit) 
where several hundred Negro clerks were estimated to have secured 
positions in 1934 and 1935. 

Several of the persons who originally sponsored this movement 
however, now take the attitude that the results did not justify th 
community effort expended in this crusade.’ Negroes are not onl} 
blocked from entering many employment fields, but they frequently 
face the loss of jobs long held by laborers of their race. It has bee 
reported that employers have in recent years deliberately dismissed 
them and given their jobs to white workers. In this group of employ- 
ers ‘“‘would seem to be one of the largest bus companies, a subsidiary 
of a major eastern railroad.” In 1937 this company had employed 
97 Negroes as ‘‘bus-service stewards” to accompany busses on long 
trips, to handle baggage, and to perform other duties. In January 
1938 all but 6 of these colored men were summarily discharged, 





3 For an account of the Harlem Pact for employment of white-collar Negro workers, made public Aucus 
7, 1938, see September 1938 Monthly Labor Review, pp. 557-58. 
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although their superiors stated their work was satisfactory. The 
places of 86 of these dismissed stewards who had received $35 per 
month were filled by creating positions for ‘baggage checkers” who 
were all white and who were selected from former drivers out of work 
at the close of the travel season. Twenty of the white baggage 
checkers are paid $90 per month to load and unload baggage. For 
2-hour periods they are relieved by Negro redcaps, who receive no 
remuneration for this extra labor. 








The Older Worker 


POCO 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS IN NE\\ 
YORK 


IN ITS study of discrimination in employment of the middle-aged. 
the New York State Joint Legislative Committee, created by a reso- 
lution adopted May 7, 1937, first endeavored to ascertain the causes 
of the discrimination and the extent to which it existed in the State 

The committee found that in some instances a thoughtless employ- 
ment policy had developed which did not take into account, in any 
way, older employees. Its preliminary report! also noted 21 allege: 
causes of discrimination against the employment of older persons 

Agreeing with the position taken in an editorial, that “the govern- 
ment has little right to criticize private industry for discriminating 
against older workers, unless the government, itself, sets a good 
example,” the committee originated a bill in the New York Legis- 
lature, providing against such discrimination. This measure passed, 
and was signed by the Governor of New York on April 4, 1938. 

The committee’s early studies regarding what it considered tli 
primary cause of alleged discrimination against middle-aged workers, 
namely “increased rates of compensation insurance,” led it to the 
conclusion that “age and rate-making for compensation insurance ha 
no relation.’”’ However, as a serious doubt still existed as to whether 
or not the inclusion of middle-aged wage earners in the working fore 
raised compensation-insurance costs, because they had, it was alleged, 
more severe and costly accidents and were slower in recovering, further 
study of this point was made. The results of this later research are 
given in a report to the legislature transmitted on March 31, 1939.’ 

From New York State Department of Labor the committee ob- 
tained an analysis of some 80,000 compensation cases handled by that 
office in 1937. This showed that the peak in all accidents in that 
year, tabulated by age of the injured, occurred at 25 years of age, 
though it varied somewhat in different occupations. The figures als 
showed that older workers were not liable to more severe accidents 
than the younger ones and that age had apparently not been a factor 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1938, p. 1138: Causes of Discrimination Against Older Worker 
Based on Preliminary Report of New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Discrimination in 
ployment of the Middle-Aged, 1938. 

2 New York. Legislative Document (1939) No. 77, pp. 40-41 and 54-58. Albany, 1939, 
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in the fatal-accident cases, which were more costly. The committee 
reached the conclusion not only that older workers did not cost em- 
ployers more for compensation than younger workers, but indeed 
that the middle-aged worker was not so expensive to the employer, 
fom a compensation-cost standpoint, as the younger worker. The 
committee was not able, however, to settle this point beyond a doubt, 
because neither the State Labor Department nor agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government had available information as to how many people 
were employed in New York State in 1937 in compensable occupa- 
tions, by age groups comparable with the 80,000 accident cases 
analyzed. Recommendation, therefore, was made that the New 
York State Labor Department obtain this information so that the 
question might be cleared up. 

To alleviate what the committee believes to be one of the most out- 
standing causes of discrimination in the employment of the middle- 
aged—physical unfitness—it was recommended that— 

Legislation be enacted to provide for the physical repair of all persons over 21 
and under 65 years of age who have a correctable physical defect which prevents 
them from gainful employment, and who are unable to afford the expense of 
correcting the same, and who are citizens of the United States and have been 
residents of the State for a period of at least 1 year immediately preceding their 
application for such relief. 

The committee further recommends that any such law should not become 
fective until 1 year after its passage because of the expense involved and the 


administration problems which will have to be worked out in connection with 


uch & program. 


In the opinion of the committee, the rehabilitation program will 
more than pay for itself after 1 year by the reduction of welfare costs, 
to say nothing of the saving effected in human values. 

In West Virginia, the committee stated, successful experiments have 
been made under a somewhat similar rehabilitation scheme which has 

een of advantage to all concerned. A general saving of 57 percent 
n welfare costs alone is reported. 

The committee contemplated the enactment of legislation along the 


ines of the Massachusetts Act, now in operation, which prohibits 


iscrimination in the employment of older persons, but, after reflec- 
ion, came to the conclusion that such a law would not solve the 
problem. Such action would run counter to the committee’s policy 
Mf persuasion without recourse to force. Also, the members were not 
onvinced that such an act would have any substantial effect. 

| The committee states that its task is by no means completed. Many 
toblems will have to be worked out over a period of years if perma- 
lent solutions are to be had. In illustration, adult education and 
tuidance should be given consideration. Cooperation between em- 
loyers and employees and various government agencies must be 
loser. The employers of the State will have to be educated as to the 
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need for immediate cooperation to solve the problem under invest}. 
gation. Differences in compensation costs to large and small esta). 
lishments call for study and adjustment. Consideration must }p 
given to the matter of group insurance. The State’s rehabilitatio) 
departments must be studied with a view to consolidating them an¢ 
making their services more effectual at less cost. The question of the 
future need for health insurance in the State should be given attention, 

Great masses of statistics have been gathered and correlated, by; 
further important facts must be found. Neither Government nor 
industry apparently has certain vital statistics on the main probley 
in question and certain kindred problems. This lack of informatio) 
is given as “reason enough for the extension of this committee fo 
1 year.”’ 

The State and Federal Labor Departments and also the Feders 
Social Security Board have been of great assistance to the committee 
by making surveys to throw more light on the subject of investigatior 
Industries and industrial communities have also been helpful in this 
connection. 

Believing that another year’s investigation and study would enable 
it to present ‘“‘a complete set of figures dealing with this subject from 
every important angle,’ the committee requested that its life be ex- 
tended for such period. A resolution to this effect passed both houses 
of the New York Legislature May 20, 1939. 
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Housing Conditions 


MEPLPLIP PIPL IS III III II IIL I OI II III III I III E III ODI E IIL L OLE L EI OL IIE EE EELS 
TENANT SELECTION FOR PUBLIC LOW-RENT 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


SINCE the public low-rent housing program is intended to provide for 
persons in the lowest income groups, who are living under substandard 


' onditions, the United States Housing Authority stresses the impor- 


tance of sound and standardized methods of tenant selection. In one 
of its recent bulletins,' the Authority lays down certain criteria to be 
established by local housing authorities to insure that the families to 
which dwellings are rented meet the requirements of the Federal 
Government as to need for subsidized housing and that they are able 
to pay the project rents. 

It is regarded as essential that local authorities make an early start 
in determining policies for admission to new projects. If preliminary 


' plans are made when construction of a project commences, a period 


of 4 to 6 months is available in which to complete the list of tenants. 


The services of a professionally qualified person are required in advance 


of the actual selection of tenants. In addition it is desirable for the 


‘local housing authority to appoint a special advisory committee to 
assist in formulating policies and procedure. 


Study of family size, income, rents, and occupations of families living 
under substandard conditions all figure in making plans. Some cities 
already have the results of surveys of this kind. 


Standards for Tenant Selection 


Any standards adopted by a local housing authority must first of all 
meet the legal requirements of the United States Housing Act and the 
local law. In order to carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the 
laws, it is necessary to fix limits on occupancy and to guard against 


partiality in selecting tenants. 


i 


7 


* 


The United States Housing Act states that no tenant may be ac- 
cepted whose net income exceeds five times the rental (including heat, 
light, water, and cooking fuel), except in the case of a family having 
three or more minor children, when the income may be six times the 
rental. In the bulletin here reviewed, it is recommended that local 


ees 


‘ 


‘United States Housing Authority. Bull. No. 22 on Policy and Procedure: Initial Steps in Tenant 


| Selection. Washington, 1939. 
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housing authorities make every effort to select families having in: yy)¢. 
of less than the maximum permitted either under the Federal |,w. , 
under the local law if the latter provides a lower maximum. 

It is not believed to be practicable to establish minimuni joy), 
limits for eligibility in an arbitrary manner. If families with unusial}y 
low incomes are to be housed, each case must be determined on jj; 
merits, in order that decent housing may not be obtained by sacrificing 
other essentials. Study must be made of the steadiness of the family 
income, the past rent-paying record, the extent and type of indebted. 
ness, if any, and the record of the family in meeting its obligations, 

The physical need for housing is best determined, in -the light of 
local conditions, by means of a scoring system applied accurately and 
objectively. If one major factor or a combination of substandard 
housing conditions threatens the safety, health, or morals of occupants 
of a dwelling, the family is then eligible for consideration in selecting 
tenants for a project. By moving families living under the worst 
conditions, the way is opened for the closing or compulsory repair of 
the structures that are poorest. 

[Items to be taken into account in establishing the necessary scoring 
system include the lack of one or more of the following: Running 
water, inside private toilet, bath or shower, adequate and safe heating 
and cooking facilities (including sink, natural light, and adequate 
ventilation), and adequate and safe artificial lighting facilities. Als 
of importance are the space and room arrangements as they bear on 
privacy, health, and morals, and the existence of fire hazards, over- 
crowding, or doubling up of two or more families. Dwellings should 
be scored according to the location, that is as to whether many nearby 
buildings are abandoned or in need of repairs or demolition; whether 
industrial nuisances such as noise and smoke are present, streets ar 
congested, social influences are demoralizing, or play spaces for clil- 
dren are absent; and whether any local health or sanitary regulations, 
tenement or housing laws that have not already been listed are vio- 
lated. High rent for decent accommodations is not considered as 4 
cause for rehousing under the existing program, although it has some- 
times been so rated by other agencies. 

Family make-up, for the purposes of the United States Housing 
Authority, includes a natural family, or a cohesive family group 
which may include dependent relatives, other dependents cleary 
established as an inherent part of the group, and working adults 
known to have lived regularly as a part of the family, whose earnings 
form an integral part of the family income and whose resources il 
used in meeting family expense. The definition does not include 4 
household composed of two distinct families, one with lodgers 
transient paying guests, a household of unrelated working adults, or ® 
person living alone. 
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The following limits on room-occupancy are suggested by the United 
States Housing Authority as a guide: 


Minimum and 
maximum num- 
ber of occupants 


Living-room bedroom - : ne ; 2 

Bedrooms: 
1 full size___ x bea a 2 
1 full size and 1 small 2-3 
8 Ee ee ey 3-4 
1 full size and 2 small_ | 4 
2 full size and 1 small_ 4-5 
ee SL da ae 5-6 
2 full size and 2 small_ : 5-6 
3 full size and 1 small. d 6-7 
4 full size__ , 7-8 


Experience has shown the need for establishing clearly defined loca! 
policies, In advance of tenant selection. It is recommended that 
special restrictions on families be kept at a minimum, but tentative 
policies should be fixed as to the proportion of relief families and differ- 
ent occupational and racial groups to be housed. 

Methods of selecting tenants.—After the general criteria for tenant 
selection are laid down, the success of those responsible for selecting 
tenant families wili depend upon the methods employed in obtaining 
applications for occupancy from families in the lowest income brackets. 
Adequate publicity should be given the housing project, so that all 


‘possible eligibles will apply. In order not to mislead prospective 
‘tenants, rents should be quoted, including charges for utilities and 


other additions to the shelter rent. This will eliminate a number of 
ineligible families which otherwise might apply. 
Provision for the filing of applications should be made simultaneously 


iwith the release of publicity. The necessary forms should give com- 


plete information in order to make it possible to verify the facts and 
to determine the eligibility of the applicants. It is stressed that taking 
applications is more than a clerical job, and that qualified interviewers 


should be employed. 


The services of representatives of the United States Housing Au- 


‘thority may be useful in obtaining and training personnel to select 
/project tenants, and the Authority contemplates publication of supple- 
mentary guides, forms, and form letters for the use of local authorities. 
"However, certain procedural details must be settled locally, and the 


local authorities are in a position to determine when to display finished 
dwelling units, and what sizes of offices will be required for tenant- 


selection work. 
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OPERATIONS OF CREDIT UNIONS IN 1938 


REPORTS covering 96 percent of all the credit unions in active oper. 
tion in the United States at the end of 1938 indicate that all creqj; 
unions combined made loans in that year totaling nearly a quarte 
of a billion dollars. More than 1,500,000 loans were made during th 
year. The total membership at the end of the year is estimated 4 
over 1,800,000. ‘Total assets aggregated, for reporting associations 
approximately $142,000,000, of which nearly 114 million was shar 
capital paid in by the members. Data on dividends were not ayai 
able for State-chartered organizations in 12 States; the remaining 
credit unions returned in dividends on share capital, for the year 
nearly 3% million dollars. 

The loans outstanding at the end of 1938 represented 88.7 percent 
of the share capital of the Federal credit unions and 96.5 percent o 
that of the State-chartered associations. 

Substantial increases in membership and assets were made in most 
of the States for which data were obtained for both 1937 and 1938 
these items registered gains of 24.1 and 25.1 percent, respectivel) 
Although the credit unions formed under the Federal act are increasing 
in both numbers and size at a faster rate than is true, in most States 
of those formed under State acts, nevertheless the latter as a grou 
also show continuous growth. From 1937 to 1938 the total number 
of State-chartered credit unions increased by about 9 percent, 
against 20.6 percent for those under Federal charter. Members 
increased, in the same period, by 22.4 and 29.7 percent, respectivel) 
However, a greater increase in total business (i. e., amount of loans 
made) was shown by the State associations. 

At the end of 1938 the leading States in point of number of associt- 
tions were, in order, Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, Pennsylvania, an¢ 
Massachusetts. [Illinois was also the leader as regards total member 
ship, followed in order by Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, an¢ 
Wisconsin. Massachusetts still led as regards amount of loans during 
the year, the organizations in that State having made loans aggregatili 
nearly 25 million dollars. New York, another old credit-union State 
came in second place with nearly 20 million dollars, and Illinois ! 
third place with nearly 19% millions. California was the only oth! 
State in which the 1938 loans totaled over 10 million dollars. 
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The distribution of the 7,265 credit unions, by State and type of 
incorporation, is given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Total Number of State- and Federal-Chartered Credit Unions at the End of 


1938, by States 



































Ty a a 

State and type of ae State and type of a | State and type of ae 

charter ciations charter ciations | charter | ciations 
|. ol ee 7, 265 || Kentucky... .......... 79 | North Carolina. _. 114 
ee ee 1 4, 250 Re 74 | eee wil 84 
Federal _--- - 23,015 Federal _. RS 5 || Federal_. 30 
== || Louisiana...._...-.-- 87 | North Dakota: Federal 34 

,Jabama..- onan 73 ae al fo een 407 
State re 57 Federal __. + 64 Stete...... 240 
a 16 || Maine._...-- 31 Federal ___--- 167 
Arizona er 18 _ er be. aaa 74 
ee . 2 Federal. oe as 28 State____. , 44 
Federal. ---- 16 || Maryland. .-.--- ; = 55 Federal_._-__- 30 
Arkansas. - - 30 poate... .... , 31 | Oregon a 60 
State wiece 16 ae 24 State , ee 25 
Federal. - - - 14 Massachusetts - _- bean 443 Federal___...__-- 35 
California ae 372 State...... ae 382 Pennsylvania______- 444 
State _. — 163 } Federal _-_- ; 61 State an 69 
Federal — 209 || Michigan.----- 196 Federal ___- woul 375 
Colorado... CS adic 94 a 139 Rhode Island 29 
SS ae : 49 Federal... .- 57 State —- : | 16 
Federal 45 Minnesota. ---_- a 309 , ee 13 
Connecticut: Federal_- 143 State___.- ‘ 296 || South Carolina. _.__--. | 32 
Delaware: Federal 10 Federal P . 13 State ae 3 
District of Columbia 107 || Mississippi- - - 20 Federal 29 
State. - - waka 24 State........ 7 || South Dakota: Federal_| 16 
Federal... Jai 83 Federal...._...__- 13 Tennessee. _.._.__.- 7 
Florida. ....- — 127 ee 223 State as dail 66 
Ses ». 33 See 4200 Federal________- 61 
Federal... .. 94 a 23 || Texas._____- we 292 
ek 116 Montana. _._- aie 21 || State... 87 
ee 83 State___. —_ 7 |i Federal___-- 205 
Federal & 33 _.... oe wt kk. eee 48 
Hawaii: Federal | 82 || Nebraska_____- 184 a 2A 
Idaho: Federal 3... 26 State__-_- 161 Federal ‘ 22 
ee : 57 Federal _- 23 || Vermont: Federal__- 4 
State... ... 489 || Nevada: Federal. SF VeGeeee.........-.. R5 
Federal... 89 || New Hampshire 12 || a S- aa 29 
| Ae eee 259 | a 8 || Federal... -- 5A 
Ee ‘ 143 | Federal > 4 |} Washington. ----- 155 
Federal _ - 116 || New Jersey -- ' 184 || = 115 
lowa atta 215 || ee 45 Federal baa 40) 
State. ._._. 7 211 | Federal __. 141 || West Virginia __- 5) 
as 4 || New Mexico: Federal. _| 11 || Sa 17 
06 7} a : 91 | New York_-. eaat 534 | Federal._._..- 33 
State an | 75 State a , 166 Wisconsin: State §__ 542 
i 16 Peaswrm.......... 368 || Wyoming: Federal 16 

' Includes 2 associations not yet in operation at end of year, and 54 associations in voluntary liquidation. 

» ‘Includes 13 associations not yet in operation at end of year; also 201 associations, liquidated or in process 

» of liquidation. 


+ No data for State-chartered associations. 
‘ Estimated 


‘No Federal credit unions in operation at end of year, though 1 had received a charter. 


Data for 1938, by States, are shown in table 2. As already noted, 


/more than 95 percent of all credit unions in active operation are 
‘included in this table. The data for the Federal credit unions were 


j 


“supplied by the Credit Union Division of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and represent slightly more than 97 percent coverage of all 
active associations chartered under the Federal act. The data for the 
State-chartered associations were furnished by the officials having 


/supervision over credit unions in the various States. All of the 
important credit-union States are included except Missouri, from 


+ 
4 
$ 
=| 


which no report was received. It was reported from South Dakota 
that no associations had been chartered under the State act; and in 








‘a AD) 


Dia 


South Carolina the State officials are in doubt as to their authori, 
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to require reports from the associations. 


TABLE 2.—Operations of State- and Federal-Chartered Credit Unions in 1938. 





Number 
of associa- 


State'and |__ tions ? 
typeof | 
charter | Re- 

Total) port- 
| | ing 


All States___- | 


7, 062|6, 707 


State 3 4.047/|3, 977 

Federal. _|5 3,015)2, 730 
Ala_. 73 66 
Ariz 18 16 
Ark 30 27 
Calif 372) 355 
Colo 94 93 
Conn.$ 143; 134 
Del.’ 10 9 
D.C 107; 100 
Fla.’ 127; 115 
Ga.! - 116 114 
Hawaii 8 82 81 
Idaho !! ow 26 
Il 578) 572 
Ind 259| 247 
Iowa 215| 188 
Kans 91 R7 
Ky.?. 79 76 
La 87 76 
Maine 31 27 
Md e 55 5 
Mass.!2 443| 430 
Mich 196, 189 
Minn 309; 305 
Miss 20 19 
Mo.!!. 23 22 
Mont 21 19 
Nebr_. 184 183 
Nev.! 3 3 
N. H.® 12 12 
x ae 186; 174 
N. Mex.$ 1] 9 
|) 534| 503 
N.C... 114) 107 
N. Dak.? 34 31 
Ohio 407| 376 
Okla 7 73 
Oreg 60| 56 
Pa 444) 418 
R.I 29 26 
8. C,11_ 29; 25 
8. Dak.$__- 16 14 
Tenn 127; 118 
Tex_- 292; 261 
Utah. 48 45 
Vt.8. 4 2 
Va.. R5 76 
Wash.. 155; 150 
W. Va.* 50; 42 
Wis.'4 542) 542 
Wem. Ac 16 14 


Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers 2? 


1, 787, 858/ $113, 927 


1, 161, 331 


626, 527 


465 
R84 
591 
329 
, 647 
35, 489 
766 
8, 109 
175 
, 469 
. 355 
2, 283 
, 053 


17, 
i, 


~ 


655 
, 406 
, 171 
, 476 


5, 898 


, 170 
, 809 
, 547 
, 719 
4, 313 
5, 037 


196 

3, 084 

55, 076 
980 

, 274 
230 
2, 991 
849 
, 153 
, 159 
, OR2 
5, 715 
4, 202 
2, 649 
, 893 
762 
172 
147 
20, 304 


7 O75 


mig miu 


9, 463) 


117, 423 


1, 323) 


3, 9OS 


840 
892 


Paid-in 
share capi- 
tal? 


760 $1 
964) 1 
, 796 


mis 


_ w4e 


76, 152 
O85 
R80 
914 
SH4 
2, 841 
41, 782 
049 
169 
520 
528 
R93 
12] 
872 
205 
5A3 
268 
362 
468 
H&S 
413 
604 
179 
639 
547 
74, 342 

, 034, 038 
4, ORS 
237, 786 
R68, 683 
34, 077 
116, 807 
780, 288 
111 , Rf 5 
5, 042. 643 
2%), 142 
772, 605 

5, 567, 324 
308, 219 
124, 995 
125, 824 
1, 800, 486 
3, 844, 156 
413, 907 

3, 593 

1, 006, 993 
1, 561, 436 
397, 561 
6, 592, 538 
45, 731 


= 
= 
LS 


— W 
— 
— 


, 184, 
, 670, 
948, 

SI, 
R09, 
Stl, 
012, 
83H, 
1, 380, 
, 106, 

280, 
825, 
, 665, 
4, 156, 
, o41, 
130, 
189, 


Nw 


—_ 


_ 


— 


Total 


assets 3 


) 


41, 
12, 
20, 484, 024 
559 
653 
522 
453 
061 
021 
688 
912 


913, 
118, 
ITF 

10, 5 
1, 334, 
1, 429, 

15, 

3, 334, 
1, 341, 671 

2, 474, 260 
1, 073, 355 

91, 753 

5, 003, 044 

3, 132, 615 

2, 324, 987 

926, 997 

1, 708, 8453 
1, 244, 207 
485, ORS 
967, 217 

, 271, 726 

5. 116, 466 

5, 819, 835 
191, 

206, 
82, 

790, 268 

5, 375 

480, 

168, 532 
39, 616 

5, 321, 943 

1, 151, 262 

126, 190 

5, 596, 690 
703, 367 
880, 226 

, 288, 092 

3, 189, 218 

140, 156 

139, 695 

180, 147 

, 407, 539 
473, 270 

4, 101 

1, 386, 691 

1, 731, 329 
538, 525 
7, 426, 713 
50, 109 


26 


w 


& bo 


Num- 
ber of 
loans 
during 
year 


563, 466) 1, 539, 280)\$1 
079, 442) 1, 038, 909 


500, 371 
6 18,325 
7 1, 557 
3, 288 

2, 947 
282 
653 
466 
4 40), 
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1 Unless otherwise noted, data in each State include both State and Federal associations. 
? Figures as of December 31, unless otherwise specified. 


3 Includes 2 associations not yet in operation at end of year, and 54 associations in voluntary liq 


4 3,237 associations reporting. 


5 Includes 1 association in Wisconsin, chartered but not in operation, and 12 associations in ot! 


not yet in operation at end of year; also 201 associations, liquidated or in process of liquidation. 


6 Partly estimated. 


7 No data on this point for State associations. 
8 Federal associations only; no State-chartered associations in this State. 
* State data are for year ending June 30, 1938. 
10 State data are for year ending September 30, 1938. 
1! No data for State-chartered associations. 


13 State data are for year ending October 31, 1938. 


13 476 associations reporting. 


14 State associations only. No Federal credit unions in operation at end of year, though 1 had r eds 


charter. 
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[i will be noted that in some cases certain figures (notably for num- 
ber and amount of loans made in 1938) are partly estimated. This 
was necessitated by the fact that in a number of States credit unions 
are not required to report on these points, and estimates were therefore 
made on the basis of the Bureau’s survey in 1936 in which data were 
obtained directly from the credit unions themselves. 

Reserves (in some States termed “‘guaranty fund’’) to cover possible 
losses from bad debts are required by law to be accumulated from the 
credit unions’ earnings. These reserves, in the credit unions covered 
in table 1, amounted to $5,996,256 at the end of 1938. 

No data are available as to the total amounts charged off as losses 
by the State-chartered credit unions. For the Federal associations, 
which are of considerably smaller average age than the State associa- 
tions as the Federal act was passed only in 1934, it is reported that the 
total amount thus charged off, up to December 31, 1938, represented 
only 0.055 of 1 percent of the total loans made since organization. 

The State report from Nebraska notes two distinct types of credit 
unions operating in that State. One type corresponds to the kind of 
credit unions found in other States. The second type is the rural credit 
union in which membership is open to anyone in the entire com- 
munity; these use assignments of deposits as a medium of exchange. 
The reporting official notes that these ‘‘are sometimes referred to as 
‘bankless town’ associations, as they have been organized as a substi- 
tute for a commercial bank’’ in those localities. Of the 161 State- 
chartered associations reported in that State, 92 are of thistype. They 
are, however, somewhat smaller, having an average membership per 
association of 105, as compared with 180 for associations of the ordi- 
nary type. 

Table 3 gives estimates indicating the expansion of the credit- 
union movement in the United States during the past 3 years, as indi- 
cated by number of associations, membership, and amount loaned. 


TasLe 3.—Estimated Relative Growth of State and Federal Credit Unions, 1936 to 1938 





Tt State associ- Fe de ral assoe)] 
Item and yes Total , 
and year ; ations ations 


Number of credit unions 


1936 _. 5, 437 3, 575 1, 862 

1937 6, 400 3, 900 2, 500 

1938 7, 265 4, 250 3, O1F 
Membership: 

1936 __ 1, 209, 902 893, 932 315, 970 

1937 ‘ 1, 546, 400 1, 013, 900 532, 500 

1938 1, 931, 400 1, 241, 000 690, 400 
{mount of loans: 

1936 _ _ $112, 134, 577 $96, 476, 517 $15, 658, 060 

1937 , $139, 355, 200 $102, 770, 200 $36, 585, 000 


1938 _ _ : * 29% SAE Be $186, 302, 800 $134, 513, 800 $51, 789, 000 
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WORK RELIEF ACT OF 1939 


THE President on June 30, 1939, approved a joint resolution (Pub. 
Res. 24) appropriating a total of $1,755,600,000 to finance various 
phases of the relief program. Of this amount, $1,477,000,000 was 
made available for the Work Projects Administration, while $100 
000,000 was appropriated for the National Youth Administration 
In addition, $143,000,000 was appropriated for the relief program o| 
the Farm Security Administration in rural areas, and $20,400,000 w; 

granted to certain administrative agencies to finance the work in con- 
nection with the administration of relief. The balance of the total has 
been allocated as follows: Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion, $7,000,000; Indian Service, $1,350,000; United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, $5,250,000; Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, $850,000; and National Resources Planning Board, $750,000 

The sum of $60,000,000 was authorized to be allocated to other 
Federal agencies ior the operation of relief projects. No project of 
this type may be prosecuted under any allocation upon which th 
percentage of nonrelief persons employed exceeds 10 percent of th: 
total number of employees. 

The resolution provides for work relief to be administered by th 
Work Projects Administration under the supervision of a Commis 
sioner of Work Projects. The President is authorized to detail 
commissioned officer on the active list of the United States Army to 
perform the functions of the office of Commissioner of Work Projects, 
and hereafter, appointment of any administrative or other officer in 
Washington receiving a salary of $5,000 or more, or any State relief 
administrator receiving a similar salary, must be confirmed by the 
Senate. The salary of any such officer cannot be raised within a period 
of 6 months after he takes office. 

After January 1, 1940, the States or their subdivisions must con 
tribute at least 25 percent of the cost of non-Federal projects, and 
the Work Projects Administration may not participate in a non- 
Federal building project to the extent of more than $52,000. Admin- 
istrative costs may not exceed $50,000,000, and the Commissioner 1s 
required to transmit to Congress on the first day of each session, 8 
statement showing for each State the names, addresses, positions, and 
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compensation of all employees whose compensation is $1,200 or more 
, year. Administrative and supervisory employees are required also 

to take an oath to support and defend the Constitution of the United 

States, and no part of the appropriation may be used after September 

3), 1939, to pay compensation to any person advocating the overthrow 

of the United States Government through force or violence. Aliens 

may not be employed on any project. In the case of injuries received 

by an employee while engaged on any project, workmen’s compensa- 

tion must be paid. 

Pay schedule.—The Commissioner of Work Projects is required to 
fix a monthly earning schedule which shall not substantially affect the 
current national average labor cost per person, and after August 31, 
1939, this schedule must not vary for workers of the same type in 
different geographical areas to any greater extent than may be justi- 
fied by differences in the cost of living. All relief employees must 
work at least 130 hours a month, except that the Commissioner may 
require a less number of hours per month in the case of workers with 
no dependents, and in such case their earnings must be correspondingly 
reduced. 

Employment requirements.—After August 31, 1939, all persons, 
except veterans, who have been employed on WPA projects con- 
tinuously for 18 months are to be dropped automatically but will be 
eligible for reemployment at the expiration of 30 days upon certifica- 
tion of eligibility foremployment. In employing or retaining workers, 
the WPA must determine preference, as far as practicable, on the basis 
of relative needs, and where such needs are found to be the same, 
preference must be first given to veterans and then to “other American 
citizens, Indians, and other persons owing allegiance to the United 
States who are in need.”’ The measure also provides that no relief 
worker may be employed until after his need for employment has been 
certified by a local public certifying agency, or in certain cases, by the 
Work Projects Administration, and relief workers whose need has 
not been certified must be removed from the rolls. 

It is also provided that a person in need of relief who refuses an 
offer of private employment which provides reasonable working con- 
ditions and pays the prevailing wage forfeits his right to work relief 
during the period that such private employment would be available. 
However, any person accepting such private employment will, at the 
expiration of such employment, be entitled to relief work if still in 
heed and if he has lost the private employment through no fault of 
his own, and provided he has first drawn all the benefits of unemploy- 
ment compensation due him. A relief worker is ineligible for employ- 
ment on a project if he has refused to accept employment on any 
other Federal or non-Federal project at a wage rate comparable with 


_ or higher than that of the Work Projects Administration. Any relief 
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worker engaged on any Federal or non-Federal project whose sv ryjq, 
has been terminated through no fault of his own is eligible for restory. 
tion to the relief rolls or for reemployment on any other projec 
The Commissioner is required to cause a periodic investigation ay¢ 
to eliminate from the rolls those not in actual need. Such an investigy. 
tion must be made so that each case will be investigated at least one 
every 6 months. 

Federal Theater Project.—The Federal Theater Project was abolish) 
effective June 30, 1939, except that administrative employees ay 
be carried on the pay roll during July and certified relief workers mn 
be retained up to October 1, 1939. The other art projects may }) 
continued but not sponsored solely by the Work Projects Adminis. 
tration. 

Restrictions on use of funds.—The measure contains provisions 
prohibiting political coercion in relief, and any person employed in « 
administrative or supervisory capacity and paid from the relief fund; 
is forbidden to use his authority or influence for the purpose of inter. 
fering with an election or affecting its results. The resolution als 
prohibits the use of the funds for the payment of the compensation o' 
any Civil Service employee. The funds may not be used by an 
Federal, State, or other agency to purchase, establish, or expand mill 
factories, or plants which would manufacture or produce for sal 
articles, commodities or products in competition with existing indus. 
tries. This does not apply, however, to municipal electric plants 1 
communities not receiving adequate service at reasonable rates. It i: 
also provided that none of the funds may be used for the manufactur 
purchase, or construction of any naval vessels or military supplies 


PPPPPO OM 
STATUS OF FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR AMENDMEN! 


FIFTEEN years ago (June 2, 1924) Congress approved a resolution 
proposing a child-labor amendment to the United States Constitutio 
This was done after unsuccessful attempts had been made to pass : 
Federal child-labor law which the courts would uphold. The first 
such attempt was made in 1916,” and the law was attacked in the cas 
of Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251). The court held that th 
act was an undue extension of the interstate commerce clause of thi 
Constitution and therefore declared it illegal. A second attemp 
resorting to the use of the taxing powers, also proved futile,’ when thi 


United States Supreme Court, in the case of Bailey v. Drexel Furnitur 


Co. (259 U. S. 20), declared that although the law was a tax law 1 





1H. J. Res. No. 184, 68th Congress: 43 Stat. 670, 
239 Stat. 675. 
3 40 Stat. 1138. 
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form, it was nevertheless regulatory in purpose and therefore could 


not be made the means of legislating on child labor. 


[t was then decided to approach the regulation of child labor through 
the medium of an amendment to the Constitution. Accordingly, the 
following sections were drafted and submitted to the States, in 1924, 
for ratification: 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 

Only one State (Arkansas) ratified the amendment during the first 
vear (1924) following its submission to the States. In 1925, 3 States— 
Arizona, California, and Wisconsin—took favorable action, and in 
1927 Montana did likewise. Hence, in the 3 years following the 
passage of the amendment by Congress only 5 States had ratified it. 
Thereafter, with the exception of Colorado in 1931, no State adopted 
the proposed amendment until 1933. In that year 14 States (Illinois, 
lowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and West Virginia) were added to the list of ratifiers. In 1935, 4 
States (Idaho, Indiana, Utah, and Wyoming) and in 1937 another 
{ States (Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, and New Mexico) accepted the 
amendment. Since 1937 no further ratifications have taken place. 
As of July 1, 1939, the number of ratifying States remained 28. 

Under the Constitution a proposed amendment must be ratified by 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States before it becomes valid. 
lt will therefore be necessary for 8 more States to act favorably 
before the amendment becomes law. 

During the period since the first submission of the amendment, in 
1924, some of the States have rejected it, and a few States have taken 
no action one way or the other. Some States have even reversed 
their previous stand in the matter. Such was the case in Kansas, 
where the legislature rejected the amendment in 1925 and approved 
it in 1937. 

On June 5, 1939,‘ the Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
that Congress alone has the power to determine how long a proposal 
to amend the Constitution is subject to ratification. Since no time 
limit for ratification was placed on the amendment by Congress, it is 
therefore possible under this ruling for additional States to act favor- 
ably or even to reverse their previous unfavorable action. Many of 
the State legislatures meeting in 1939 have adjourned and the majority 
of them will not meet again until 1941. Unless the Governors of 


States that have not ratified the amendment call the respective legis- 


——ae 





* Coleman v. Miller, 59 Sup. Ct. 972. See Monthly Labor Review, July 1939 (p. 142). 
163839—39———8 
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latures into extraordinary session for that purpose, there is |jit}, 
likelihood that any action will be taken on the child-labor amendment 
during the next 2 years. 


POPPOPRN 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION ACT 


BY THE provisions of Public Act No. 19, approved on April 3, 1939. 
the Congress of the United States authorized a reorganization of the 
agencies of the Government. The President was empowered to 
investigate and to determine what changes were necessary: in order to 
accomplish the purposes of the act, namely reduction of expenditures. 
and to increase the efficiency of the operation of the Government 
The Congress, however, specifically provided that no consolidation 
or abolition should take place with the following agencies: Civ; 
Service Commission, Coast Guard, Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army, Mississippi River Commission, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, General Accounting Office, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, National Labor Relations Board, Securities and Exchang 
Commission, Board of Tax Appeals, United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, United States Maritime Commission, United 
States Tariff Commission, Veterans’ Administration, National Media- 
tion Board, National Railroad Adjustment Board, Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

On June 7, 1939, the President approved Resolution No. 20, pro- 
viding that the reorganization plans identified as No. I, submitted to 
the Congress on April 25, 1939, and No. II, submitted on May 9, 
1939, should take effect on July 1, 1939. 


Reorganization Plan No. I 


Reorganization Plan No. I provided for the setting up of four gen- 
eral administrative agencies. Part 1 of this plan concerned the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. Under this section the following agencies 
have been included: (a) The Bureau of the Budget. This agency was 
transferred from the Treasury Department. (6) The Central Statis- 
tical Board. This agency was transferred to the Bureau of the Budget 
in the Executive Office of the President. (c) The Central Statistical 
Committee was abolished and its functions transferred to the head of 
the Bureau of the Budget. (d) The National Resources Planning 
Board, formed by consolidating the functions of the Federal Employ- 
ment Stabilization Office in the Department of Commerce and the 
National Resources Committee, was also transferred to the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. The duties of these two agencies will 
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hereafter be administered by the National Resources Planning Board. 
The board shall be composed of five members appointed by the 
President. "The members will receive compensation at the rate of $50 
per day during the time they are actually engaged in the work of 
the board. 

Federal Security Agency.—Part 2 officially established the Federal 
Security Agency. ‘The following governmental agencies have been 
transferred to the new agency: United States Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor; the Office of Education in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; the Public Health Service in the Department of 
the Treasury; the National Youth Administration within the Works 
Progress Administration. These agencies and their functions, 
together with the Social Security Board and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, have been consolidated under the new agency known 
as the Federal Security Agency. The United States Employment 
Service, heretofore under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, 
will henceforth be consolidated with the unemployment-compensation 
functions of the Social Security Board set up as a part of the Federal 
Security Agency. This function shall be administered by the Social 
Security Board in connection with such unemployment-compensation 


‘functions under the direction and supervision of the Federal Security 


Administrator. 

Federal Works Agency.—FPart 3, createc the Federal Works Agency, 
in which a number of agencies of the Government dealing with 
construction of public works, ete., are included. These are the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture; the Public 
Buildings Branch of the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department; the Branch of Buildings Management of the National 
Park Service in the Department of the Interior; the functions of the 
National Park Service in the District of Columbia; the United States 
Housing Authority in the Department of the Interior; and the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works and all of the Works 
Progress Administration. By virtue of an Executive order of July 
6, 1939, the President placed the Federal Fire Council under the 
direction and supervision of the Federal Works Administrator. 

Lending Agencies.—Part 4 of Reorganization Plan No. I covered 
the general subject of “lending agencies.” Under this special heading 
there have been transferred to the Department of Agriculture the 
following agencies heretofore considered as independent: The Farm 
Credit Administration; the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; and 
he Commodity Credit Corporation. Included also under this gen- 
eral heading is the establishment of the Federal Loan Agency with an 
Administrator appointed by the President, by and with the advice 

nd consent of the Senate. The administrator shall supervise the 
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administration of and hereafter shall be responsible for the co. 
tion of the functions and activities of the following agencies he; 
considered as independent: Reconstruction Finance Corp 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, RFC Mortgage Co; 
Disaster Loan Corporation, Federal National Mortgage Asso 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Home Owners’ Loan Corp 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, Federal || 
Administration, and Export-Import Bank of Washington. 


Reorganization Plan No. Il 


Reorganization Plan No. II, which dealt with reorganization with; 
a number of the executive departments, became operative on July | 
1939, and transferred to the State Department the following: ), 
Foreign Commerce Service in the Department of Commerce: {} 
Foreign Agricultural Service in the Department of Agricultyr 
These two agencies shall hereafter be a part of the Foreign Service | 
the United States under the direction and supervision of the Secretan 
of State. Transferred to the Department of State also was 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission. 

Those transfers and consolidations relating to the Department 
Treasury included the transfer of the functions of the Bures 
Lighthouses in the Department of Commerce. The functions of this 
agency will hereafter be administered as a part of the Coast Guar 
in the Department of the Treasury. The office of the Director 
General of Railroads created during the war period, 1917-18 
been abolished and the duties have been transferred to the Secretar 
of the Treasury. Another agency established during the World Wa 
and abolished under the terms of Reorganization Plan No. IT was {! 
War Finance Corporation. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to complete the winding up of the affairs of this agency and is av 
thorized to dispose of the assets of the corporation by December 3 
1939. 

The functions of the Department of Justice have also been enlarg 
by the consolidation of a number of agencies. These include thi 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and the National Training Schoo! for 
Boys. The former agency shall be hereafter administered under t) 
general direction and supervision of the Attorney General, while ¢! 
latter function shall be administered. by the Director of the Bureau 
Prisons in the Department of Justice. 

In the Department of the Interior a number of functions consider 
applicable to the work of this executive office include the followin: 
The functions of the National Bituminous Coal Commission. | 
regard to this agency, it is specifically provided that it shall » 


abolished and the affairs of the Commission shall be wound up by the 
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secretary of the Interior. The office of the Consumers’ Counsel for 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission is also abolished, and 
these functions have been transferred and hereafter will be adminis- 
tered by the office of the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior. 
Other agencies transferred to the Department of the Interior include 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department; the Bureau of 
Fisheries in the Department of Commerce; and the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of the Department of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
the Interior shall hereafter be chairman of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, with the Secretary of Agriculture as a member 
of the Commission. Finally, the National Park Service in the 
Department of the Interior will hereafter be the home of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Commission. 

Into the Department of Agriculture has been transferred the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Into the Department of Commerce, 
the functions and obligations of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
have been transferred. A number of independent agencies have been 
affected under the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. II. To the 
Federal Security Agency has been transferred the work of the Radio 
Division and the United States Film Service of the National Emer- 
gency Council. The functions of the Secretary of the Treasury con- 
cerning appropriations for the American Printing House for the 
Blind were transferred to the Federal Security Agency. Affecting 
the National Archives, the new reorganization plan provided that the 
functions of the Codification Board shall be transferred to the National 
Archives and shall be consolidated in that agency with the functions 
of the Division of the Federal Register. 

A number of transfers and abolitions of agencies affecting the 
Executive Office of the President were also specifically provided under 
the reorganization of Government departments. All functions of the 
National Emergency Council, with the exception of the Radio Service 
and the Film Service, were transferred to the Executive Office. It 
was also specifically provided that the National Emergency Council 
should be abolished. 

The Congress in enacting the Reorganization Act of 1939 made 
several restrictions, etc., in the employment of personnel. It was 
provided that whenever the employment of any person is terminated 
by a reduction of personnel as a result of the reorganization, the person 
affected shall hereafter be given preference, provided the employee 
is qualified, but such preference shall not be effective for a period 
longer than 12 months from the date the employment of such person 
was terminated. The reorganization plan also provided that the trans- 
fer of personnel should be without change in classification or compen- 
sation, but provided further that this requirement should not operate 
after the end of the fiscal year during which the transfer was made, 
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so as to prevent the adjustment of classification or compensation jp 
conformity with the duties to which the transferred employee may he 
assigned. The President was authorized by the reorganization statyte 
to appoint six administrative assistants, who shall perform such duties 
as the President may prescribe. 


Administrative Officials 


In order to carry out the administrative duties under the Reor. 
ganization Act, the President, as of August 1, 1939, appointed g 
number of administrative heads. ‘To administer the Federal Security 
Agency, the President appointed Paul V. McNutt, former Governor 
of the State of Indiana and more recently United States High Com. 
missioner of the Philippines. John M. Carmody, formerly Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Administration, was appointed as 
head of the newly created Federal Works Agency, and Jesse H. Jones 
formerly Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was 
designated as head of the Federal Loan Agency. 

The President also named three of the six administrative assistants 
to aid in the administration of those duties and functions transferred 
to the Executive Office of the President under Reorganization Plan 
No. I. These include William H. McReynolds, who will handle mat- 
ters relating to personnel and administrative procedure; Lauchlin 
Currie, who will have charge of economic problems, and James H 
Rowe, Jr., legal questions. 


PPPPPOCE 


COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


Prohibition of Employment of Married Women in Public 
Service Held Void 


THE Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has advised the legis- 
lature that restriction of the employment of married women in the 
public service of that State, as contemplated under a number of bills, 
would be unconstitutional if enacted into law. 

The majority opinion, holding that the proposed legislation would 
be arbitrary and hence unconstitutional, declared that ‘married 
women are not, by reason either of being women or of being mar- 
ried, excluded from citizenship” although they were without the politi- 
cal rights of voting and of holding public office until recent con- 
stitutional changes. In reaching its conclusion the court pointed out 
that women whether married or unmarried are members of the State 
They are subject only to constitutional and valid statutory limite- 
tions, and share with the other citizens “the duties and privileges 0! 
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citizenship,’”’ and further, “‘like other citizens they are entitled to the 
benefit of the constitutional guaranties against arbitrary discrimi- 
nation.” 

In a dissenting opinion, one judge agreed that a general exclusion 
of married women from the public service by virtue of their married 
status would be contrary to law, but he nevertheless believed that it 
was within the province of the legislature to prohibit the employment 
of women provided their husbands were gainfully employed or able 
to furnish them with adequate support. He also believed that the 
legislature could prescribe the terms and conditions under which the 
State as an employer, hired persons for the rendition of services, pro- 
vided, ‘the establishment and observance of such terms and condi- 


tions are a reasonable method for the accomplishment of public good 


in any of its various aspects.” 

The dissenting judge remarked that as to the conflicting rights of 
married women to retain their employment and of single women to 
secure such employment, “‘the question is broader and more funda- 
mental and must be viewed entirely with reference to the public 
interest.’? Continuing, the minority opinion said, “if the situation 
of our people is such that large numbers can be benefited by the sub- 
stitution of single women for such married women, then the hands of 
the General Court are not tied by the individual or personal interests 
of either group.” He further declared that the high court of the 
State has already determined that marriage is a sufficient cause for 
the dismissal of school teachers, and that such removal has been 
declared neither ‘‘arbitrary nor capricious.”’ 


Small Loans at Usurious Rates Held a Public Nuisance 


The Minnesota Supreme Court in a recent decision declared that 
the making of small loans at usurious rates of interest constituted a 
public nuisance, within the meaning of a State statute. The attorney 
genéral alleged that the loan agency involved was engaged in the 
“loan shark business,” the principal object of which was to collect 
usurious rates of interest (sometimes as high as 530 percent per 
annum) from wage earners who were forced by necessitous circum- 
stances to borrow small sums of money. The State, through the 
attorney general, further contended that the legal remedies and 
defenses of the borrowers were inadequate and ineffective since they 
were unwilling and financially unable to defend their rights in court. 

In sustaining the issuance of the injunction against the loan agency, 
the Minnesota court pointed out that equity was the only remedy 
available to protect persons against usurious transactions, as usury 
is not a crime in Minnesota and the State may not put a stop to the 
practice by criminal prosecution. However, the practice is forbidden 
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in the interest of the public welfare under a policy “to protec: 
helpless and the poor’ from “money lenders who exact usw 
The court declared that where there is no adequate remedy eithe; 
criminal law or by the ordinary civil suit, equity may properly 
to the rescue by appropriate injunctive relief. (State v. O’ Neil 


N. W. 316.) 


DV 
ie 


286 


Closed-Shop Contract with Employer Having a Local Monopoly 


A closed-shop contract with an employer having a monopoly of the 
local transportation business has been held void, as against public 
policy, by the Ohio Court of Appeals. The contract between the 
Transport Workers Union of America and the Akron Transportation 
Co. provided that the company would not employ a worker who was 
not a member or eligible to become a member of that union. The 
contract required also that all employees who were not members 
must join within 30 days after the date of the agreement. 

The court, in its decision, ruled that the bus and street-car oper- 
ators who were discharged and hence deprived of means of earning a 
livelihood in the community in which they lived, were entitled to s 
court order restraining enforcement of the closed-shop provision of 
the contract. They could also test the validity of the closed-shop 
provision even though not parties to the contract, the court said 
It was also held that the case was not a moot one, on the theory that 
the bus and street-car operators were discharged under a contract 
which had expired, in view of the execution of a new contract contain- 
ing similar provisions. 

The court further ruled that the closed-shop provision was not 
valid on the theory, advanced by the union, that the company was 
engaged in interstate commerce and therefore amenable to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. It was pointed out that the transporta- 
tion facilities of the company were furnished solely within Ohio, and 
that the servicing of busses of the Penn-Ohio Coach Lines Co:, an 
interstate carrier of passengers, in the company’s garages, was a mere 
incident to the conduct of its business. It was also observed that in 
the event of a strike by employees of the Akron Transportation (Co. 
it would not interfere with the operation of the interstate busses of the 
Penn-Ohio Coach Lines Co., as there were other garages in Akron in 
which the busses could be serviced. (Scaggs v. Transport Workers 
Union of America.) 


Picketing Involving Misrepresentation 


The supreme Court of Indiana recently held that picketing which 
involves false statements or misrepresentations of facts concerning ° 
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controversy is unlawful. In this case, a union, in its effort to obtain 
a closed-shop contract with a dairy company, picketed a grocery and 
food store that handled the products of the dairy company. The 
pickets carried banners urging the public to buy only union dairy 
products and informing them that the store sold milk produced by an 
unfair dairy. 

The picketing was held to be unlawful by the court because the 
banners carried misleading statements and had the effect of mis- 
representing the facts, since all dairies in the community employed 
both union and nonunion employees. The court therefore ruled that 
the store owner was entitled to a temporary injunction restraining 
the union from picketing the store, under the rule that “picketing 
which involves false statements or misrepresentation of facts concern- 
ing the controversy is unlawful and will be enjoined.”’ It was also 
decided by the court that, since milk and dairy products were neces- 
sary to the public health, public policy would not permit picketing 
“for the purpose of coercing or inducing the community to refrain 
from using milk or dairy products.” (Wiest v. Dirks, 20 N. E. (2d) 
969.) 


Right to Picket Where All Employees are Stockholders 


Picketing by a labor union to compel a corporation to employ union 
members instead of its stockholders was held lawful by the New York 
Court of Appeals. The court ruled also that the controversy as to 
whether the stockholders or the members of the union should be 
employed to perform work of the corporation was a labor dispute 
within the meaning of the New York Anti-Injunction Act. It was 
pointed out that the status of the stockholders doing the work formerly 
done by members of the union was that of employees, for the purpose 
of determining the applicability of the anti-injunction act. 

In discussing the case, the court declared that there was no labor 
dispute where the owner of a business does all the work himself with- 
out employees, since in such a case there can be no controversy con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment. The court was of the 
opinion, however, that this rule was not applicable in this case, on the 
theory that the corporate entity might be ignored. The court further 
declared that it was not material to the case that the union might 
reject the stockholders as members by reason of the fact that they 
shared indirectly in the profits of the business and their interests 
therefore may not coincide with those of other workers. (Boro Park 
Sanitary Live Poultry Market, Inc. v. Heller, 21 N. E. (2d) 687.) 
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Strike Not Necessarily Terminated When Normal Operatioy:s 
Resumed 


The Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors has held that a strike by 
the employees of a theater did not necessarily terminate when the 
operation of the theater became normal. The object of the strike wag 
to secure the reinstatement of a discharged projectionist and to obtain 
union recognition. The lower court issued a permanent injunction 
against the pickets on the ground that the strike had terminated and 
that the continuance of picketing thereafter constituted an unlawfy) 
interference with the company’s rights. 

In holding that the injunction was improperly granted, the State 
Supreme Court of Errors declared that the picketing was not unlawfy! 
under a rule that the picketing becomes an unjustifiable harassment 
of the employer when it ceases to serve its purpose. The court ob- 
served that the strike did not terminate when all but 3 of the striking 
employees secured jobs elsewhere, as the whole staff of employees, 
aside from the manager and assistant manager, consisted of only 14 
people. It was said in this connection that the situation presented 
was not one in which all of the striking employees had secured othe: 
positions and further that it could not be claimed that the strike had 
ended, on the rather narrow ground that there were no employees 
who might benefit by it. It was also pointed out that the mere fact 
that the employer had been able to secure a full complement of 
employees and to operate his plant normally would not justify a con- 
clusion that the picketing had become unjustifiable, if the employe: 
still continued to lose patronage. (EH. M. Loew’s Enterprises, Inc. v 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, 6 Atl. (2d) 321 


Compensation Award for Heart Attack 


The Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, by an 8 to 4 vote 
reversed a decision of a lower court and awarded compensation to a 
milk-truck driver who suffered a heart attack while making deliveries 
in Jersey City. The deceased employee had been engaged for a 
number of years as a driver, and on the day of the heart attack he 
was forced to travel steep grades in the snow in order to make deliveries 
and to reclaim empty bottles. The court, in making its findings, 
adopted the rule of law in a case previously decided by a New Jersey 
Court. (Bernstein Furniture Co. v. Kelly, 180 Atl. 832.) In that 
case the court held that it was enough to say that an accidental strain 
of a heart, even though it was previously weakened, may be compen- 
sable when the accident arose out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment. 

There was no doubt, the court said in the milk driver’s case, that the 
employee had suffered an accidental strain of the heart while em- 
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ployed, and that the strain causing the injury resulted from the 
employment, which was “unusually hard on the day in question.” 
The court thought that the supreme court of the State had erroneously 
considered the fact that over a long period the heart had been 
weakened by strain of work, in denying recovery. In the opinion 
of the higher court, it made no difference, as indicated by various 
decisions including many English cases, as long as the accident arose 
out of and in the course of the employment. (Hentz v. Janssen Dairy 
Corp., 6 Atl. (2d) 409.) 


Cancer Held Compensable Under New Jersey Law 


Although the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals held that a 
cancer which developed from a mole on the instep of an employee 
could not be considered an occupational disease under the State work- 
men’s compensation law, nevertheless such a condition could establish 
an accidental injury within the meaning of the act. In so doing, the 
court reversed a decision of the supreme court of that State. 

The employee operated a machine used in manufacturing building 
blocks out of ashes, sand, and cement. In the performance of the 
work a certain amount of the ingredients got into the shoes of the 
workmen. It appeared that the employee in this case had a mole on 
his left foot which became irritated by the sand and later developed 
into a malignant cancer. The referee in the first instance found that 
the employee’s condition resulted from an occupational disease and 
therefore was not compensable under the workmen’s compensation 
law. The Court of Errors and Appeals of the State disagreed with 
this conclusion. It was pointed out that under the New Jersey 
law an injury or death to be compensable must arise by accident out 
of and in the course of the employment. It was admitted that the 
injury arose out of and in the course of the employment. But, the 
court said, there was a debatable question as to whether there was an 
accidental injury. In answer to this query, the court pointed out 
that “it is not necessary that an accidental injury, in order to be com- 
pensable, be the result of a traumatic force.’’ The court also showed 
that “injury by accident” is the language of the statute “which must 
be construed and broadly delineated.”’ 

The judgment of the lower court, the majority opinion therefore 
said, “proceeded on the erroneous view that the employee’s condition 
took the classification of an ‘occupational disease’ rather than an 
accidental injury related to the employment.” (Bollinger v. Wagaraw 
Bldg. Supply Co., 6 Atl. (2d) 396.) 
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CANADIAN ACT PENALIZING DISCRIMINATIO\ 
AGAINST TRADE-UNIONISTS 


AN AMENDMENT to the Canadian Criminal Code, which rec; 
Royal assent on May 19, 1939, provides against refusal to hir 
dismissal, solely because of membership in a lawful trade-unio; 
association. Employers or their agents who violate this provisioy 
are subject to fine or imprisonment or both. 

The text of the act (sec. 502—A of the Criminal Code) is 
below:! 


Section 502A. Any employer or his agent, whether a person, compa 
corporation, who wrongfully and without lawful authority— 

(a) Refuses to employ or dismisses from his employment any person f 
sole reason that such person is a member of a lawful trade-union or of a lawf,)) 
association or combination of workmen or employees formed for the purpos 
advancing in a Jawful manner their interests and organized for their protect 
in the regulation of wages and conditions of work; 

(6) Seeks by intimidation, threat of loss of position or employment, 
causing actual loss of position or employment, or by threatening or imposing 
pecuniary penalty, to compel workmen or employees to abstain from belongi: 
to such a trade-union or to such an association or combination to which the) 

a lawful right to belong; or 

(c) Conspires, combines, agrees, or arranges with any other employer « 
agent to do any of the things mentioned in the preceding paragraphs; is guilt 
of an offence punishable on indictment or on summary conviction before t 
justices, and liable on conviction, if an individual, to a fine not exceeding $100 
to 3 months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labor, and, if a compa 
corporation, to a fine not exceeding $1,000. 





1 Canadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, June 1939, p. 548, and Copy of House of Commons of Cana 
90: An Act to amend the Criminal Code, as passed by the House of Commons and Senate. First 
Eighteenth Parliament, S. George VI, 1939, 
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TREND OF STRIKES 









PRELIMINARY estimates show substantially the same number of 
strikes in June 1939 as in May and April, but fewer workers involved 
and fewer man-days idle by far than in the 2 preceding months. 
The number of workers involved in strikes beginning in June was 
| around 60 percent of the corresponding figure for May and the number 
of man-days idle was only a little more than one-fourth as great as in 
May. The general stoppage in the bituminous-coal industry, which 
accounted for the high figures for April and May, was terminated prior 
to and did not affect figures for June. 












Trend of Strikes 1933 to June 1939 ! 
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January 120 168 | 288 159 | 129 | 35, 329 55, 850 473, 289 
February 129 198 | 327 | 180 147} 53,175 77, 486 514, 111 
March 147 274 | 421 | 246 175 56, 759 105, 962 767, 856 
April 175 281 | 456 | 261 195 78, 666 110, 950 R38, 158 
May 195 300 495 | 20) 205 | 83,029 | 124, 682 1.174, 052 
June =e 205 | 219 124 245 | 179 52, 801 95, 854 871, 002 
July seh 179 | 208 387 | 215 172 50, 193 85, 672 776, 237 
August i 72 | 262 | 434 272 162 48, 378 81, 052 830, 987 
September 162 | 222 384 234 150 96, 399 133, 357 9R9, 916 
October < 150 | 256 | 406 | 241 | 165 52, 703 113, 074 842, 202 
November 165 | 207 372 | 239 | 133 43, 128 75, 445 557, 903 
December 133 | 177 | 310 | 190 120 37, 816 62, 160 512, 560 












1939 








January 120 171 291 | 167 124 48, 929 70, 197 511, 925 
February 124 | 175 | 290 | 184 | 115 64, 601 83, 387 534, 516 
March 115 184 | 299 172 | 127 41,208 | 60,698 584, 875 
April 127 | 204 | 331 197 | 134 380, 087 407,269 | 4, 853, 189 
May ! 134 | 220 354 214 140 85,000 | 425,000 | 3,400, 000 
June ! 140 220 | 360 220 | 140 50, 000 113, 000 915, 000 








a 








a Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 
daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are 
Written to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since 
; answers to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not 
» ‘inal, _ This is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered 
4S Preliminary estimates. 
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The amount of strike activity in June 1939 was about the same as in 
June a year ago with substantially the same number of strikes, workey. 
involved, and man-days idle. 

The preliminary estimates given for May and June in the aceon, 
panying table are based on newspaper reports and other informatio) 
available as this goes to press. An analysis of strikes in each of they 
months, based on detailed and verified information, will appear jy 
subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


POPPOOR 
STRIKES IN APRIL 1939' 


THERE were more strikes in April 1939 than in any preceding mont} 
of the year. The Bureau has obtained detailed information on 204 
strikes which began in April, involving more than 380,000 workers 
These strikes, together with 127 which continued into April from pre- 
ceding months, constitute the basic material for the following classifi. 
cations and analysis. There were more than 400,000 workers involve 
in the 331 strikes which were in progress during April, resulting 
more than 4,850,000 man-days of idleness during the month. 

The major dispute during the month was in the bituminous-coa 
industry where work in the 8-State Appalachian area was suspended 
during the entire month. This dispute has been termed variously 4 
strike, a lock-out, a stoppage, or a suspension. It is included in thi 
report and referred to as one of the 204 strikes beginning in April, a: 
the Bureau uses the term “strike,’’ for statistical purposes, in a bros 
sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor disputes. 

There were more new strikes (31) in the building and construction 
industry during April than in any other industry group. In the 
textile industries there were 28, in transportation and communication 
25, and in trade 21. The disputes in these four groups accounted 
for more than half of the total strikes beginning in April. There were 
17 each in the lumber industries and in the domestic and personal 
service industries. 

Nearly 85 percent of the total workers involved in strikes an 87 
percent of the total man-days idle because of strikes in April were 
the bituminous-coal industry. Aside from this the industry groups 
most affected, as measured by the number of workers involved, 
were (1) the transportation industries (mostly water transportation 
with nearly 11,000 workers involved in new strikes and 97,(0l 
man-days idle during April, and (2) building and construction 
with 7,500 workers involved and 69,000 man-days idle. Among 
the largest strikes in the water-transportation group was the Hast 
and Gulf coast strike of seamen employed on tankers operated 





1 Information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) [ta ft 
missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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hy some of the large oil companies. 
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This strike continued on through 


May and was finally called off, with no settlement reached, about 























June 13. 
TABLE 1.—Strikes in April 1939, by Industry 
| Beginning in In progress 
April during April Man- 
Industry a? fee wees yo ome 
| Num- | Workers em! Workers| April 
| ber jinvolved| ber involved! 
Sa aeeneen end witaiten Cua ainecuen See 
| 
|) Se ee gpenccemis | 204 | 380,087 | 331 | 407,269 | 4,853, 189 
Irom and steel and their products, not including machinery-_.-| 1; 4 6| 964 2, 691 
ist furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills........_- a — Saal 1 | 694 104 
i Seth Eiinih Dincsantdbesetimenrercneaee a ee 1 | 71 355 
Plumbers’ supplies eRe 1 | 14 | 1 14 56 
Structural and ornamental metal work___..........-.- ~---]-- 1 28 | 700 
Tin eans and other tinware_. eR Ree 7 a eee: (ed ea ace oan 1 | 148 296 
Wire and wire products. .....................-. i i | 1 9 | 180 
| | 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 7 | 1, 658 | 9| 1,898 18, 221 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__-- 1 | 29 1 | 29 | 261 
Foundry and machine-shop products_........-- 2 | 377 4 | 617 | 7,410 
eee . Ppdddawapntnwon 4 1, 252 4 | 1, 252 10, 550 

Transportation ean..... ee --| 4 6, 895 6 8, 365 26, 050 
en bateeKincchdhiadoseienmbasesaaeeaen . eel 1 765 15, 300 
Automobiles, bodie S ‘and | pe arts. oe ee nee 3 6, 829 3 6, 829 6, 829 
Shipbuilding Walidhtisnunamainibsisatiines . | 66 2 771 ‘| 3, 921 

: 

Nonferrous metals and their products___.....___-- ae 2 | 78 | 1, 560 
| ee sdiasinte iis sca 1 | 18 | 360 
a | Le 1 | 60 1, 200 

sills 

Lumber and allied products__.........____________..- 17 3, 244 26 | 5,129 58 996 
Furniture.._.- 7 EES Se eee eee ae 4 388 5 | 608 8, 550 
Millwork and planing. GF SP en. | Re = ee een eee. Pare | 2 979 5 1,887 | 28, O80 
Sawmills and logging camps 6 1,115 9 1,706 | 10, 414 
ES ‘ swsel 5 762 | 7 928; 11,952 

Stone, clay, and glass products__._....._.__._-. si | 7 604 | 12 | 1, 208 7,609 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.............. one 5 | 415 | 9 | 570 6, 018 
Glass..... sabbidetididdianndie a i Chane 1 | 449 449 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, and other products... oat 1 161 1 | 161 1, 002 
Other....- Sees npiisen atewewwwnededes | 1 | 28 1 | 28 | 140 

Textiles and their products TR ON Ne 28 | 3,195 | 55 7,726 71, 208 
Fabrics: 

ET A Se ae ae ee 3 | 1,199 4 1, 699 17, 205 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...__. 1 | 24 2 109 300 
Silk and rayon oo... Se ie. ussetsadwaaned es 48 2 254 | 5, 966 
ES ES a 3 1, 229 | 12, 160 
Wearing apparel: 
TE 3 225 5 339 | 3,009 
Clothing, women’s...-.. . 12 1,139 28 2, 747 17, 273 
Men’s furnishings. om A ad 1 | 189 | 1 189 | 378 
Hats, caps, and millinery. aes 2 35 | 2 | 35 | 426 
a a .| 1 | 225 | 2 361 | 1,355 
NT ; | 3 RR | 3 | RS | 901 
| ‘ ol ] 23 | 3 | 676 12, 237 
| | | 

Leather and its manufactures_.........___.__________. onl 4 2,317 | 6 , 523 40,073 
i of 3 2, 305 3 2, 305 36, 500 
eS pe ee ore te 2 206 3, 525 
Other leather goods. eS PRPS SRE! Se 1 12 ] 12 48 

} 

Food and kindred products......................---.-.------- | 7] 1,885 15 | 2,863 33, 948 
i eeenemennemmedinnininenns 3 171 5 | 204 2, 109 
i in baa amphancasinanenannndes 2 404 3 416 7,194 
Canning and preserv ee Sh ee Li | 2/ 1,260 5 1, 553 19, 985 
ne ks i cwbabsummdueennh man Raat pe 1 50 1, 000 
Slaughtering and meat ee ‘sdb t 1 550 3, 660 

Tobacco manufactures__._____- aed 1 4, 072 1| 4,07 28, 504 
Cigarettes........... 2S PRE, eS eas toe | | 4, 072 1 4, 072 28, 504 

Paper and printing Ee ene © ee eT. eee | p 198 il 651 8, 992 
Se i I ll eR lle i iS IT Sah a Bae Fo 1 115 2, 300 
Paper an pai TE POET EET A, Wee 3S ee 1 237 3, 792 
Printing and publishing: 

owepapers and periodic ET ce eee eee ae 1 60 3 144 1, 440 
ll a rs ESOL 5 138 6 155 1, 460 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in April 1939, by Industry—Continued 








ha 
Beginning in In progress Y( 
April during April oJ 
Industry No 
Num- | Workers} Num- | Worker aff 
ber jinvolved| ber jinvolved 
rie 
Chemicals and allied products 7 2 6 1, 183 1 7. tu 
Oe : sie ; 1 12 
Paints and varnishes . ; é 2 4 
Petroleum refining. te ka oo 2 O4¢ 
Soap - : . _ Ha ] T&S 
Rubber products _—_ ; 2 103 3 203 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. nah 1 75 1 7! 
Other rubber goods ane . # _— 1 oR 2 128 
| . 
Miscellaneous manufacturing i) 934 16 1, 752 
Broom and brush__- 1 33 2 194 
Furriers and fur factories - ; : 1 270 
Other___.-- 8 901 13 1, 288 
Extraction of minerals____ , 5 | 323,098 5 | 323, 098 
Coal mining, anthracite : : 4 3, OO8 { 3, 098 
Coal mining, bituminous .-- 1 | 320,000 1 | 320.000 
Transportation and communication 25 | 10,845 32 19, 137 7.179 
Water transportation 10 7,676 12 7. 803 
M otortruck transportation si , ‘ia . 1, 941 10 9 967 
Motorbus transportation... 2 652 ’ its ‘ea 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous . 3 174 fi 607 Id 
Electric railroad tsansportation_- 1 f 
Air transportation l 102 1 102 In 
sa : : 21 4,226; 39/| 6,233 Ki 
Wholesale _- Pee 4 156 7 AI I 
Retail ___ ae : : 17 3,770 | 32 5. 718 { 
Domestic and personal service. : ~ 17 | 93,953 24 4, 373 { 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses___-. 3 Q | 268 12 379 { 
eae 4 541 6 74 { 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing F 3 3, 137 4 187 { 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached 
to specific industry) _..__-- oe ERY: l 7 | 
Other..._- 1 if 
Professional service_- A al : 3 | 610 5 1, 144 
Recreation and amusement 2 320 { R 
Professional ____- : a ; \ | 290 1 2% 
Building and construction 31 7,555 | 40 9, 861 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A _- > 22 6, 587 26 8, 208 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc.,and P. W. A. 
buildings) ; ; ; i 9 968 14 1, 653 
Agriculture. --__- ; * 1 3, 000 l 3, 000 . 
W.P.A., relief, and resettlement projects 3 1, 574 3 1, 574 
Other nonmanufacturing industries___. ‘ 5 157 8 234 
pan ; : , , V 
[he bituminous-coal dispute, included at the end of table 2, was ‘ 
the largest of the 14 interstate strikes beginning in April. ; 
o~.* ° ° . =r AL: b.2 
[his dispute affected miners in all of the 23 States which produc 
I 


bituminous coal in substantial quantities. The figures shown 1 
table 2 for the various States, however, are for local strikes only, wit! ; 
no adjustments to show the effects of interstate strikes on the individ- 
ual States. 

Of the local or intrastate strikes, New York with 46 had more tha! 
any other State. There were 28 in Pennsylvania, 15 in Illinois, 14 
in Massachusetts, and 11 in California. New York and Pennsylv:! 
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had the greatest number of workers involved in local strikes, but New 
York and Massachusetts had the highest man-days of idleness. With 
sures for the interstate coal dispute allocated to the various States 
affected, the States with the most workers involved in strikes and the 
most man-days idle in April were Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 


‘ieky, and Alabama. 


TABLE 2.—Strikes in April 1939, by States 





Begtnningin April /|Inprogress during April 
eer vee ey : fi Man-day 


State idle during 
’ Workers . Workers April 
Number involved | Number nvolved ' 
41] States. _.- 204 380, 087 331 407, 269 4, 853, 189 
labama periena ‘ . 1 | 75 3 601 10, 207 
r1zo AR - + 1 70 7( 
irkansa . mae 1 18 3 1, 159 14, 343 
‘alifornia. - - ‘ bat . : ‘ 11 4, 351 20 5. 091 97. 033 
Colorado 2 174 2 174 1, 445 
‘onnecticut 3 345 4 570 6, 743 
larida : iéthenmenda 3 342 3 342 4,08 
eorgia.... a ake 7 1 28 6M 
Idaho ee , l 6 150 
[Ilinois. .. 15 1, 75¢ 20 2, 208 17, 888 
In hiana 4 1, 106 10 1, 933 23 818 
lowa 4 1, 024 6 1, 165 10, 844 
Kentucky 2 603 | 2 603 1, 987 
Louisiana | ] 200 5. 000 
Maryland ] 250 | 2 286 2, 148 
Massachusetts 14 3, 703 | 16 4, 268 49, 141 
Michigan 7 8, 565 s 9, 270 17, 008 
Minnesota ] 160 2 18] sf 
Mississipp1 ] 71 ] 71 284 
Missourl 4 196 8 1, 204 0, 753 
New Jersey. 4 280 13 1, 137 14, 244 
New York io ” 46 10, 602 BS 14, 446 130, 19 
hio 2 ; +) 2, 719 14 4, 004 1,714 
/klahoma..--- i: z 1 | 7 | 2 807 014 
regon . 6 242 8 6Y $24 
Pennsylvania... 28 | 7,091 7,9 46, 174 
Rhode Island_- ] 00 2 70¢ 
South Carolina 2 608 3 744 (04 
ennessee . . . l 225 3 75 2 
Texas é 2 36 5 22( 2, 642 
Virginia “se l 6 ] f 
Vashington _. 3 825 6 1, 045 9, 865 
West Virginia 4 565 5 583 5, RSI 
Wiscon in 8 | 751 13 1, 260 10 860 
Interstate... ._. 14| 332,891 19 43, 40: { 8 





Kxcept for the coal dispute there were no strikes beginning in April 
which involved as many as 5,000 workers. About 56 percent of the 
204 strikes involved fewer than 100 workers each, 37 percent involved 
from 100 up to 1,000 workers each, and 7 percent involved 1,000 or 
more workers each. The average number of workers involved in the 
204 strikes beginning in April was 1,863. The average, with the coal 
dispute eliminated, was 296. 


163839—39——_9 
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TABLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in April 1939, Classified by Number of Workers | 


(ved 





— 
Number of strikes in which the ; 
of workers involved was 


To- 
Industry group : a 20 100 
tal rong and | and | 500 and _ - 
der | UD- | un- | under mendes 
20) der der 1,000 - 00 
- 100 500 ~ 
All industries , 204 41 73 60 16 
Manufacturing 
Tron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
chinery - ---- — l ] 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment 7 2 4 
Transportation equipment. aS { l l 
Lumber and allied products_-_-- : ; 17 2 6 7 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. - 7 5 2 
Textiles and their products___. 28 5 14 7 2 
Leather and its manufactures... ; 4 ] 2 
Food and kindred products... _- 7 2 l 2 2 
Tobacco manufactures... ......-- l 
Paper and printing........ er ; 6 3 3 
Rubber products... ; aa ; 2 2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing—_-___-- 9 ] 5 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals. _ - F 1 2 
Transportation and communication _. 25 { 7 10 2 
Trade [> eee : = 21 6 9 4 
Domestic and personal service. _ - 17 6 5 f 
PRE MET UEND. .. onendecscccesccccce< im 3 3 
Building and construction. - --- —— 31 7 10 Y 
Agriculture -_ ___-- e's aii i = . Se, (We eee 
W PA, relief, and resettlement projects _- fe 1 ] 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. . _-_- 5 3 2 





In about 45 percent of the strikes beginning in April the major iss 
were unlon-organization matters—recognition, closed shop, discri 
ination, etc. The major issues in about one-third of the strikes 
wages and hours—principally demands for increased wages—a! 

21 percent of the strikes the major issues were miscellaneous iss 
including jurisdictional and rival-union questions as well as a nu 
of specific grievances concerning working conditions. 

Since the major issue in the coal dispute was the union shop, t 
number of workers involved in strikes over union-organization matte! 
constitutes a large proportion (89 percent) of the total workers 
volved. Nearly 7 percent of the workers were involved in the wa 
and-hour disputes and 4 percent were in the miscellaneous group. 
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TaBLe 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in April 1939 














ved 
_— 
— Strikes _Worke rs involve i 
Major issue | Percent of | Percent < 
Number | total Number total 
0 a ee 204 | 100. 0 380, 087 100. 0 
Wages and hours - panibenwewiet 69 22 8 25, 682 6.8 
ee Ee ne ee sii 46 22. 5 | 13, 741 3. 6 
r Wage decrease - - - ipbegaemhe 9 4.4 2, 145 .6 
Wage increase, hour decrease............--.--.----- 9 4.4 4, 486 L.9 
Hour increase - - 2 a ee ee 2 1.0 260 a 
OE coun 3 1.5 5, 050 1.3 
Sh dacbdenkectocs 92 45.1 339, 209 89. 2 
Recognition....-...-- 16 7.8 1, 426 4 
Recognition and wages 15 7.4} 6, 065 6 
Recognition, wages and hours 22 10.8 846) 2 
Closed or union shop.....................- 28 13. 7 329, 552 86.6 
Discrimination 6 29 743 9 
0 ne - 5 2.5 577 2 
M isce cell neous .. 43 21.1 15, 196 4.0 
ymp athy..- : 6 2.9 1, 007 3 
Ris 1] unions or factions-_.- g 29 1, 782 5, 
Jurisdiction....--. s 3.9 1, 482 .4 
Other niin 21 10. 4 10, 925 2.8 





Of the 331 strikes in progress in April, 197 were terminated during 
the month after being in progress for an average of 18 calendar days. 
Approximately 37 percent of these strikes lasted less than a week, 44 
percent had been in progress from a week up to a month, and 19 per- 


cent had been in progress for a month or longer. Included in the 


atter group were four strikes which had been in progress 3 months or 





more. All of these were small strikes, the largest involving fewer 
een than 125 workers. 
TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in April 1939 
Number of strikes w jura f 
on l week . 
ole and l and 2 ; 
Industry group al Less and less le — 
{ than 1 less than 1 i # : poe n 
week jthan'4)| °°", sare er tng ad 
month| = mth} mont! iths} more 
industries : : 197 73 2 6} 7 { 
Manufacturing 
{ S nd steel and their products, not including 
; mach hinery. 3 2 
ilnery, not inc luding transportation equip- 
ment ev 4 l l 2 
L ransportation equipment 5 3 l l 
umber and allied products 14 3 5 3 l 2 
D. one, clay, and glass products 9 3 4 l l 
les and their products 25 ll 2 { H 2 2 
Le ath ler and its manufactures 2 l l 
od and kindred products 7 l 3 2 l 
‘obacco manufactures - -- l l 
r aper and printing____ 4 2 l 1 
ee a icals and allied products J 2 2 
\ubber products be 2 l l 
Viscellaneous manufacturing 7 l 3 2 l 
Nonmanufacturing 
“xtraction of minerals 3 2 1 
rans} rtation and communic ation 22 10 7 } l 
cee ee 23 10 4 7 2 
Domestic and personal service 19 F 5 2 6 
ma fessional service. 4 1 2 l 
— hg and construction 30 ll ll 5 2 l 
ulture and fishing l es 
pa PA, relief, and resettlement projects J 3 | 3 et 
er nonmanufacturing industries____.______- 7 2 3 l l 





nes 
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About 42 percent of the strikes ending in April, which in 
58 percent of the total workers involved, were settled with t! 
sistance of Government officials or boards. Employers and 
representatives, negotiating directly, worked out settlement 
36 percent of the strikes, which included 31 percent of the 


workers involved. 

As shown in table 6, nearly 17 percent of the strikes, which in: 
only 4% percent of the total workers involved, were termi 
without formal settlement. In most of these cases the strikes 
abandoned and the employees returned to work without settlem: 
the disputed issues, or the workers lost their jobs entirely 
employers hired new workers to fill their places, moved, or went « 


of business. 


TABLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlement of Strikes Ending in April 





Strikes W orker 


Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 
Percent of 


Numbe : 
imper total 


100. 0 


Total 
Employers and workers directly 2. 0 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

directly 35. 5 
Government officials or boards 41.6 
Private conciliators or arbitrators ; 4.1 
Terminated without formal settlement 3: 





Of the 197 strikes ending in April, 37 percent brought subst: 
gains to the workers, 35 percent were compromised, and 16 p: 
resulted in little or no gains to the workers. Of the 58,788 wo. 
involved, 35 percent were in the strikes which were substant 
won, 56 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 3 pe: 
gained little or nothing. 


TABLE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in April 1939 





Strikes | Workers inv 


Result 
Percent of | 
total 


Number Number 


Total. _-. 197 100. 58, 788 
34. 3 
35. 
16. ¢ 
9. 


Substantial gains to workers. - - - 

Partial gains or compromises 

Little or no gains to workers ; 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements 
Indeterminate aie . 





About the same proportion (43 percent) of the wage-and-hour strikes 
were won as of the union-organization strikes. About 51 percen' 
of the first group were compromised, however, as compared wit! 
percent of the latter group. Six percent of the wage-and-hour s! 
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di resulted in little or no gains to the workers as did 26 percent of the 
As jisputes over union-organization issues. 
M10} The majority (68 percent) of the workers in the disputes over wage- 
lo and-hour issues obtained partial gains or compromise settlements of 
Otal Mi iheir strikes. About 31 percent substantially won their strikes, and 
loss than 1 percent gained little or nothing. Of the workers involved 
_ in the disputes primarily over union-organization issues, the majority 
Ler 63 percent) substantially won their strikes, 26 percent obtained com- 
er promise settlements, and 10 percent gained little or nothing. 
‘ I 
vhe (ante 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in April 1939, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 
Strikes resulting in 
139 Total Substan : : 
tial gains| gains or | no gain union, or | Indeter- 
— to compr t factlor minat 
workers 
i hours 
Wage increase 1) 14 
Wage decrease ae 10 7 
Wage increase, hour decrease 10 - 
Wage decrease, hour increase l 
Hour increase 2 
ir decrease 
_ rganization { 
gnition 24 10 
Reeognition and wages 15 { } 
Recognition and hours ] l 
‘ Recognition, wages, and hour 11 8 : 
ed or union shop 24 9 i) f 
rimination 10 Fi 2 
llaneous ) ‘ : 
ay Sympathy F | 1 
Rival unions or factions ‘ if) q 
Jurisdiction 9 3 
eT ») 
Number of workers involved 
20, 723 33. 190 
sand hours 33, 165 10, 420 22, 675 70 
Wage increase 19,019 6, 256 12, 702 61 
Wage decrease 2, 871 1, 952 910 v 
Wage increase, hour decrease 4,715 641 1,074 
Wage decrease, hour increase 1, 500 1, 500 
Hour inerease 260 71 189 
Hour decrease 4, 800 4, 800 
rganization 12, 809 8 116 , 37] 1. 204 OR 
Recognition 1, 685 R48 271 566 
ty gnition and wages 6, 109 4 403 1. 67 
hecognition and hours ______- 237 237 
gnition, wages, and hours 179 317 125 f 
— ed or union shop 2, 283 1, 159 679 145 
crimination i 1, 007 815 172 20 
Other 1, 009 337 153 191 28 
ani elaneous.... 12, 814 2, 187 7,144 145 2, 555 783 
P Sympathy......-. ; 963 400 20 543 
en Rival unions or factions 1, 827 1, 827 
Jurisdiction 728 728 






Ot! er 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, JUNE 1939 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in June, disposed ) 
situations involving 102,090 workers. The services of this avene 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other interes 
parties. 

Of these situations, 187 were strikes, threatened strikes, lockouts 
and controversies, involving 78,460 workers. The remaining 
tions, involving 23,630 workers, were services rendered such as {illine 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, holding. conferences 
regarding labor conditions, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 24 major industria] 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and ste 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and emp! 
in 36 States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia (table 2 


TABLE |.—Situations Disposed of by U.S. Conciliation Service, June 1939, by Industries 





Disputes Other situations 
Industry 
Num Worker Num Workers | Nun 
ber involved ber involved ber 

41] industries 187 78, 460 115 23, 630 
Agriculture | 185 
Automobile 7 15, 349 9 3 
Building trades 19 6, 570 18 1, 305 
Chemicals -. 3 282 { { 
Communication ] 6, 350 l 2 
Domestic and personal 16 1, 480 2 2 18 
Food 24 6, 316 y 269 
Iron and steel | 4, 267 j { 
Leather__._. l 190 2 { 
Lumber -.. 12 1, 443 j l 
Machinery. Y 8, 084 3 1, 502 2 
Maritime l 1, 000 2 1 
Mining ‘ ; LE 10, 685 l ] 
Motion pictures ; 12, 000 
Nonferrous metals 4 3, 259 l r¢ 
Paper and printing § 163 4 45 
Petroleum : 2 16 10 4,713 
Professional! ] 2 
Rubber } 1, 737 2 2 
Stone, clay, and glass 9 793 2 4 
Textile_. 4 g 3, 232 12 2, 495 
Trade 15 2, 219 12 47 2 
Transportation 12 3, 981 7 7 19 
Utilities , l 462 l 


Unclassified 3 387 16 R78 19 
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TABLE 2. Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, June 1939, by States 














— 
Disputes | Other situations Total 
St ite = | 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Worker 
ber involved ber | involved ber involved 
41] Stat 187 78, 460 115 23, 630 302 | 102,090 
\labama 5 3, 365 2 301 | 7 3, 666 
l 20 | ] yA 
] ] ] 
ns 2 22 2 22 
mia ~ 1, 966 F 12. 004 13 ] 970) 
ado - ] 537 l 
trict of Columbia 18 6, 736 12 17 30 6, 75 
orida 2 207 4 304 6 51] 
orzia 5 | 872 ] 200 6 1, 072 
S 12 1, 747 3 132 15 1, 879 
na 12 1,812 Q 4. 210 } 6, 02° 
. 2 7§ ] ] SU 
tucky 1] 7,372 7, 372 
IS ana 2 1, 325 9 1. 325 
Maine . 3 182 182 
Maryland . 2 210 2 210 
Massachusetts ‘ ‘ 6 | 1, 877 4 1,811 10 3, BRR 
Michigan 7 15, 678 ] 3 8 15, 681 
Minnesota 2 7 2, 795 7 | 2, 796 
Missouri... . ® 4, 265 4 416 12 4,311 
Montana. .- ‘ ] 150 2 2 } 152 
Nebraska : ] ] ] l 
New Jersey... 5 1, 41 3 24 s 1, 434 
New York 12 1, 557 26 409 38 1, 966 
North Carolina l R2 | R2 
hio ae ; 18 3,175 9 27 27 3, 202 
/kKiahboma.._-. : ; 6, 487 } 6, 487 
regor . . -_ 2 350 2 350 
PennsyiVamis...........-.- 1] 2, 197 f 10 16 2, 207 
Rhode Island._- 2 207 } 401 F 608 
South Carolina l 1, 100 l l 2 1,10 
ennessee . . . - . ] 75 3 27 4 2 
‘ 234 1, 877 2 
2 200 Z 200 
; 2,770 l 4 2,77 
) l 3 439 4 1, 267 7 1, 706 
West Virginia l 45 2 2 3 47 
Wisconsin 5 7, 265 1 ] ¢ 7, 266 
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IMPROVED STANDARDS OF LIVING FOR LOW. 
INCOME FARM FAMILIES 


FARM families operating under farm- and home-management 
worked out with the aid of the Farm Security Administratio: 
increased their home food production, farm diversification, \ 
equipment, living standards, and total net worth, in all part: 
country except in sections suffering from drought and other 
trophes. The work of that Administration includes, princip: 
program of rehabilitation for destitute and handicapped farm fa 
a farm-purchase program for farm tenants, share croppers, and 
laborers; and a homestead program. A description of thes 
other phases of its work and of the progress made during th 
fiscal year appears in the report of the Administrator for 1938. 


Rehabilitation 


The farm- and home-management plan is the heart of the 
rehabilitation program, which is designed to assist needy and 
capped farm families to become self-supporting and self-reliant 
plan is worked out with each individual family and a loan is mad 
the purchase of necessary tools and livestock. Other assistanc 
be provided, such as more or better land, adjustment of debt 
ability to pay, medical aid through medical-service plans,’ etc. 

During the fiscal year 1938, standard rehabilitation and s 
mental loans totaling $65,068,016 for 199,554 families were appr 
The debt-adjustment service furnished to farmers resulted in ar 
tion of $13,692,560 from a prior debt of $56,549,584 by 16,665 1 
vidual farmers, and of $3,269,462 from a prior debt of $5,159,5: 
4,472 farmers in group cases. 

Community and cooperative services have been utilized fo! 
provision of facilities economically inadvisable for individuals. | 
for group purchases of heavy farm equipment, for health or veteru 
services, for livestock-improvement services, etc., totaling $1,934 
and serving 47,310 participants therein, 90 percent of whom wer 


1U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Farm Security Administration. Report of the Admi! 
the Farm Security Administration, 1938. Washington, 1938 
2 For data on the medical-service plans, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1939 (p. 592) 
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pabilitation families, were approved during the year. In addition, 
loans were made to individuals to aid them in joining cooperative 
jssociations and also to the cooperatives themselves, in the total 
ymount of $248,751, thus helping 3,116 families. Other forms of 
‘nancial aid during the year were emergency loans in drought and 
food areas amounting to $1,009,396 and grants to 250,000 needy 
farm families in such areas for food, clothing, and medical care, totaling 


$93 062,062. 


Progress of Farm Families Under Rehabilitation Program 


A tentative survey as of December 31, 1937, of 231,661 client 
families operating for a year or more under the farm- and home- 
management plans, showed the progress made by these families, which 
included 1,195,826 persons. Many of the families applying for loans 
had farms which were too small to cultivate economically, and they 
were assisted in getting more land or finding a farm of larger size. 
The average acreage of the farms cultivated by the borrowers had 
increased from 80.0 acres at the time of acceptance of the program 
to 102.5 acres at the end of the 1937 crop year. The number of work 
animals owned by these families had increased from 264,377, or an 
average Of slightly over 1 per family, to 512,390, or an average of 
more than 2 per family. There was a gain in the number of dairy 
ows owned by 141,716 families, and 62,334 families which had had 
none previously had acquired a milk cow by the end of 1937. Also, 
202,196 families had more hogs than before and 183,217 families had 
more poultry; 69,759 and 36,120 of these families, respectively, had 
had none at all before. Increased acreages in feed and forage crops 
rom 4,739,784 to 7,343,653 acres—followed from the increase in 


il 
2 
livestock. 


A noticeable improvement in the standard of living of these farm 
lamilies had resulted from the more proficient farm management. 
This was evidenced by increased production for home consumption 
of milk, fresh and cured meat, and eggs, and by adequate fruits and 
vegetables from their own gardens. The average yearly production 
per family member of milk increased from 109 to 189 quarts, and of 
lresh and cured meat, from 35.2 to 67.7 pounds, and the number of 
peggs nearly doubled. In addition, 53.0 quarts of fruits and vege- 
ttables per person per year were canned and stored for winter use, as 
compared with 21.6 quarts previously. 

The average annual wholesale value of this production for home 
consumption averaged $254 per family, as compared with $121.65 
Previous to entering upon the farm-management program, and the 
“consequent saving in cash outlay made possible larger expenditures for 
more lasting possessions. ‘The resulting increase in value of livestock 
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and equipment, furniture, and supplies—the net worth o| 
families 


Less 
which amounted to $252 per family, had added more ths, 
$58,417,000 to the wealth of their communities. 





Farm Purchase for Tenants 


The final step toward security for low-income farm families wij 
relief or near-relief status is acquiring ownership of a family 


“SI 7 


farm. The tenant-purchase program of the Farm Security Adminic. 
; In] 


tration gives such an opportunity to tenants, share croppers, and far 
laborers, including some “‘graduates”’ from the rehabilitation progra, 
Through a liberal loan policy on a long-term basis, a farm family m9: 


purchase a farm, giving a lien on the property purchased and agreeino 
to observe a sound system of cultivation that will conserve the oj 


and the value of the property. During the fiscal year 1938, loans} 
1,887 applicants, totaling $9,225,083 for the purchase of farms 
improvements, were approved. 


Rural-Homestead Projects 


On June 30, 1938, 76 rural-homestead projects had been complet 
and others were so near completion as to have resident families 
projects furnish homesteads for 8,947 families. One hundred and fo 
six projects were completed or under development at the end of 
fiscal year, and ultimately 15,417 families will be accommodate 

There are three main kinds of rural-homestead projects—scatter 
farm projects, farm-community projects, and subsistence homesteads 
The scattered-farm projects provide for low-income farm famili 
much the same opportunities as the tenant-purchase program, exc 
that the farmer rents the farm for several crop years before he 


tracts to buy it. The rentals are subsequently applied to the purchas 


1 


price, if the sale is mutually desired. Farm communities, or tlie | 


ing together of small farmers living on the same project, generall\ 


organize as cooperatives. On June 30, 1938, approximately 4,50 


) 


heads of homestead families were members of project cooperatives 


Loans totaling $2,202,735 were made during the year to 16 new coop: 


eratives and $326,858 to cooperatives formed in previous years, | 


$2,529,593 in all. The total transactions of the cooperative associi- 


tions on resettlement projects during the year were over $3,000,(00. 


The subsistence-homestead projects offer families in industrial ei 


ployment greater security in the form of a supplemental farm incom 


Twenty-six subsistence homesteads had been completed at the end 0! 
the fiscal year and 3 others were almost completed. The managemen 
of 12 of the completed projects had been transferred to nonproll 


associations organized by the residents. 
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Greenbelt Communities 


Construction on all three of the greenbelt towns, developed in sub- 
ban areas of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Washington, was completed 
at the close of the fiscal year. They contain 2,200 family units, and 
each include a number of farm units. They were planned, however, 
mainly to furnish homes for low-income families in crowded cities. 
Greenbelt, Md., was the only one which had an established local 
covernment at the end of the year. 


PPPOE ORE 
STANDARD OF LIVING ON MARYLAND FARMS 


\ STUDY of the cash incomes and standard of living of 72 farm 
families in Carroll County, Md.—a fertile agricultural section with a 
ready market for farm produce—was made in the summer of 1937.) 
It was found that the net cash income of these families, averaging 
$1,399 in 1937, was sufficient to provide a good standard of living. 
The total cash receipts from these farms averaged $2,769 per family 
and the farm operating expenses averaged $1,370. Most of these 
families owned their own farms and had lived on them from 1 to 54 
years, the average tenure being 20 years. The average size of the 
family was 4.3 persons and of the households 5.1 persons. 

The amounts spent for different items of the cost of living by the 
different income groups are shown in the following table: 


Average Cash Expenditures per Farm Family for Living, by Income Groups 








| 
Average cash expenditure for family living 

tC Une cen anniek: Senne ____ _ eefeSsS A CCS 
Num-} cash | | mula- 

Annual cash incom ber of fé m- H ouse- Advance tion 

fam ily | hold Clot} t Per- or 

ilies in Total and Food rote on Health na lefi- 

ing and rec- I 
come opera- reation cit 
tion 

All groups: Total or average 72 ($1,399 |$1, 032 $303 | $301 $157 $137 $79 $55 $367 
Under $500. _....- —_ 7| 328 424 146 | 149 45 | 24 25 35 6 
$500-$999..... EES 20 807 947 254 206 162 115 64 56 140 
$1,000-$1,499 : ’ j 16 1,279 | 1,040 297 340 163 114 4 42 239 
$1,500-$1,909.... 16 (1,744 | 1, 266 419 | 321 199 | 194 79 54 478 

$2,000 and over__..._._.____. 13 |2,607 | 1,192 32 321 150 188 127 78 | 1,4 





' Deficit. 


The largest item of cash living expenses was household and opera- 
tion, which included furniture and equipment, housing, fuel, auto- 
mobile, telephone, and other cash household and operating expenses. 
Hood was the next largest item in the cash budget. The two lowest 
Aicome groups spent more for family living than their net cash income, 


University of Maryland. Agricultural Experiment Station. Standard of Living on Carroll Count) 
; Y 
Md., Farms, College Park, 1938. (Bulletin No. 422.) 
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which must have necessitated either using savings of former y. 
borrowing. 

The proportions of the average net cash family income sp 
the different items were as follows: Household and operatio: 
percent; food, 29.2 percent; clothing, 15.2 percent; advancem: 
recreation, 13.3 percent; health, 7.7 percent; personal expen 
percent. 

All of the families had automobiles, 90 percent had sewing ma 
and 89 percent had radios; 81 percent had water indoors; 78 p 
central lighting; 78 percent, mechanical washing machines; 64 perce; 
telephones; 58 percent, hot and cold water; 57 percent, central h 
56 percent, indoor toilets; and 46 percent, mechanical refrigerat 

It was pointed out that, although some of the families had lo\ 
incomes, this did not necessarily mean a low standard of liy 
much of the food consumed may have been furnished by the f 

The diets of these farm families were found to be well ab 
accepted standards in nutritive requirements, possibly beca 
data were secured in the summertime when the families had 
Individual families, however, had some deficiencies in vit 
especially vitamin B, and a few in calories and minerals. 


POPPPORN 


LIVING COSTS OF WOMAN WORKERS IN NEW J) 
1938 


~_ 


THE minimum cost of “adequate maintenance and protect 
health’ of a working woman in New York State in 1938 was i 
set at $1,059.68 for a woman living as a member of a fami 
$1,160.75 for a woman living alone.'! In 1937 the costs were $1 ,(5» 
and $1,192.46, respectively.2 The annual cost of living of w 
women in the State, as computed by the New York Departm: 
Labor for use in minimum-wage determinations under the Stat 
based on a budget representing a minimum “‘adequate’”’ standard 
figures for 1937 and 1938 are not entirely comparable, because o! s 
changes in items and pricing techniques. Thus, the decre 
$31.71 from 1937 to 1938 shown for the woman living alone was 
partly due to price declines, changes in methods accounting fo! 
of the decrease. The increase of $1.37 shown for the woman 
at home arose mainly from the new method of calculating the wo! 
share of the family expense for housing, the difference cancelt 
price decreases. 





1 New York. Department of Labor. Bureau of Research. Division of Women in Industry 
mum Wage. Adequate Maintenance and Protection of Health for Women Workers in New 
New York, 1939. Mimeographed. 

4 The details of the 1937 budget were given in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1938 (| 


Rh. 
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The annual living costs of the woman living as & member of a family 

venerally increased in the smaller cities, but this was only partly true 

for ME of the living costs of the woman living alone. he comparable costs 
29 ‘or both classes of woman workers in 1938 wert as follows: 


Woman at Woman 

home alone 
LS eee $1, 050. O8 $1, 163. 17 

Cities with population of— 
nes 100,000 and over (except New York 

ent ee | ies SO 1, 136. 96 
cent 50,000 and under 100,000__ 1, O71. 16 1, 149. 74 
25,000 and under 50,000 1, OSO. 45 1, 189. 14 
° 10,000 and under 25,000__-_- 1, 123. 18 1, 182. 51 


Home expenses, which included housing, fuel and light, and food, 
constituted the largest part of the living expenses of both classes of 
workers in 1938, amounting to $492.16 for the woman living at home, 
and $590.28 for the woman living alone. Clothing was the next 
largest item of cost in the budget, averaging $181.97 for both the 
woman living at home and the woman living alone. Identical sums 
for both classes of women were shown for the following items: Leisure- 
time activities, $109.24; medical care, $62.33; personal care, $35.80; 
other living essentials, $95.46. Clothing upkeep, and insurance and 
savings, represented a slightly higher cost for the woman living alone 

ORK. ($15.06 and $70.61, respectively) than for the woman living as a part 
of a family ($13.12 and $69.60, respectively). 
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CP POO 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL OFFICES UNDER | 


WAGE AND HOUR ACT 


PLANS for 16 regional, 11 branch, and 30 field offices as a part of , & 1 
program for limited decentralization of the functions of the Wage and & co 


Hour Division in administering the Fair Labor 
1938 were announced by the Administrator on July 


Standards Act of f 
1,1939.' Ths Be 


organization will be an extension of that already in operation an¢ n 
will be introduced gradually, but a mobile force of inspectors is to }y 
employed at once to service the entire country pending the 


when all regional offices are fully staffed. The purpose is to speed w i 
disposition of complaints and enforcement under the law and { a 
maintain flexibility by moving the inspectors as needed. " 

The regional groups and their headquarters are as follows: Q 

; Headqt 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Boston 

Island. I 
New York and Connecticut_-_-_-__.- , : New Y¢ 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and |” ae wisi Philadel]; a 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and District of C columbia. tichmo! 

North Carolina and South Carolina_- Sealed _.... Charlott 
Georgia and Florida_-_-_-_-_-_- ers __.. Atianta 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Aiciunes. ee eee eae Birming 
SET AL PTT TEE OT Nashvill 
Ohio and Michigan______________-~- a SN ee ee Clevela: 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana___..___.__________.________ Chicago 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesots it sean Minneay 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri______-_-_- ee Kansas ( 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas__----- ies _.... Dallas. 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New Me *XiCO__ ' a Denver. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska_________- i Seattle. 
California, Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaii am iociuradialiake San Francis 

In addition the territorial office in Puerto Rico will continue t 
function. 

The regional director in each jurisdiction will act as the dire 
representative of the Administrator, controlling all phases of the fF ' 
program within his territory, “including the cooperation and inspec- 
tion, information, and enforcement activities, pursuant to policies 4 


regulations, interpretations, and procedures approved by the Adminis: F- - 


trator.”’ 





1 Press release No. R-342, dated July 1, 1939. 
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TAXABLE EARNINGS, IN 1937, OF WORKERS UNDER 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE ! 


THE annual taxable earnings of 30,157,694 employees in industries 
covered by old-age insurance, under the United States Social Security 
Board, totaled $26,825,366,241 in 1937—an average of $890 per 
employee. The average for white males was $1,080 and for Negro 
males, $453. The corresponding figures for white and Negro females 
were respectively $539 and $247. 

The Director of the Bureau of Old-age Insurance estimates that the 
inclusion of wages not covered by the Social Security Act would prob- 
ably raise the average annual wage of these more than 30 million 
workers to $975. Wages in employments not within the scope of the 
act, and wages exceeding $3,000 per annum from one employer, are 
not included in total taxable earnings. 


laste 1.—Number and Percent of Employees Under Old-Age Insurance and of Total 
Taxable Wages, and Average Wages, by Sex and Race, 1937 ! 





| Employees 2 Taxable wages 2 Average 
—EEE — = | taxable 

Sex and race wages 

» Percent Percent per em- 

Numbe mount = , : 

Number of total Amoun of total ployee 

| 
j j | i 

Both sexes 1......___- : ae 30, 157, 694 100. 0 | $26, 825, 366, 241 100. 0 $890 
ae : : | 27, 865, 985 92.4 25, 840, 864, 782 96.3 927 
Negro........ DRS MTS 2, 035, 949 | 6.7 | 853, 793, 624 3.2 41 
a Poor -| 255, 760 9 130, 707, 835 .5 511 
| SS = = > 3 : = ; > > : = = : 3 : : : | 
Males See 21, 906, 658 | 72.6 22, 489, 920, 809 R38 1, 027 
White_.._- 19, 993, 707 | 66. 3 21, 600, 247, 078 80. 5 1, O8O 
Negro. | 1, 701, 200 5.6 | 771, 223, 933 2.9 153 
Other. _-_- | 211, 751 iF) 118, 449, 798 { 559 
Pe awe, 8, 251, 036 27.4 | 4, 335, 445, 432 16.2 25 
a 7, 872, 278 26.1 4, 240, 617, 704 15.8 539 
See 334, 749 L.1 82, 569, 69 ; 247 
a 44, 009 2 | 12, 258, 03 l 279 








' Figures given are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939. Table excludes 77,632 
employees holding Railroad Retirement account numbers, and their taxable wages of $17,472,692; and 267,085 
employees whose sex or race are unknown and their taxable wages of $40,740,243. The average wage with 
these employees and their wages included is $881. 

* Includes 93 percent of the total volume of taxable wages reported as paid in 1937. The number of em- 
bioyees represented is estimated at 96 percent of the total who earned taxable wages in 1937. 


Table 1 shows the distribution of the taxable earnings of these 
30,157,694 workers in 1937, by color and by sex. 


ee 


Negro workers 





‘The data in this article are taken from a press release of April 10, 1939 (No. 718), issued by the Social 
security Board, and from mimeographed tabulations furnished by that Board to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
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constituted 6.7 percent of the workers covered and received 
3.2 percent of the taxable wages. Women constituted 27.4 p, 
of the workers covered and received only 16.2 percent of the 
reported. However, in making any comparisons of this cha 
the question of heavier percentages of part-time and of occa 
covered employment among certain classes of workers must be 
into consideration. 


Oy 


Table 2 gives the percentage distribution of the workers in graduated i 
wage groups, by color and by sex. The fact that slightly 0, 
percent received less than $300 per annum, in taxable wages and 
nearly 39 percent received less than $500, indicates part-time en 
ment and the employment of many persons receiving the large: 
of their income from jobs not covered by the act. The very 
percentages of women (54.4 percent) and Negroes (66.3 pe 
receiving taxable earnings of less than $500 per annum may also }) . 
accounted for to some extent by the fact that the status of thes 
classes of workers in covered employment is less permanent 
that of white males. 


2x 


TABLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Employees Under Old-Age Insurance by Classij 
Taxable Earnings, Sex, and Race, 1937 ! 





Both sexes Males Fer 
Interval of taxable earnings omnes a 


Total? | White Negro | Total? | White | Negro | Total‘! W! 





$1 to $99__- ; Se ae 14.6) 13.5 29. 2 12.4 11.0 27.2 20 
$100 to $199_. 7.5 7.0 2.8 6.4 5.9 12. 1 10.3 
$200 to $299_._-- . 6.0 5.7 9.4 ] 4.7 9.0 & 
$300 50 $399......... | 5.5 | 5.2 8.0 1.5 | 4.2 7.8 7 
$400 to $499__. ; 5.1 | 0 6.9 4.3 0 6.9 7 4 
| ] 
} i | 
$500 to $599 bs 5.0 | .0 6. 2 4.2 4.0 6.3 7.2 
$600 to $699. _. <2 5.1 | 5.1 | 5 4.3 | 4.2 | 5.6 7.3 
$700 to $799____- §.1 | 5.1 7 4.4 4.3 . 0 7.0 
$800 to $899___- 4.6 | 4.7 3.5 4.2 4.3 | 3.9 5.7 
$900 to $999______. ia 1.4 4.5 2.9 4.3 | 4.5 | 3.3 4. f 1.8 
$1,000-$1,400.............. 17.5 18.2 8.5 20. 2 21.1! 10.0 10.3 
¥ TS ' eo 10. 2 | 10. 9 | 2.1 13. 2 14. 2 | 2.5 2.4 2 
$2,000 to $2,499_____. *- 14] 4.8 3 5.9 6.4 | 3 6 
$2,500 to $2,999..-_- 20| 22] «@ 2.7 2.9 | 2 
$3,000 2.3 | 2.4 ( 3.0 3.3} (5) 2 | 
; 
Over $3,000. .....-- —_sn .7 | 7) (&) 9} LO] At 
| aa ee 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.1 





1 Preliminary; figures subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939. This tabulation include 
of the total volume of taxable wages reported as paid in 1937. The number of employees repr‘ 
estimated at 96 percent of the total who earned taxable wages in 1937. 

2 Includes 211,751 male employees and 44,009 female employees of other races 

3 Includes 211,751 male employees of other races. 

‘ Includes 44,009 female employees of other races. 

§ Less than 0.05 percent 

6 Excludes 77,632 employees holding Railroad Retirement account numbers, and 267,085, wh 
race are unknown. These employees represent 1.1 percent of the total number of employees. 


According to an analysis of the distribution of taxable wages, mac 
by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, employees receiving unde! 


$3,000 per annum in 1937 constituted 97 percent of the 30,157,6%4 
employees, and the earnings of this great group of workers covere( 
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nh amounted to 90 percent of the total taxable wages paid in the year 
ent under review. In cases where earnings of more than $3,000 were 
Dee credited to a person, such sum was received from 2 or more employers 
ter [ie during the 12 months reported on. 
lonal Younger workers considerably outnumber older workers in the old- 
ker age insurance accounts, fully 60 percent of the 30,157,694 employees 
in the group 20 to 39 years of age, as compared to only 27 percent 
ated in the 40 to 59 age group. The average wage of the latter group 
D8 however was $1,185—over one-third above the average of $860 
that received by the younger workers. 
10 A further break-down of employees by 5-year age groups shows that the aver- 
part age taxable wage of some 700,000 employees between the ages of 60 and 65 (the 
eayy idest group covered by the Federal old-age insurance provisions) was $1,086, 
sail or almost double the average for some 5,700,000 employees between the ages of 


20 and 25, the most numerous age group. The age group receiving the highest 
iverage wage—31,204—-was that from 45 to 49 years old; this group constitutes 





e tw § percent of the total number of employees studied. 
t} 
laste 3.—Number and Percent of Employees Under Old-Age Insurance and of Total 
Taxable Wages, and Average Wages, by Age Group, 1937} 
assified 
Employees ? Taxable wages 3 

— — Average 
—— Age group Bray . 

’ Percent . , Percent : AESS o 
Number of total Amount of tota] | °™Ployee 
All age cane ; = 30, 157, 694 100.0 $26, 825, 366, 241 100.0 1 $2900 
Under 15 years. . -- aaa 46, 797 | 2 2, 241, 403 (4) 48 
19 years... E ; 2, 747, 158 9.2 723, 846, 668 | 2.7 263 
2) to 24 years....-.. ca 5, 674, 963 19.0 3, 301, 115, 379 | 12.3 582 
f 29 years... : 4, 983, 478 | 16.7 4, 192, 152, 891 15. 6 84] 
4 years... : , ae 4, 077, 789 13. 6 4, 255, 581, 675 15.9 1, 044 
) years. oe 3, 391, 874 | 11.3 3, 848, 604, 429 | 14. 4 1, 135 
44 years 2, 840, 780 | 9.5 3, 406, 726, 303 | 2.7 1, 199 
49 years... _. 2, 360, 775 | 7.9 2, 841, 658, 146 10. 6 1, 204 
‘4 years 1, 726, 874 | 5.8 2, 032, 513, 335 7. ¢ 1, 177 
) years - 1, 188, 346 | 4.0 1, 343, 754, 794 5.0 131 
64 years__- hk i 719, 338 | 2.4 781, 127, 831 | 2.9 1. O86 
to 6Y years. _-- ke _ 106,402 4 70, 617, 318 3 664 
ears and over dle , 7, 768 (4 2, 197, 408 (4 283 

\ 285, 352 (3) 23, 228, 661 S 





Figures given are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939. Table excludes 77,6 
aployees holding Railroad Retirement account numbers, and their taxable wages of $17,472,692; and 
—eEE “/,085 employees whose sex or race are unknown and their taxable wages of $40,740,243. The average wage 
these employees and their wages included is $881. 
' Employees of unknown age excluded 
' ludes 93 percent of the total volume of taxable wages reported as paid in 1937. The number of em- 
yees represented is estimated at 96 percent of the total who earned taxable wages in 1937. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 


‘ 


Che average taxable wages received in the more highly industrialized 
and urbanized areas of the United States—for example, New England, 


mad the Middle Atlantic, and the Great Lakes regions—exceeded the 
under — “ational average ($890). The average wage of workers in Michigan 


> Ad was $1,102, which outranked all the other States. New York was 
ei. | 
yvered 163839—39--—-10 
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second with $1,042. and Illinois third with $1,029, as indica 
table 4. 

A classification of earnings based on migratory and nonmic; 
employment indicates that at least 7% percent of the workers | 
wages in a State other than the one in which their account nu: 
were issued. The proportion of migrant workers varies substan} 
from State to State, the highest percentage being reported for 4] 
smaller and less closely populated States. For the United Sta: 
a whole, the average taxable earnings of migrant workers were $89; 
or $13 more than those of nonmigrant workers. 





Taste 4.—Number of Employees Who Received Wages in Covered Employment 


Average Taxable Wages, by States, 1937 ! 

























Number ——— 
State and division of em- es 


wages pel 
ployees 3 ane & ployees ? 
. employee : 


State and division of en 





United States_-_-_. 30, 157, 694 $890 South Atlantic—(Contd 
























= West Virginia 405, 1 
New England. .-__-- 2, 580, 466 902 North Carolina 608, 6 
Maine. ; ; 217, 410 662 South Carolina 
New Hampshire 136, 114 746 Georgia 492, 17: 
74, 735 735 Florida 103, 7 
Massachusetts 1, 333, O82 933 
Rhode Island__.___--- 240, 674 873 East South Central 1, 417, 54 
Connecticut- eae 578, 451 14 Kentucky 74 
Tennessee. . 170, 89 
Middle Atlantic_._....._-- 7, 919, 407 1,013 Alabama. 375, 68 
New York.-...-- : 4, 055, 650 1, 042 Mississippi 196, 628 
New Jersey ee 2 ee 993 
Pennsylvania__-_-. 2, 708, 999 978 West South Central 1, 998, 482 
Arkansas ae : 172, 383 
East North Central 7, 187, 128 1, 020 Louisiana 573, 978 
Ohio chit _— 1, 901, 958 1,02 Oklahoma 322,14 
Indiana - - a Re 826, 272 107 Texas 1, 129, 977 
Illinois. - - : se 2, 244, 012 1, 029 
Michigan a ae 1, 545, 163 1, 102 Mountain 770, 382 
Wisconsin....... 669, 723 928 Montana.....- a 100, 248 
Idaho Goatees 92, 432 
West North Central js 2, 216, 990 778 W yoming 50, 508 
Minnesota___. a 191, 199 845 Colorado esi 231, 142 
Iowa. .--_- : P 376, 205 726 New Mexico... a 64, 533 
Missouri _ _- “ike 768, 349 R35 Arizona 95, 398 
North Dakota 55, 546 612 Utah 105, 308 
South Dakota 63, 400 629 Nevada : 30, 62 
Nebraska___-. wil ‘ 185, 103 689 
Kansas... ae 277, 188 702 Pacific... 2, 541, 889 
Washington - 424, 278 
South Atlantic_-__-. scoccn| & O01, 462 671 Oregon ; a 257, 147 
Delaware.. . 72, 443 870 California 1, 860, 464 
Maryland ae $56, 657 R35 
District of Columbia. - - 183, 094 891] Alaska Pa 32, 19% 
ga ci 8 : 456, 425 663 TE ETE AT 101, 730 











1 Figures given are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939. Table exclud 
employees holding Railroad Retirement account numbers, and their taxable wages of $17,472,69 
267,085 employees whose sex or race are unknown and their taxable wages of $40,740,243. The avera 
with these employees and their wages included is $881. 

2 Includes 93 percent of the total volume of taxable wages reported as paid in 1937. The numb 
ployees represented is estimated at 96 percent of the total who earned taxable wages in 1937 





The United States Census Bureau has estimated the total numbe! 
of persons employed or available for employment in this country in 
1937 as approximately 54,500,000, of whom the estimated 32,000,000 
who earned taxable wages constituted almost 59 percent. 

To what extent holders of social-security account numbers represent 
viduals actually employed in occupations subject to the Social Security Act ca! 
be determined by comparing the total number of persons to whom social-securt 
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nt numbers had been assigned by the close of 1937 with the total for whom 
vages were reported for that year. Altogether, 36,688,338 account numbers 
were assigned from November 24, 1936, when the first applications were filed, 
shrough December 31, 1937. It is thus apparent that only about 13 percent of 
‘hose who applied for account numbers did not receive taxable wages during 1937. 


accoU 







This is largely accounted for by persons 65 and over covered by State unemploy- 





»ent-compensation laws and WPA workers, all of whom have been assigned 





account numbers. This indicates that, before December 31, 1937, relatively 





few persons applied who were not already employed in occupations covered by 





the Federal old-age insurance system, or did not have fairly good prospects of 





ling such employment. 


nnd 






OPPO POSS 


SALARIES IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE 







AT THE close of 1937 the average annual salary of Government em- 
ployees was approximately $1,871, the average in the District of 
Columbia being $2,066 and outside the District, $1,838. The Post 
Office Service average was estimated at $2,026 and that of the re- 





maining Federal Services taken together at $1,783.!. The averages 





may be somewhat higher than they would be if all Federal Gov- 





ernment employees had been included instead of a sample of approxi- 





mately 50,000 selected at random from service records of the United 





States Civil Service Commission. This sample is the basis of the study 






under review,’ the statistical findings of which, according to the 





report, are beiteved to be relatively the same for the early part of 1939. 





As will be noted from table 1, almost half of the employees were 
included in the 2 salary groups, $1,000-$1,499 and $2,000-$2,199, 
the latter group being made up mainly of Post Office employees. Over 







three-fourths of the employees covered in this survey received an 





annual salary under $2,200. 

Over half of the Federal employees in the District of Columbia were 
being paid between $1,000 and $1,800 per annum. About 75 percent 
of the employees in the District of Columbia were receiving under 
$2,200, as compared to 83 percent in the corresponding class outside 
the District. This difference is explained in the report as due to the 








greater number of employees in the higher salary groups in the 
District. 











Approximately 88,000 employees in the Government service, or about 11 per- 
cent of the employees, earn incomes of $2,500 or more. Of this total, about 24,000 
work in the District of Columbia and 64,000 outside of the District of Columbia. 






‘United States. Civil Service Commission. Press release. Civil employment in the Federal Gov- 
érnment by salary range. Washington, April 2, 1939. (See footnote to table 1.) 

1 For the purpose of this study, per diem and per hour rates of pay were converted to a per annum basis 
and the employees were considered as receiving full-time pay. Several large groups of employees who re- 
ceive all or part of their income, directly or indirectly, from the Government and who would be in the 
lower-income brackets, were excluded, either because they were not technically Government employees or 
because uncertain tenure made it impossible to maintain records of theiremployment. Temporary substi- 
tute employees, special-delivery messengers, clerks in contract stations and in third- and fourth-class post 
offices, all in the Post Office Department, and fire fighters in the Department of the Interior and in the 
Department of Agriculture, are among the groups omitted, 
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Approximately 22 percent of those employed in the District of Colum) 
salaries of $2,500 or more, whereas the salaries of 10 percent of the en 
outside of the District of Columbia fall in this group. Slightly less than 6 
of the employees of the Post Office Department received salaries of $2 
more, compared with 14.5 percent outside the Post Office Department 


TABLE 1.—Distribution, by Salary Range, of Federal Employees for Whom Re. 
Maintained by Civil Service Commission, as of Dec. 31, 1937} 





Outside 
District of 
Columbia 


District of 
Columbia 


Entire Post Office 
eervice eervice 


Salary range 


All salary groups. - 12, 500 667, 696 780, 196 


Under $1,000 ___- 3 3] 52.019 55. 329 
$1,000-$1,499_ _ : 33, 41 151, 635 185, 045 
$1,500-$1,799_ 24, 802 93, 5908 118, 400 
$1,800—$1,999 : 3.17 79, 834 93, 005 
$2,000-$2,199 ___ ‘ ae 291 79, 27! 7. 570 
$2, 200-$2,499 5, 295 7. 52 585 
$2,500—$2,999 d 9, < 35, 71! 5 198 
$3,000-$3,499 

$3,500-$3 999 

$4,000-$4,499 

$4,500-$4,999 

$5,000-$5, 999 

$6,000-—$6 ,999 

$7,000 and over 


Average salary 





1 Based on a sampling study which included employees of all departments and agencies 
monthly report of the Civil Service Commission for December, 1937, except employe 
Valley Authority, the Works Progress Administration, the Golden Gate International Exp: 
sion, the Greater Texas and Pan-American Exposition Commission, the National Emerge: 
the New York World’s Fair Commission, and temporary substitutes in the Post Office Ser\ 
however, are employees of the Library of Congress and the Judicial Branch of the Federal Ser 


At the close of 1937 about 92,100 Federal employees were 
York State, 53,100 in Pennsylvania, 45,500 in California, and 
in Illinois. The average annual salary was $1,931 in New Yor 
$1,870 in Pennsylvania; $1,884 in California; and $1,932 in Illinois 
The distribution by salary groups of Federal employees receivi 
$2,500 or over per annum in the 4 States having the largest num! 
such employees, is given in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Number of Federal Employees in 4 States by Specified Salary | 
December 1937 





Pennsy]l- 


| 
| 
- | California 
vania 
| 


| 
Salary range | New York | 


| 


All groups_-_....-_- Sa aint , | 6, 701 





$2,500-$2,999.____ 5s oeae he 3, 728 
$3,000-$3,499....____- F : 1,315 | 
$3,500-$3,999.........____ : [= ‘ : 758 
$4,000-$4,499..... —_- i . 325 | 
201 | 

i 186 

$6,000-$6 ,999 Pee Es AE Te ( 108 
$7,000 and over : : P 80 





3 The figures include all employees in the executive branch, some of whom were not covered in th: 
(See footnote to table 1.) 
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WAGES IN THE BALTIC COUNTRIES 











FOUR Baltic countries—Estonia, Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania 
are related to one another not only by their geographical location on 
the eastern shores of the Baltic Sea but also by their historical back- 
cround, for they all belonged to the former Russian Empire. Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania were merely provinces of that empire, but 
Finland was an autonomous state, although with considerably 
restricted autonomy. 

Of these countries, Finland is the largest in territory and popula- 
tion, having about 3,365,000 inhabitants, while Estonia is the smallest, 
with about 1,127,000 inhabitants. 

The level of industrial development and relations and of educa- 
tional standards in the Baltic countries more nearly resembles that 













of Scandinavian than of any other European group of countries.! Also, 





although wages are lower in the Baltic countries, it is generally agreed 






that the cost of living is also lower than in the Scandinavian countries. 





Wages in Estonia? 





The wage rates as indicated in the following tables represent the 





wages as received by workers, and include deductions for sickness 





and accident insurance. For sickness insurance, the deduction is 2 





percent of the wages, to which the employer adds 4 percent. For 





insurance against accident no deduction is made, but 1 percent is 
contributed to the insurance fund by the employer alone. 








AGRICULTURE 






The shortage of farm laborers in 1937 affected the wage situation in 
Estonian agriculture, causing the wages to rise. Thus, for example, 
the average monthly wages of male farm hands employed on a yearly 
contract increased from 22.10 krooni * in 1936 to 27.20 krooni in 1937, 
or 23 percent. For females the increase was 22 percent, their aver- 
age monthly wage rate for 1937 being 19.50 krooni. Farm workers 
employed on a summer contract were paid the following average 
monthly wages in 1937: Male laborers, 38.10 krooni, female laborers 
27.10 krooni, and herders 19.80 krooni, representing increases of 23 
percent, 22 percent, and 19 percent from the corresponding figures 
for 1936. Table 1 gives the wages for farm laborers in 1937, employed 
on both yearly and summer contracts, according to age. Averages 
lor workers aged 18 to 50 are also shown by years from 1933 to 1937. 



















‘See Monthly Labor Review, November 1938, pp. 1133-1144: Wages and Hours in Scandinavian 
Countries, 1937-38. 

? Report of Edward Hunt, clerk of American Consulate at Tallinn. 

‘Kroon (100 senti) in 1936 to 1938=about 27 cents, U. S. currency. 
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TaBLeE 1.— Wages of Agricultural Laborers in Estonia, 1937, on Yearly and on S = Ta 
Contracts, by Age and Sex 
[Average exchange rate of kroon in 1937=about 27 cents] 
Yearly contract (with board) Summer contract (with } 
Age of workers Average yearly | Average monthly! Average yearly | Aver 
wage wage wage 
Males |Females| Males |Females} Males |Females| Male 134 
1937 Krooni | Krooni | Krooni | Krooni | Krooni | Krooni | Krooni 37 
15-17 years 208. 8 147.6 17.4 12.3 166.8 140.0 OF : 
18-24 years 310.8 222. 0 25. 9 18.5 225. 1 166.7 4 35. 2 an 
25-50 years 336. 0 242. 4 28.0 20. 2 248. 2 167.4 A( 
Over 50 years 298.8 225. 6 24.9 18.8 205. 5 131.8 32.4 
Averages, 18-50 years 
1933 172.8 128. 4 14.4 10. 7 121.5 00. 2 
1934 200. 4 141.6 16. 7 11.8 142.8 103. 8 
1935 224. 4 157.2 18. 7 13. 1 163. 4 116. ( 2 
1936 265. 2 192.0 22. | 16.0 195. 1 137.8 i . 
1937 d26. 4 254. | 21.2 19.5 237.9 167.0 38. ] tlc 
— In 
W ; paid dav laborers in Es . — pr 
ages paid aay iaporers 1n ustonian agriculture vary according t 
an 


season—seeding, haymaking, and harvesting. Table 2 give 
range in day laborers’ wages (with board) according to season a Ts 
the average for the three seasons for the years 1933 to 1937. 


TaBLe 2.— Wages of Day Laborers in Estonian Agriculture, 1933 to 1937, by Sex and Year 





Daily wage (with board) 





Year Range, according to season A veragt 
Males Females Males I 
Krooni Krooni Kroont kr 
1933 1. 11-1. 34 0. 83-1. 07 1. 21 
1934___- 1. 30-1. 55 . 98-1. 25 1. 39 
1935 : 1, 47-1. 80 1. 10-1. 40 1. 60 
1936 __ . 1. 74-2. 14 1. 31-1. 72 1. 90 OA) 
1937... ; . 2. 08-2. 53 1, 57-2. 03 2. 29 2 
—— Le 
Herders are paid according to age. Average wages (with board 
for the summer season and per month in 1937 were 108.9 krooni and 
19.9 krooni, respectively. Herders up to 15 years of age received p) 
77.0 krooni per summer season and 16.9 krooni per month; 15 t es 


17 years of age, 127.1 krooni and 20.6 krooni; and those over 1i 
years of age, 140.9 krooni and 22.5 krooni. 

Monthly wages, according to contract, of agricultural laborers a! 
general cost-of-living indexes are given in table 3 for the years 
to 1937. 








mer 


Year 
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Taste 3.—Monthly Wages of Agricultural Laborers and Cost-of-Living Indexes in 
Estonia, 1933 to 1937 





_— 
Monthly wage (in krooni) of laborers on — 
renera 
<i = ————— a , cost-of 
. , " ] V ly 
Year Yearly contract Summer contract Day work ip 1c - 
uUue 
— —_-+—— — - - (1913 
Males | Females | Males Females | Males Females ~) 
133 14.4 10.7 19. 5 14.7 29.0 22.8 8% 
134 16.7 11.8 22.7 16. 6 od. o 25.4 87 
35 18.7 | 13. 1 26. 2 | 18. 4 38. 4 31.2 8S 
36 22. 1 16. 0 30.9 | 22.3 45. 6 35. 8 98 
1937 ; 27.2 19.5 38. 1 27.1 | 55. 0 43. 2 104 





INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


There were partial increases in wage rates in Estonia in 1937, par- 
ticularly in seasonal industries, such as the building trades and others. 
In table 4 average hourly wages and hours of labor per day are 
presented, according to size of establishment and by sex, for 1936 


and 1937. 


TasLe 4.—Average Hourly Wages and Average Hours Per Day of Industrial Workers 
in Estonia, 1936 and 1937 


27 


[Average exchange rate of Estonian sent in 1937=about 0.27 cent, U. S. currency 








Average hourly wages Average hours of labor per day 
1936 1937 First half of Second half of 
[Industrial enterprises ee | a 
employing— 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Fe " — - 
Males .|Males! . ; 
males males Fe- Fe- Fe- | 
Males Males | Males! . Males) _ 
| males males males mal 
Senti | Senti Senti | Senti 
i) or more workers | 37.4 24.3 | 40.5 | 25.8 | 8.06 | 7.91 | 8.11 | 7.79 | 8.12 | 7.84 | 8.14 ~ 
20 to 49 workers _| 34.9 21.3 | 37.6 | 23.5 | 8.10 | 8.08 | 7.91 | 8.05 | 7.99 | 8. 22 7.8 
5 to 19 workers 30.9 | 19.5 | 33.0 | 20.8 | 7.91 | 7.78 | 7.91 | 7.85 | 7.96 | 7.79 | 7.95 | 7 
x — ¢ | o . | i 
Less than 5 workers 24. 1 | 14.7 | 28.3 15. 6 | 
| | 
’ i 





Average hourly wage rates of industrial workers in Estonia are 
presented in table 5, for the second half of 1937, according to size of 
establishment and by sex and industry. 
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TaBLe 5.—Hourly Wage Rates of Industrial Workers in Estonia, Second Half 


Monthly Labor Review 


-August 1939 























ABI 
by Sex and Industry , 
[Average exchange rate of Estonian sent=about 0.27 cent, U. S. currency] —. 
Average hourly wage rate for enter; 
ploying— 
kndustry | 20 workers or more § to 19 w P 
| Males | Females Males v' 
Senti Senti Senti 
Average, all industries 41.2 25.8 | 33.6 " 
————————— = —————— — _-—__—_— = 
Mines and quarries_.___- 44.8 | 29. 9 “32.2 ‘wer 
i > ae 45.7 35. 2 31.9 Var 
Oil shale mines 45.1 | 26.8 a 
es 30.0 23.6 39 9 
Working of minerals. - 40. 5 20. 7 37.8 
> “eee 38.2 | 23. 5 | 43.7 
ase 37.9 | 22.0 35.1 
RR tee ow Dis eisl 45.9 18. 9 36.0 
All others._.__- ; . 55. 6 49.1 
Metal industry____. 44.9 | 26.1 | 34. f ‘| 
Machine building | and re ps siring 41.1 | 24.9 | 35.8 
Shipbuilding and repairing-. 45.0 22.8 | 34. 1 {8.] 
Railway and streetcar workshops 54.5 | 35.3 48. 2 
i dvicnnecnaseshe Aphseette 41.5 | 24. 0 33.8 tiol 
CRE LTE, SEATS 38.0 | 97.2 7.8 
Safety match_..._.-- aKa ‘ 47.0 32.3 : 
Shale oil__........._.- : rs > eee 37.7 23.0 : 
All others_...-- 38. 5 27.2 | 37.8 mo) 
tiie alate 35.9 22. 5 5 
Rawhide... ___- 37. 5 22. 4 | 33.1 re 
Leather-goods manufacturing. 25.8 | 23.0 | 22. 5 : 
RRR Sse EE Ser lt 34.6 26.6 | 31.8 \ 
EES AT A Ce £0 ED 33.6 | 27.6 39.1 ‘ 
a ee eee 34. 0 26.0 31.8 mM) 
, Ree 31. 6 23. 1 11.3 
Cotton-cloth weaving, rayon and knitted wear__- 41.1 | 29. ] 34. 1 Ih 
ig a age eS ei 35.8 | 25.7 27 ¥ 
WeeGWeteeng..... 22... -cacenccesccececesececene-s 39.5 | 25.8 31. 4 tim 
RS A ATE TO ae 34.0 | 20.2 | 26.8 
Plywood and furniture m: snufacturing 44.7 | 29.8 | 4.1 
a A ET IR. AES 37.4 | 19. 5 4.4 
| RE 39.6 | 26. 5 29, 3 
Woodpulp and p: aper “manufacturing -- 39. 7 | 27.8 27 
Paper-goods mranufacturing_...........-- 37.8 24.3 30. 9 ( 
Printing industry . 48.4 | 31.5 39 
Foodstuffs, spices and bev erages, “manufacture of. wal 38.1 | 21.3 3} DOE’ 
Flour mills____. ta ae 36.2 | 20. 6 32.3 
Chocolate and candy manufacturing. 39.7 | 18,3 41.2 iS 
Slaughterhouses___. a 37.4 | 23.3 | 46.4 
Malt factories and beer breweries_. 37.9 | 22.9 | 41.7 the 
De cddalsespesnckuccsed 49.7 27.8 |.. 
ry po a eae 37.7 | 20.9 | 20. 6 but 
Wearing woes AT EE, Se eee 44,2 | 24. 5 | 39. 3 
ae 46.7 24.7 | 41.8 an 
Footwear. 51.3 | 27.8 | 40, 6 
Haberdashery ‘and fashion goods 30.3 | 20.7 | 25. 7 curl 
All others... _- na Sete taate cot. | 35.7 | 
Buil« ding - - on a 41.7 | 23.5 | 39.7 
Construction and repair ‘of buildings 42.4 | 71.8 | 39. 4 Tal 
Exterior construction__-.-.-- 40.7 | 25.8 39. 9 
Public utilities. __ . 44.9 | 34. 4 | 39. 8 
Electrical power stations_. aia 43.3 | 34.4 33. 6 
Gas ores and water-supply sy stems... 7 5 ae | 67.7 
ES DESERT igi SESE Sa 37.5 21.0 | 35, 3 — 
TRANSPORTATION 
Hourly wage rates of transportation workers (except railways and ™~ 
shipping) and of street-railway employees are given in table | 
These rates are for July 1937 and are shown by occupation and , 
for the cities of Tallinn and Tarty. 
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6.—Hourly Wage Rates of Transportation Workers (Except Railways and 
Shipping) and Street-Railway Workers in Estonia, July 1937 





Hourly wage rates (in senti 


Occupation Tallinn 


| Males | Females Males 


Females 





is drivers --- 43. bdodna 34.0 
es conductors ..-_---. . Bi eel 23. § — 18.7 
treetcars: 
Motormen 
Conductors - . ‘ 
Operators, l-man cars 
ruck drivers : 
ynsport workers - - 
Port workers . 
i rrehouse workers _. 
mon laborers 





Wages in Finland 


The labor legislation of Finland provides for an 8-hour day and a 
i{8-hour week for practically every branch of labor with the excep- 
tion of shipping, household work, and agriculture. 

A worker is entitled to a 4-day vacation with full pay after 6 
months and to 7 days with full pay after 12 months. Full wages 
are also paid for December 6, the Finnish Independence Day. 

A maximum of 350 hours of overtime per year may be worked by 
employees over 18 years of age. ‘Time and a half is paid for the first 
2 hours and double time for subsequent hours of overtime. Double 
time is paid for Sunday and holiday work. 


AGRICULTURE 


Of the farm laborers paid by the year, over 80 percent receive 
board; the remainder, in addition to board, receive payment in kind 
as well as cash wages. Practically all the female workers belong to 
the latter group. Payment in kind consists chiefly of wearing apparel, 
but in some cases also food products, land for cultivating potatoes, 
and grazing rights. In table 7, payments in kind calculated at 
current prices, but not board, are included in the wages. 


TABLE 7.—Average Annual Wages of Farm Workers in Finland, by Sex, 1936-37 and 
1937-38 


[Average exchange rate of markka in 1937 and May 1938=2.2 cents] 





With board Without board 


Occupation se 

supation and sex | Percent Percent 

1937-38 of 1936-37 1937-38 of 
increase increase 


1936-37 


| 


Mal Markkaa | Markkaa Markkaa | Markkaa 


Foremen.. 6,590 | 7,886 19.7 | 11,916 | 13,037 9.4 
Hired men 
‘emale 


4, 328 28.9 | 7, 569 &, 974 


| 
a, S | | 
Barn maids. 4, 899 19. ! ; . 
' 


Maids ~ a. 3, 151 26. § 
Housekeepers. _- — 3, 567 4, 038 13. 2 


ee 





‘ Report of B. Reath Riggs, American Consul at Helsinki. 
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The data contained in table 8 cover farm workers who are 
largely in kind, receiving in most cases lodgings, heat, light 
provisions, but not wearing apparel, as in the case of workers pai 
principally in money. The estimated value of payments in ki) 

well as average annual total wages for these workers in 1936-37, ay, 
shown in the table. 













TABLE 8.—Average Annual Wages of Farm Workers in Finland, and Estimated Vly, 
of Payments in Kind, 1936 and 1937 









fAverage exchange rate of markka in 1937 and May 1938=2.2 cents] 














Average annual money 
wages of workers paid Average annual wages in 19 
largely in kind 










Occupation and sex | Payments in } 





Percent 














1936-37 | 1937-38; ofin- | Total Cash Lodgings 
ecaiaans | heat, and — 
light POE 
Mark- | Mark- Mark- | Mark- Mark 
Males: kaa | kaa kaa kaa | Markkaa | kaa 
Foremen 6,974 7, 540 8.1 13, 502 | 6, 974 | 1,894 | 4,634 
Hired men 3, 874 4, 485 15.8 9,594 | 3,874 | 1, 618 4, 10% 
Females: | 
Barn maids 5, 543 6, 296 13. 6 8, 921 5, 543 | 1, 138 2,24 
Maids : 3, 629 4, 152 14, 4 6, 675 | 3, 629 823 2, 24 





Average payments in kind to farm workers in Finland in 1936 
included grains, peas and potatoes, meats, salt herring, dairy products 
salt, hay and straw, and the use of land to raise potatoes, etc. [ 
all cases the quantities allowed to men were considerably higher tha: 
those for women. 

In table 9 average daily wages for farm workers are shown. T 
month of February is taken as a basis for wages paid in the winter, 
and the month of July for wages paid in the summer. Most of thi 
farm workers on a daily pay status receive board in addition to cas! 
wages. 


TABLE 9.—Average Daily Wages of Farm Workers in Finland, 1936 and 19 


[Average exchange rate of markka in 1936 and 1937=2.2 cents] 





1936 1937 Percent of 

Daily wage _ - 

Winter | Summer | Winter 
| 


| Winter | Summer 


With board: Markkaa | Markkaa | Markkaa | Markkaa 





Men 10. 19 | 17. 69 12. 25 | 24. 07 20. 2 
Women 4 7.92 | 10. 70 8.96 | 14. 15 | 13. 1 
Without board: 
Men 21. 90 26. 94 | 25. 22 | 32. 47 15, 2 
oe ; oe 15. 85 | 17. 32 | 15. 44 | 20. 27 11.5 
LOGGING 


The logging industry in Finland is divided into 14 districts. lo! 
each of these districts, the Lumbering Wage Division of the Ministr) 
of Communications and Public Works, in cooperation with employe! 
and workers, fixes the daily wage standards to correspond with th 
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eost of living in different parts of the country. These standards are 
obtained by fixing the unit prices for different types of work performed, 
such as cutting and barking 1 cubic meter ® of pulpwood, pit props, 
etc., and by adding up the average amount of work that an expe- 
rienced and able-bodied lumberer or timber hauler accomplishes under 
normal conditions in an 8-hour day. The present unit price for 
cutting and barking a cubic meter cord of pulpwood or pit props of 
more than 10 centimeters ® in thickness, ranges from 15.00 to 21.00 
markkaa, and of less than 10 centimeters in thickness, from 22.00 to 
1.00 markkaa, depending on the logging district. Lumberers 
engaged in cutting sawlogs are paid from 0.45 to 0.80 markka per 
cubic foot of barked log and from 0.30 to 0.55 markka per cubic 
foot of unbarked log. ‘Timber haulers receive from 0.45 to 0.80 
markka per cubic foot for the first kilometer’ and 0.10 markka 
more for each additional kilometer. The actual earnings (see table 10) 
usually exceed the standard wages, since lumbering and timber haul- 
ing is plece work and 10-hour days are not uncommon. Lumberers 
and timber haulers and their horses are usually provided with lodgings 
by the logging companies during the logging season. 

Inspectors appointed by the Lumbering Wage Division for the 14 
logging districts see that the unit prices fixed in an agreement approved 
by the employers and workers are observed. Should the daily earn- 
ings in some district fall below normal, immediate measures are taken 
to increase the unit prices for work in that district. 

Table 10 gives the standard wages and actual average daily earnings 
for lumberers and timber haulers (man, horse, and equipment). 

















'aBLE 10.—Standard Wage and Average Actual Earnings Per Day in Logging Industry 
in Finland, 1937 and 1938 


[Average exchange rate of markka in 1937 and May 1938 





2.2 cents] 





; Actual average earnings 
Standard wage per day per day 
€ 


Occupation 


| 
| 


1937 1938 1937 1938 


Country as a whole: | Markkaa Markkaa | Markkaa | Markkaa 
Lum berers. _- 32. 88 38. 51 39. 81 | 47.06 
Timber haulers (man, horse, and equip- | . 

- ment). 80. 54 112. 36 | 97.99 | 124. 01 

14 districts: 

Lum berers 30. 00- 45.00 | 32.34— 51.37 | 37.00- 52.00 42. 18- 60. 38 

limber haulers (man, horse, and equip- | 


ment) ........ me : -en-------| 67. 50-123. 75 | 94. 31-152. 33 92. 50-130. 00 | 106. 44-160, 22 











lt appears from the above figures that the average daily earnings 
of lumberers during the winter of 1937-38 were 22 percent higher, 
and of timber haulers 10 percent higher, than in 1936-37. 

Figures giving the average earnings of timber floaters are not 
available, but their hourly wage standards in 1938 ranged from 5.25 


TT 

; Cubie meter= 1.308 cubic yards. 

Centimeter =0.3937 inch. 
Kilometer =0.62137 mile. 
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markkaa in the Lapland district to 3.75 markkaa on the sou! 
coast. The corresponding maximum and minimum standar 
1937 were 5.00 and 3.50 markkaa, respectively. 


VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Wage statistics in Finland are based on data provided by empl. 
federations and are somewhat influenced by the fact that in 
industries information is not available for small companies not 
lated with federations. Furthermore, the level of wages ; 
also largely dependent on the relative cost of living in the differey; 
communes in which the industries are located. Table 11 gives 
hourly wages and average yearly earnings in specified industri 
able-bodied workers over 18 years of age, by sex, for 1936 and 1937 


these 


The figures include overtime and piece-work pay as well as payme: 


in kind and other benefits. It is also noted that since the ce 


living, according to official index figures, was 5 percent highe: 


1937 than in 1936, the purchasing power of earnings did not in 

as much as the figures in the table would indicate. 

TABLE 11.—Average Hourly Wages and Yearly Earnings of Industrial Workers in I 
by Sex and Industry, 1936 and 1937 


[Average exchange rate of markka jin 1936 and 1937=2.2 cents] 





Males 


Industry Percent 
| of in- 
crease 


Average hourly wages 


Markkaa| Markkaa 
5. 81 7 

45 s 

0 06 


3. 93 


Markkaa Mar 
. 07 ] 3. 55 
44 : 


oO 


34 


Blast furnaces and metal works 
Machine shops 

China and pottery factories 
Spinning and weaving industry 


Woolen mills 
Cotton mills__- 
Linen mills__-_-- 

Hosiery factories_. 

Pulp and paper mills 
Mechanical pulp and cardboard mills 
Sulphite mills 
Sulphate mills 
Paper mills é 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Sugar refineries. --_- 


Blast furnaces and metal works 

Machine shops 

China and pottery factories 

Spinning and weaving industry 
Woolen mills... ___- : 
Cotton mills __ 
Linen mills 

Hosiery factories 

Pulp and paper mills oe 
Mechanical pulp and cardboard mills 
Sulphite mills__- eee 
Sulphate mills_............-- 
Paper mills sands didn oaillialind 

Sawmills and planing mills-___. 

Sugar refineries . 


Markkaa Markkaa 
, 410 | 
17, 


14 
22 
16 
15 
16 
16 


960 
, 447 
, 417 
, 840 


, 630 | 


, 831 
, 250 


7, 097 
5, 956 


8, 283 | 


, 3388 


5, 918 
3, 879 


, 584 


16 


20, 
23, 
17, 
17, 
17, 
17, 
18, 
19, 
17, 
19, 
20, 
19, 
15, 


19 


ee ee be ee ee ee Pee 


10 
46 
32 
96 
57 
18 
67 
02 
49 
8&3 


94 | 


3. 29 


3. 20 


4. 56 


Average yearly earnings 


, 488 
6§28 
843 
623 
072 
929 
411 
907 
239 
881 
5R6 
048 
197 
656 
, 415 


— ps 


—— 


> bo Sg 
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HOt Oe ole OOWwH 


~ 
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oe 


Markkaa Markl 


8, 
1], 


1] 
4 


9, 
Ss, 
9, 
ll, 
~ 


615 
108 
, 207 
061 
436 
R16 
650 
055 
507 


r79 
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10, 219 
12, 792 
12, 907 
¥. ¥S2 


9 SSU 


296 


. 955 


8, 116 


, 151 
, 306 
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_ STREET-RAILWAY AND MOTORBUS WORKERS 


Below are given the monthly wages paid in August 1938 by the 
»unicipally owned street-railway and omnibus company operating in 
Helsinki. 





Wages per Wages per 

are ‘ month ‘ month 
\Motormen and bus drivers: (markkaa) | Conductors: narkkae 
M Basic salary -—------ i, 900 Basic salary —-—---- 1, 200 
fh}. After 1 vear’s service - - -- 2, 000 After 1 year’s service ___- 1, 300 
se EE After 3 years’ service - - - 2, 100 After 3 years’ service.__._._ 1, 400 
. After 6 years’ service _ -- 2, 250 After 6 years’ service- - - 1, 525 

, 3 
After 9 years’ service___.__ 2, 450 After 9 years’ service. _-___- 1, 675 
Charwomen (for 4 hours’ work at 

night)____- : ; S00 


Hourly wages paid by the company to painters, carpenters, welders, 
joiners, switchmen, tracklayers, and other workers range from 9.00 
to 12.00 markkaa. 

The wages paid by the municipally owned street-railway companies 
in Turku and Viipuri are somewhat lower than in Helsinki. 

Other bus and trucking companies.—The monthly earnings of bus 
drivers employed in different parts of the country vary from 1,100 to 
2000 markkaa and the weekly earnings from 300 to 500 markkaa. 
The conductors, usually women or young boys, are paid between 700 
and 900 markkaa per month. In addition, drivers and conductors 
of long-distance busses usually have free meals when they are on the 
road, 

Truck drivers are paid from 1,500 to 2,200 markkaa per month or 

'from 400 to 600 markkaa per week. Those employed on the hourly 
basis get from 8.00 to 10.50 markkaa. A leading local cooperative 
wholesale association is now paying its truck drivers from 2,000 to 

§2,100 markkaa and the assistants from 1,800 to 1,900 markkaa per 
month. 

That truck drivers in general are better paid than bus drivers is 
attributed to the fact that they enjoy no benefits beyond their wages 
and are better organized than bus drivers. 


SEAMEN’S WAGES 


Table 12 gives the wages of crews on Finnish engine-driven vessels 
engaged in overseas traffic. The wages were fixed by an agreement 
between the shipowners and the Seamen’s Union on September 1, 
1937, effective until September 1, 1938. 
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TaBLe 12.—Monthly Wages of Seamen on Finnish Engine-Driven Vessels in ( 
Traffic, 1937-38 


eT Seas 


[Average exchange rate of markka in 1937-38= 2.2 cents] 





Wage per month War 


Previ- Agree- | Prey 
ous to ment, ous tc 
agree- Sept. 1, agree 
ment | 1937-38 ment 


| 


| Markkaa| Markkaa |} 


Carpenters. __. seal 1, 225 | 
1, 150 | 1, 350 


Boatswains._____- : al 
Seamen: | 
| 


Able-bodied 


Apprentice jabeanon 475 


1, 430 Donkeymen 
Oilers 


Motormen 


, 950 1, 150 Firemen, senior 
Ordinary 2 | 750 900 


Firemen, junior_.- 
Trimmers. . 


5 560 | 
-_ 


| 


| Markkaa 


1,1 
1, 02 
1,02 





The monthly wages of stewards ranged from 1,900 to 2,400 ma 
and of cooks from 1,250 to 1,550 markkaa, depending on the 


the crew. 


The corresponding wages of stewardesses ran from 


to 1,200 markkaa and of woman cooks from 900 to 1,000 markka: 
The working day of deck and engine-room crews is fixed 
hours, of which a half hour is devoted to clearing up and cleanin; 
The working day of stewards and cooks 
10 hours on freighters, with a maximum of 12 hours on pass 


the ordinary 8-hour day. 


vessels. 


, 


The overtime pay on week days is 59 of the monthly wag 


on Sundays \; of the monthly wage. 
overtime pay after the first 2 hours is %s of the monthly wage. 


BUILDING TRADES 


In loading and discharging 


Minimum hourly wages in the building trades in Helsinki are s| 
in table 13, effective from April 1,1938, to April 1, 1939, according 


the collective agreement. 


TaBLeE 13.—Minimum Hourly Wages in the Building Trades in Helsinki, inla 


April 1938-39 


[A verage exchange rate of markka in 1937-38 =2.2 cents] 





Occupation 


| Minimum | 
hourly 
| wage, 
|} according 
to ability 


Occupation 





Carpenters working on scaffold ; 
Carpenters performing otber work - - - 
NS Bodo Uencccadas nesta se este 
REET SEE Ee 
Helpers... .._. re , 

Women carrying mortar-_.. 

Women otherwise employed 

Cement workers 

Plasterers 

Concrete workers ___...- 


CO TET PAST TE me 


Winch operators 

Asphalt layers 

Asphalt cookers... sieolepites ibe iademaali sae 
Asphalt carriers 


Markkaa | 
19. 00-11. 00 

| 11.00-12. 00 
11, 00-12. 09 
9. 50-10. 50 
7.05- 8.50 
7.00- 7.50 
6. 00- 6. 30 
11. 00-12. 00 
11. 00-12. 00 
11. 00-12. 00 
9. 00-10. 09 
8. 25- 9.25 
8. 40— 9. 50 
11.00 

10. 00 

8. 40 


Helpers 
Stonecutters 
Drillers 


Drivers, trucks of —- 
2,000 kg. or more: 
With helper 
Without helper 
Less than 2,000 kg.: 
With helper 
Without helpe: 


Helpers 








Drivers, truck, not driving own trucks 








1 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 












Table 14 gives the hourly minimum wages of printers and certain 
other workers in printing and publishing trades as fixed by collective 
agreements in Helsinki, Viipuri, and various other localities where 
the cost of living is highest in Finland. The difference between the 
minimum wages paid in districts where the cost of living is highest 
and districts where it is lowest is about 20 percent. 


Taste 14.—Minimum Hourly Wages in Printing and Publishing Trades in Finland, 
by Occupation 









[Average exchange rate of markka in December 1937 =2.2 cents] 

















Minimum 
hourly wage— hourly wage 


Occupation Since Occupation Since 
Before! agree- Before | agree- 
| agree-| ment, agree- | ment, 

ment Dec. ment Dec 
1, 1937 1, 1937 











Mark-| Mark- Mark- | Mark- 
kaa kaa kaa kaa 
rinters 8. 50 9. 61 Lithographers, offset printers, 
pprentice printers chemigraphers, and rotagravure 
First year -. 2.13 2. 40 printers !_ 8. 50 
Second year-_.-. 2.81 3.17 Bookbinders !. é 8. 50 
Third year... 3. 74 4. 23 Bookbinders, women: 
Fourth year. : 5. 10 5. 77 First year } a 2. 1 2. 37 
Situ VOOr......... 7.14 8. 07 Second year 2. 55 2. 88 
Plate printers: Third year 3. 40 3.84 
First year _-- 2. 40 2. 71 Fourth year and thereafter 5. 05 5.7 
Second year ---| 3.60) 4.07 
Third year and thereafter __- 4. 80 5. 42 
Special work 6.00 | 6. 78 











Apprentices—wages are same as those for apprentice printers. 


8 



















Wages in Latvia 


The working day of the industrial workers in Latvia is fixed at 8 
hours and on Saturdays at 6 hours. Farm hands, ship crews, domestic 
servants, hospital employees, teachers, policemen, and employees of 

/prisons are not subject to the 8-hour law, their working hours being 
covered by special regulations. 

Wage statistics represent hourly rates, and no figures are available 
indicating the earnings of piece workers. However, it is understood 
that the greater part of the piece work, especially in the manufacturing 
industries, is paid for in the form of bonuses, in addition to hourly 
wages, to workers who produce over a certain standard amount. 

‘Such additional earnings are included in the figures covering average 

het earnings per hour. In general, piece work is done whenever that 
Dbasis is applicable. In Latvia it is common in some types of unskilled 
Sabor, such as logging, loading, and carting, as well as in skilled labor. 


»— 


' 
Report of Allan Lightner, Jr., American vice consul at Riga. 
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Overtime pay, including work on Sundays and holidays, is Joc|), (Jin F 
provided for on a percentage basis. Work may be done on Sunday f19 
and holidays only when such agreements have been made betwee) {}, 1938 
workers and their employers. Workers under 18 years of age yy, me 
not work over 8 hours on ordinary weekdays and 6 hours on Saturday. skille 
The rates of basic-wage increases for overtime are as follows: | 
hours on weekdays (after the eighth hour on ordinary weekdays : 
sixth hour on Saturdays), 50 percent additional; first 2 hours o1 
days and holidays, 75 percent additional; and third and subs: 
hours (all days), 100 percent additional. 

‘amily allowances are paid to the employees of Governm: 
municipal organizations, including the State railways and Riga \ 
pal Street Railways, but not the Government-controlled indust; 
enterprises. The allowances amount to an increase of 8 percent 
worker’s basic wage for each child under 17 years of age, or w 
if attending school. The amounts paid are as follows: 


TABLE 


Family allowance Skilled 
per month (lats 


First child 
Second child_- 


Third and subsequent children 


Agricultural workers who are married and permanently emplo: q 
as farm hands receive family allowances for children under 10 years fe" | 
of age. porn 

Sickness insurance is compulsory in Latvia and is administered HR ?* 
under Government supervision by sickness-insurance societies. Un- Ti 
der the law of July 10, 1930, it is applicable to all employees of private, HE 
Government, and municipal institutions and enterprises, as w 
to employees of individuals. Total contributions amount to 7 pe1 
of wages, of which 2 percent is deducted from workers’ wages, em- ®— 
ployers contribute at the rate of 4 percent, and the Governme! 
percent. Workers earning less than a minimum wage fixed by) 
Ministry of Welfare are not required to contribute. They 
titled, however, to benefits based on the minimum wage. 

In addition to deductions for sickness insurance, industrial 


ckst 
are also subject to deductions for an unemployment fund, use — 
provide employment on various public-works projects. The deduc- Re 
tions amount to 1 percent on wages not exceeding 200 lats a month, ani HR" 
2 percent on wages over that amount. Employers are required to 
contribute an equal amount to this fund. : 
Ay 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS | 
lar" 
Wage rates in Latvia have increased during the past 3 years, U! MiBkill, 


real wages are slightly lower than 3 years ago, as the cost of 
has gone up more rapidly than wages. According to official 
figures the average hourly net earnings of industrial workers 
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1 February 1938 were 10.4 percent higher than in the same month 
of 1936. The cost-of-living index for workmen in Riga in February 
1938 was 16.5 percent higher than in February 1936. 

Indexes of net earnings and the average actual net earnings of 
skilled and unskilled laborers in all industries, are shown in table 15. 


TpLe 15.—Average Net Earnings Per Hour in Latvian Industry, and Indexes Thereof 
(Riga), 1936 to 1938, by Class of Worker 


{Average exchange rate of lat in February 1938 and February 1939=about 19 cents] 





Index, average net earn- 


‘ verage net earnings per hour in-— 
ings, Riga (1930=100) Average net earn! per hour in 
| Riga (20 or move Provinces (15 or more 
( of worker } workers) workers 
Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | 
ary ary |; ary 
1936 Qo”7 33 a = o - val 1}. - ; veh - 
193¢ 1937 1938 Febru Febru- | Febru Year Year | Febru 
ary ary ary 193% 1927 iTy 
1936 1937 1938 : 1938 


Lats Lats Lats Lats Lats Lats 


ed, male : 76, 2 77.4 $4. 5 0). 64 0. 65 0. 71 0). 4¢ 0. 56 0. 58 
ed, female = RS. 6 RS. 6 100. 0 . 39 39 . 44 . 26 mS . 30 
lied, male , 81.4 81. 4 £9. 8 .48 . 48 . 53 . 39 45 .47 
nskilled, female. - 93.9 93. 9 104. 1 a oa 35 . 23 . 24 26 





The cost-of-living index (1930=100) for workmen in Riga was 68 
in February 1936, 71 in February 1937, and 80 in February 1938. 
Corresponding figures for workers in the Provinces are 73, 78, and 89, 


respect ively. 


Hourly net earnings for the month of February 1936 to 1938 are 
given by occupation in table 16. 


TaBLE 16.—Average Hourly Earnings in Latvia, Month of February, 1936-38, by 
Occupation 





Average hourly Average hourly 
earnings in earnings in 
Occupati re ary ‘ebruary 
ceupation February Occupation February 
1936 | 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
& Lat | Lat | Lat Lat Lat | Lat 
Locksmiths 7 0.56 | 0. 57 0. 64 Engine operators 0.53 | 0.56 0. 66 
Lathe workers____ ; . 65 . 65 . 70 Mechanics 81 90 87 
Electricians | .55 .58 | .65 || Molders . 67 - 05 72 
irpenters . 59 .58 | .65 || Assemblers, machine 81 .79 . 82 
slacksmiths ; .67 . 69 .74 Coopers a 7] 81 . 78 
Kettlesmiths _ - 46 | .50 .52 || Bricklayers 62) .61 75 
sinters... ___. .55 | . 54 .54 || Joiners .63 | .51 60 
i SO: “a . $1 . 52 . 54 Tinsmiths . 52 61 . 63 





Average hourly wage rates and average hourly earnings, as of Feb- 


rary 1938, are given in table 16 for specified industries by occupation, 


kill, and sex. 


163839—39——11 
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TaBi. 17.—Average Hourly Wage Rates and Average Hourly Earnings in Lat, 


February 1938, by Industry 


fl, as of 





Industry, occupation, skill, and sex 


Building trades 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 

Male 

Female 
Apprentices 
Plumbers 
Electricians 
Carpenters 
Painters 
Bricklayers 
Joiners 

Chemical industry 

Skilled workers 
Male 
Female 

Unskilled workers 
Male 
Female 


Workers under 18 years 


Male 
Female 
Foodstuffs: 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Men 
Women 
Boys 
Girls 
Leather industry: ! 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 
Male 
Female. 
Tanners 
Metal industry: ! 
Skilled workers 
Male 
Female 
Unskilled workers 
Male 
Female 


Workers under 18 years 


Male 

Female 
Apprentices 
Locksmiths 
Electricians 
Blacksmiths 
Kettlesmiths_- 
Assemblers, machine 
Mechanics 
Planers 
Molders 
Polishers. _. 
Lathe workers 
Casters-molders_-. 

Paper industry: ! 

Skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 

Male. 

Female_. 


hourly 


Aver-| Aver- 
age age 


wage earn- 
rates ings 


Lats Lats 
0. 63 iM 


. 48 


29 


oe . 49 


” Dt] 


= 


hourly 


Industry, occupation, skill, and sex 


Paper industry—C ontinued. 
Workers under 18 years 
Male 
Female 
Apprentices 
Printing and publishing: 
Skilled workers 
Male 
Female 
Unskilled workers 
Male 
Female 
Workers under 18 years 
Apprentices 
Printers 
Typesetters, machine 
Male 
Female 
Typesetters, hand 
Male 
Female 
Binders 
Clickers 
Sawmills: 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled worke 
Male 
Female 
Textile industry 
Skilled workers 
Male 
Female 
Unskilied workers 
Male 
Female 
Minors 
Male 
Female 
A pprentices 
Weavers 
Male 
Female 
Carders 
Dyers 
Spinners 
Male 
Female 
Warpers 
Fullers 
Woodworking industry 
Skilled workers 
Unskilled worker 
Male 
Female 
Minors 
Apprentices 
Reamers 
Planers 
Carpenters 
Upholsterers 





| Data relate to establishments employing 20 or more workers 


Plywood manufacturing, which forms the greater part of the woo¢: 
working industry, is of considerable importance in Latvia’s foreign tra(' 


TRANSPORTATION 


Latvian railway employees are subject to the general labor regu 
tions governing additional remuneration and deductions. ‘The aver 
age hourly earnings of railway workers, including overtime and bonus 


KETV! 


PT ast 
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Os as of 






Phut not family allowances or sickness or unemployment deductions, 
are 0.76 to 1.15 lats for skilled artisans and their assistants and 0.42 
to 0.61 lat for laborers. 

Table 18 gives the basic monthly wage as well as certain bonuses 
for specified classes of railroad workers. 

TasLE 18.—Monthly Wages and Bonuses of Specified Classes of Railroad Workers in 
Latvia 





Monthly bonus based 











( - _ 
Basic on Total 
Occupation monthly " monthly 
vVage , igs 
wae Distance | Oilandfuel| ©#7"! 
traveled saving 
























Lats Lats 


F ngineers 144-222 415-69 19-29 AS—320 
Assistant engineers 111-156 32-42 16-18 159-216 
Firemen 103-120 103-120 
Watchmen : 60-94 | 60-94 
Caretakers of buildings 144-206 144-206 
Roadmasters 144-206 144-206 
toad foremen 111-121 | 111-121 
Road-repalr laborers RR-~103 | 88-103 
ef conductors: 
First class 144 | 52 196 
Second class 131 | 52 183 
Freight trains 121 46} 167 
sSenior conductors 111 45 156 


luctors 103 











Average monthly earnings of employees in motorbus and streetcar 
services are shown in table 19 for 1938. 


“T,nte 19.—Average Monthly Earnings of Employees in Motorbus and Streetcar Services 
in Latvia, 1938, by Occupation 

























Average A verage 


Occupation monthly Occupation monthly 

earnings earning 

Motorbus service: Lats Streetear service: Lats 
Drivers 160 Conductors 14] 
Conductors, women 90 Motormen 142 
Ticket inspectors 170 Ticket inspectors 200 
Bus-repair shops: Foremen, shops 240 
Skilled workers 160 Starters 176 
Unskilled workers 100 Line workers, skilled LAE 
Minors . 60 Line workers, unskilled 128 


Unskilled labor, other 





AGRICULTURE 






| Farm hands receive board and lodging in addition to their money 
Hages, and often certain payments in kind are also made. The figures 
below indicate the average money wages paid to farm hands in 1936 
Bnd 1937. Figures for 1938 are not reported, but it is stated that 





wood-fWages were about 10 percent higher than in 1937. 
) tradi 1936 1937 
Annual workers: (lats) (lats) 
Males__- ‘ 340 372 
Females : 260 283 

reculi Seasonal workers: 

aver: Males : 230 258 
siiaae Females r 176 196 
Shepherds, both sexes aan tna honed . 114 121 
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Wages in Lithuania ° 


The average working day in the manufacturing industries in 
uania is 8 hours and the working week 48 hours. The minimum 
ing week in factories is 4 days as provided by the Government 
lations. 

The average daily wages of unskilled industrial workers on Ju 
1937, are shown below, by sex. 


Males Fema 
(lits) ! t 


Chemical industry mid 7. 60 
Hides and skins ee . 25 
Textiles _ - . 5. 20 
Lumber - 


: 55 

Paper and printing— bic etc . 35 
Foodstuffs _ - - - —- 50 
) 


Electricity, gas, and water ina i 


5 
1 Average exchange rate of lit in February 1938 and December 1938=about 17 cents. 

The average daily wages of skilled workers amounted to 8.75 
The daily wages of a seasonal farm hand on May 1, 1938, amount 
to 2.40 lits for a man and 1.80 lits for a woman, including board, a 
3.35 lits and 2.50 lits, respectively, without board. 

Farm hands are hired at Christmas time for 1 year and rece 
wages in cash and in kind, in conformity with an agreement. Th 
yearly wages of farm hands during 1938 are given below. The fan 
hands are also provided with free clothing, board, and lodging 


Total yearly wages Cash u 

(lits) s 
Male hands_- 
Female hands J 
Junior male hands-- 
Junior female hands 


Shepherds ‘ 


Daily wages in the peat-extraction industry average from al 
to 8.50 lits for unskilled males and from 3.00 lits to 5.00 lits ~ 
skilled females. Machinists receive from 7.50 lits to 9.00 lits per day \ 

The following are the monthly wages paid in Kaunas by the Kai-§& Lit} 
way Administration of the Lithuanian Ministry of Communications 


son 
Wages in the provincial districts are 10 percent lower. 


» ner 
Lits per month | vea 
Locomotive engineers: Firemen __--- 214. 0 
First class.........-.- 519. 00 | Conductors: . (et 
Second class 476. 00 | First class - 2 
Third class 415. 00 | Second class _ - 4(), OU Be EXC 
Assistant locomotive engi- Third class - - - | Beith 
neers: Station masters: to ! 
Paee ees. . Ul. ...... 337. 00 First class 


Second class 314. 00) Second class__- 





rate 
Bred) 
whe 





* Report of Viadimir Kublitzky, clerk of American Legation at Kaunas. 
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station masters—Con. Lits per month | Baggage agents: Lits per month 
Third class. — —- 380. 00 First class_ : 300. 00 
Fourth class _ 340. 00 Second class _ - 280. 00 
Fifth class_- Pe el 300. 00 Third class_ _.- 240. 00 
sionalmen bk 200. 00 | Unskilled workers 14. 50-6. 00 


Per day. 





Monthly wages paid to Kaunas municipal autobus employees are 
civen below. Wages in the Provinces are 10 to 15 percent lower 
Lito per month 
Drivers _.... 250. 00-270. 00 
Conductors 210. 00-230. 00 
Mechanics: 
First class , 300. 00 
Second class 260. 00 
Third class pnsbved _. 200. 00 


The figures below show the wages per hour of specified classes of 
skilled workmen in the building trades throughout Lithuania: 
Lits per hour 
Bricklayers, first class 1.50 
Bricklayers, second class - . 1.40 
1.60—1.70 


Electricians, ironmongers, and carpenters 


An unskilled male laborer receives from 5.00 lits to 6.00 lits per day 
and a female laborer, from 3.00 lits to 4.00 lits per day. 

The following wages and salaries are paid to skilled workers in the 
printing and publishing trades: 

Lits per month | 

Linotypists _ 350-550 | Mechanics 
Engravers _- 350 | Stereotypists 
\ssistant engravers 300 | Stone polishers 
Managers, printing room sh | Bookbinders 
Compositors - ee =o 


Lits per da 7] 


Payment for overtime in general amounts to not less than 25 per- 
cent of the basic daily wages, provided the rate has not been set forth 
in the agreement concluded between the employer and employees. 

No allowances for dependents or payments in kind are made in 
Lithuania, except in the case of farm labor. Free housing is given 
sometimes to watchmen and to one or two skilled indispensable work- 
men in industrial enterprises. Every laborer after having worked 1 
year under agreement is entitled to 12 days’ holiday with pay. 

In conformity with an amendment to the income-tax law enacted 
Uctober 9, 1935, a tax on earnings has to be paid by all persons 
except State employees. This tax varies from 2.00 lits for workmen, 
either single or married, earning from 101 lits to 130 lits per month, 
to 53.40 lits for single workers earning from 591 lits to 600 lits. The 
rates are considerably lower for married persons with a family, the 
reduction from the single rate amounting to as high as 50 percent 
|where the family consists of 7 or more persons. The income tax for 
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individuals residing in the rural parts of the country is slightly | 





due to the lower standard of living. 








An employees’ sickness-insurance fund was created in 1928 we 
provide for medical treatment, especially of the poorer classes. \{e, Br 
bership in this organization is compulsory for all workers and ey. a 
ployees, except farm laborers and State employees. Monthly co al 






tributions, equal in amount, are made by both the employer a: 






employee, according to wage classes, of which there are six. Fo 






class I (daily wage, 4 lits; weekly wage, 24 lits; and monthly 
100 lits) the monthly payment to the sick fund is 5.40 lits. Ty 






payments for each wage class are progressively higher, -until fo: 






VI (daily wage, 12.01 lits and over; weekly wage, 73 lits and ov: 






monthly wage, 301 lits and over) the payment to the sick fund is 2 





lits. The maximum benefit allowed ranges from 3 lits for wag 
[ to 14 lits for wage class VI. 

An additional amount (10 percent of the monthly payments 
to the sick fund) is contributed in equal shares by the employe: e 
the employee to the Labor Chamber. ita 

All State employees contribute 6 percent of their wages to a pe: . 
fund. Furthermore, from 4.5 percent to 18.73 percent of the w 
a married State employee are deducted for the special fund creat Lon 
balance the budget, the deduction of a single employee varing betwe: Sask 
11.7 percent to 24.53 percent. These deductions apply to St 
employees residing in Kaunas, Klaipeda, the Klaipeda Territory 
abroad. The deductions made from wages of State employees r 








) 


in the rural parts of the country vary from 9.5 percent to 23 


cent for married, and from 15.3 percent to 29.53 percent for sing 








persons. These rates became effective on April 1, 1937. sh 

Tax deductions from wages amount to 10 percent; howeve! i 

certain amount is exempt from taxation. In the case of a sing Pete 

worker the exemption applies to all wages under 36.50 lits per we Cruel 

Ten percent of the amount exceeding 36.50 lits per week is subject v ff P00: 

taxation and is determined in accordance with the family status of the FI Wise 

worker. The result of this, in practice, is that married workers wit! [Bsa 
one child do not pay taxes. ~ 

Contributions for social, sickness, accident, old-age, and disabull' Bhat 

insurance amount in all to 9 percent, 4% percent of which are pai path 

the employer and the remaining 4% percent by the worker. le 
twee 

eooneons PV o0¢ 

B ores 

SALARIES IN CANADIAN FIRE DEPARTMENTS. Se 

JANUARY 1939 bie 

sro 

AT THE beginning of 1939 the salaries of fire chiefs in 54 cities a z 

towns of Canada ranged from $1,560 in Prince Rupert, British Co BR" 


lumbia, with a population of 6,320 to $7,500 in Montreal v 
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population of 1,263,298. The salary schedule for assistant fire chiefs 
ran from $1,344 in North Bay, Ontario, to $5,350 in Toronto. The 
maximum pay of privates (firemen) was as low as $1,080 in Burnaby, 
British Columbia, and as high as $2,086 in Toronto. Salary data for 
various occupations connected with the fire departments in Dominion 


cities are given in the following tables: ! 







Salaries in Fire Departments in Canada, January 1939 





Annuals 





il iry of 











Num 
' Popu- ber Dep- Dis- 
{ ind Prov , 
ity and Provinces lation of uty or |trietor| ¢ Lieu I re: 
men | Chief sist- bat- ; P ter diene 
1; Li.1ns per- 
nt te lon int - 
chief | chief sa 











eal, Que 1, 263, 298 975 |$7,500 | $3,500 | $38.000 | $2. 260 | $2. 080 
to, Ont + 630, 271 662 | 6,420 5. 350 263 2,514 2, 247 $2, OSE 
: iver, B. C 247, 000 369 | 5,273 3, 164 2,414 2,042 
Vinnipeg, Man 223, 103 315 41, 218 2, 847 2.531 2. O88 1. 806 1 634 
H n, Ont 153, 608 196 | 4,000 2, 800 2 200 2 100 2 000 























shee, Que 7, 000 18] 3, 500 2? 800 2 000 1. 539 1, 443 1 600 
ttawa, Ont. 143, 936 184 | 3,811 2,472 2, 369 2, 060 1, 957 1, 751 
Windsor, Ont 7 104, 007 US 3, 600 2, 800 2. 2F0 2, 000 1, SOO 
Edmonton, Alta___. 87, 888 109 | 2,810 2, 004 1, 806 1, 44¢ 
gary, Alta_- 85, 000 101 | 3,540 2, 460 1, 851 1, 73) 1, 408 





rk Township, Ont 78, 000 32 | 2. 800 2. 500 2 000 = 1. 550 
lon, Ont 74, 000 8 3 620 2 374 2 058 1. 765 1. 664 
St. John, N. B 7,000 50 | 2.000 1. 740 1. 500 1. 50 
Saskatoon, Sask 41, 600 57 | 2,388 1,799 1,624 
ree Rivers, Que 19, 000 57 | 2,340 1, 820 1.612 











toria, B. C 39, 082 77 


3, 066 2, 220 1, 926 1, R36 1, 476 
East York, Ont 38, 108 10 | 1,878 1, 560 

Sherbrooke, Que 31. 832 34 2 600 1, 600 1. 451 45] 
Brantford, Ont. 31,439 28 | 2,000 1, 825 


Burnaby, B, C 





28, 000 
















t. Catherines, Ont 27, 420 32 2,050 1. 800 1. 600 2 
Westmount, Que 26, 500 82 | 3.000 2. 500 1, ARO 
Kingston, Ont 25.030 25 | 2.300 1. 555 1,460 1,314 1, 2 
shawa, Ont 25. 000 21 2 277 1. 700 1, 650 
nmins, Ont 25, 000 Is 3 
































Fort William, Ont 24,777 41 | 2,700 1, 980 1, 750 1, 680 
Peterborough, Ont 23, 619 22 | 2,500 | 1,675 1,560 | 1,475 
Sydney, N.S 23, 000 53 | 1, 900 1, 500 
Guelph, Ont 21, 455 21 | 2,350 1,600 | 1,450 
= Port Arthur, Ont 21,000 | 29 | 2,490 | 2,010 1, 500 
§ Moose Jaw, Sask 21, 000 34 | 2,124 1, 596 1, dot 
sNew Westminster, V. C 20, 600 $2 | 3,133 | 2,209 1, 896 1, Sif 
oe Niagara Falls, Ont 19, 000 1, 600 1, 580 1, 525 
mcudbury, Ont 18, 518 2, 400 1, 800 1, 680 
BSarnia, Ont____ 18, 000 22 | 2,160 | 1,770 1,650 | 1,590 
Br undon, Man._. 17. 500 22 | 2.000 : 1, 550 1, 400 
ee tratford, Ont_ 17, 200 19 | 2,400 | 1,900 1, 650 
Sr hatham, Ont 17, 000 18 | 1,800 1, 560 
ast. Thomas, Ont 16, 500 17 | 2,500} 1,800 1,600 | 1,550 
Blethbridge, Alta 16, 000 21 | 2,042 1, 740 
North Bay, Ont 15, 649 12 | 1, 680 1, 344 1, 260 
Belleville, Ont 14, 764 20 | 1,800) 1,410 1,248 | 1, 230 
salt, Ont ‘ 14, 410 16 | 1,900 1, 350 
wen Sound, Ont 13, 024 13 | 1,800 | 1,400 1, 300 
\ odstock, Ont 11, 438 15 | 1,700 | 1,460 1, 369 
Forest Hill, Ont 11,117; 16 | 3,840 | 2,303 3, O81 
Prince Albert, Sask 11,050 1} | 2, 208 
PVelland, Ont__-_ 11, 008 8 | 1,700 1,450 
Pembroke, Ont 10,412 | 13 | 2,000/ 1,389 1, 213 
EP ledicine Hat, Alta__.____. 10, 000 10 | 2,400 | 1,860 1,740 | 1,680 
srock ville, Ont 9, 865 11 | 2.000 1, 350 1, 300 
élson, B. C. 9, 300 7 | 2,100 1, 800 
a 40aimno, B.C 7,000 4) 1,800 1, 620 
# ince Rupert, B. C 6, 320 7 | 1,560 






International Fire Fighter, Washington, A. F. of L, Building, April 1939, pp. 7-16. 
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Salaries in Fire Departments in Canada, January 1939—Continued 





Annual salary of 






Privates (firemen) 


—_——___—_—_—_——|Master) pogi- | Chauf-| Ek 


. . i me- neers feurs + ; 
Maxi- Third | Second First | chanics | Cort rica 
' 


mum | year year year | 


City and Province 

















Montreal, Que_____. $1,800 | $ 






























1,600 | $1,500 | $1,400 | $2, 600 
Toronto, Ont 2, 086 1, 682 1, 553 1, 553 3, 263 
Vancouver, B. C 1, 748 1, 748 1, 610 1, 471 2,381 | $1, 904 
Winnipeg, Man 1, 719 1, 561 1, 423 1, 265 2,214 | 
Hamilton, Ont 1, 850 1, 850 1,850 | 1,850] 2,100 | 
Quebec, Que.- 1, 383 1, 248 1, 092 936 | 1, 587 1,383 | $1,334 | $1, 44 
Ottawa, Ont # 1, 751 1, 648 1, 545 1,442 | 2,060 1, 803 > 
Windsor, Ont 1, 800 1, 800 1, 650 1, 500 2,150 | 18 
Edmonton, Alta_- 1, 632 1, 632 1, 530 1, 260 1, 914 | 1, 632 1 
Calgary, Alta 1, 611 1, 557 1, 405 1, 291 1,911 | 
York Township, Ont 1, 550 1, 550 1, 504 1, 504 
London, Ont 1, 625 1, 625 1, 424 1, 424 1, 692 1, 652 1. 69 
St. John, N. B 1, 440 1, 440 1, 320 1, 200 1, 500 1, 440 
Saskatoon, Sask 1, 536 1, 492 1, 269 1, 269 1, 624 
Three Rivers, Que_--- 1, 300 1, 300 1, 300 1, 300 |__ 1, 352 1, 300 
Victoria, B. C 1, 695 1, 567 1, 320 1, O80 1, 836 1, 737 
East York, Ont 1, 508 1, 508 1, 508 1, 508 
Sherbrooke, Que 1, 407 1, 186 1, 075 950 |_. 1, 451 
Brantford, Ont 1, 643 1, 551 1, 460 1, 369 1, 825 
Burnaby, B.C 1, 080 1, 080 1, O80 960 | 












St. Catherines, Ont 1, 504 l l,< 1, 314 

Westmount, Que. 1, 700 1, 500 1, 400 1, 300 1, 850 9 
Kingston, Ont_- 1, 205 1, 205 1, 095 1, 095 1, 825 

Ushawa, Ont 1, 430 1, 430 1, 430 1, 300 

Timmins, Ont 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 1, 500 | 
















Fort William, Ont 1, 600 1 l 1, 440 

Peterborough, Ont. 1, 400 1, 400 1, 225 1, 225 1, 500 1, 500 
Sydney, N.S 1, 320 1, 320 1, 320 1, 320 |_. 

Guelph, Ont , 1, 400 1, 400 1, 400 1, 400 1, 425 

Port Arthur, Ont_-_- 1, 620 1, 560 1, 560 1, 560 1, 740 1, 620 

















Moose Jaw, Sask 1,284 | 1,: 1, 224 1, 140 
New Westminster. B. C 1, 750 1. 750 1, 750 1, 750 2 188 
Niagara Falls, Ont 1, 500 1, 500 1, 400 1, 400 
Sudbury, Ont_. 1, 560 1. 560 1, 440 1, 320 
Sarnia, Ont_-.- 1, 560 1, 500 1, 380 1, 245 


















Brandon, Man 1, 250 1, 1, 250 1, 250 
Stratford, Ont 1, 450 1, 300 1, 150 1, 000 
Chatham, Ont 1,440 | 1,440} 1,300 1, 200 
St. Thomas, Ont 1,500 | 1,500 1, 375 1, 375 
Lethbridge, Alta 1, 543 1, 543 1, 543 1, 543 1, 674 















, 200 


North Bay, Ont 1 i a 1, 200 1, , 200 200 
Belleville, Ont_- 1,224 | 1,200 1, 200 1, 020 

Galt, Ont P 1, 250 1, 250 1, 250 1, 250 | 

Owen Sound, Ont. 1, 200 1, 100 1, 050 1, 000 

Woodstock Ont 1, 314 1, 314 1, 241 1, 186 
















Forest Hill, Ont 1, 995 
Prince Albert, Sask. _. 1, 452 
Welland, Ont “ , |} 1,400 
] 
l 


, 226 » 22 
,260 | 1,020) 1,644 

1300 | 1,200; 1,400 |__-- 

, 092 945 ; l, 
, 440 1, 380 1, 320 


~ 
tY 


Pembroke, Ont Sate 1 ioe 
Medicine Hat, Alta... -_- | 1,500 


se 
moon 

= 

—_ 















Brockville, Ont » \ ee 1, 250 I 

Nelson, B. C ie ae 1,560 | 1, 560 1,560 | 1,440 |-..-. +: 
Nanaimo, B. C_.__-._-- (ee Pt a i. ae 1, 380 
Prince Rupert, B.C........| 1,380| 1,380 | 1,200] 1,200 |......--|- 
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\GRICULTURAL WAGES IN DENMARK, 1938-39 


THE average annual wages of farm hands in Denmark in the year 
1938-39, as published by the Agricultural Economic Bureau of 
Nenmark,' were as follows: 


: Wages per annum 
Young farm hands, male: . 


(kroner ') 
Under 17 years of age 551 
From 17 to 21 years of age eS ’ 793 


Adult farm hands_____ _-_--- oF: 1, 027 


Girls under 18 years of age ‘ daria ai 447 
Girls over 18 years of age r ; 571 
Average exchanye rate of krone, July to December 1938= 21.4 cents; in April 1939=20.9 cents. 


Board and lodging are provided by the employer in addition to the 
money wages. Cattlemen are paid 1,141 kroner per annum with 
board, or 2,074 kroner without board. 

The average daily wages of farm day laborers (in kroner) were: 


. Summer, Harrest, Winter, 
Casual day laborers: 1938 1938 1988-39 
With board__---. . & 35 6. 00 4. 40 
Without board -. 6. 29 7. 21 5. 76 
Permanent day laborers: 
With board : 4. 58 5. 14 3. 82 
Without board -_--. ee 6. 44 5. 12 


In recent years the wages of farm hands have shown an upward 


tendency. 
revsoees 


CHANGES IN WAGES AND HOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 1938 


THE average level of wage rates was higher and the hours of work 
shorter in Great Britain and Northern Ireland at the end of 1938 than 
a year earlier.” Information on changes in wages and hours is obtained 
‘from various sources, including arbitration and conciliation commis- 
sions, trade boards, employers, trade-unions, and the press. As the 
; Ministry of Labor is not empowered to require that such changes be 
recorded, only such statistics as are voluntarily furnished by the dif- 
ferent agencies are available for summary. However, cooperation is 
‘given freely and the figures presented here cover a wide range. The 
chief Jack is in data showing changes affecting unorganized labor and 
employees of individual firms which are not brought to the attention 
of the Government. 

Wage rates increased rapidly during the first 5 months of 1938. 
‘After that time increases were more than counterbalanced by de- 
creases, but nevertheless the figures for the year showed a net gain. 





Quoted in Bulletin of the International Landworkers’ Federation, Copenhagen, Denmark, May 1939 
| ‘Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), April 1939: Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours 
of Labor in 1938. 
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In those industries and services for which statistics are compile, 
reguarly, excluding agriculture and certain other employments. ¢}y, 
total increase in weekly wages was about £262,100 * in 1938, affecting 
2,381,500, and the decrease was £18,800, for 322,200 persons. 
the industries, including agriculture, for which information is 
able, average full-time weekly rates of wages at the end of 1938 wey, 
estimated to be between 1 and 1% percent above 1937. A relativel 
large number of workers had their wages decreased during April 1938 
and from June to November. This was due principally to changes j 


I 


‘)1 
V All- 


the pay of coal miners whose wages are adjusted on a sliding s: 
according to fluctuations in the proceeds of the industry.- Most o! 
workers whose wages were reduced in these months subsequently ha, 


their wages restored to the earlier level or increased to a higher rat 
The approximate number of workers having decreases and increas 

in their pay, the estimated net amounts yielded by the changes, aj 

the estimated net weekly increases in the rates are shown in tab|; 


; 


hs. 


As changes in wages of adult males are usually greater than thos 
women, boys, and girls, the report here reviewed points out that | 
ferences in averages obtained from these data would be affected by ¢! 
proportion of these classes of employees in the various industries 


TaBLe |.—Changes in Rates of Wages, by Industry, in Great Britain and Nort 
Ireland, 1938 





Approximate num Estimated net 
ber of persons af weekly change ir 
fected by wage rates 
Industry group 


Net in- Net de- ; 
Increase | Decreass 
creases creases 


All industry groups 2. 381, 5 322, 200 | £262, 100 


(Coal mining 2RT7, GOO 186, 800 14. 550 
Other mining and quarrying 50, 400 10, 700 
Brick, pottery, glass, chemical, ete 91, 250 100 © 700 
Iron and steel_-_-_-_ : , 11, 450 300 20, 240 
Engineering !___ 22, 200 |_. 1, 950 
Shipbuilding --_- , oie . 600 10. 700 
Other metal. 14, 400 28, 800 & O50 
Textile oe: ee 3 5A, 100 79. 650 | 4. O50 
Clothing ge 250 |_. 8, 300 
Food, drink, and tobacco ’ ee 37, 350 2 300 | 3 
Woodworking, furniture, ete ‘ 16, 900 100 | 2, 050 

Paper, printing, etc. ____- ; 1,350 |. 150 

Building, public works contracting, etc 898, 750 600 94, 200 AO 
Gas, water. and electricity supply 12, 000 300 , 150 20 
Transport !. 294, 150 500 40, 950 30 
Public administration services__. . 102, 500 200 11, 000 20 
COUR io s ; 131, 950 3, 550 20, 700 720 


| | 


3. 650 





! Changes in railway engineering workshops are included under Engineering and not under Tra! 


In addition to the totals shown, counterbalancing increases «al 
decreases, respectively, were received by about 161,000 persons. Ove 
60 percent of the workers who obtained increases in pay during |! 
were employed in the coal-mining, building, and transport industries 





’ Average exchange rate of the pound in 1938 =$4.8894. 
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iled The major decreases in wages during the year resulted from automatic 
th ,jjustments under sliding-scale arrangements. Of the 322,200 persons 
ing HB whose wages were reduced, 83 percent were employed in the coal- 
al mining and textile industries and a substantial number were engaged 
ail- HB jn the production of tin plate and steel sheet. In a substantial number 
rer of industries no changes 1n rates were made. 
ely HB As the foregoing statistics do not cover agricultural labor, Govern- 
938 HB ment employees, and shop assistants, the report here summarized 
sin $B potes certain wage changes for persons so engaged. Of the 47 agri- 
sale cultural wage committees in England and Wales which establish 
the rates of pay for agricultural labor, 29 authorized wage increases in 
had #38938. In Scotland minimum rates were established for farm labor in 
B. 1938 under legislation adopted the previous year. A number of classes 
ases Hof Government employees received increases, notably dockyard 
workers, postmen, sorting clerks, telegraphers, and telephone opera- 
tors. Shop assistants employed by cooperative societies and in the 
e distributive trades also benefited from increased wage scales during 
all E the year. 
The methods by which wage changes were arranged are shown in 
table 2, listing separately the aggregate weekly amounts of increases 
and decreases in the rates of pay during 1938. 


‘Taste 2.—Methods by Which Changes in Wages Were Made in Great Britain and 
— Northern Ireland, 1938 





Total weekly amount of change in rates of wages 


Method Increase Decrease 
© Lit 
Percent of Percent of 
mk mot 
Amount of total \ I f total 
methods £388, 000 100.0 £144. 700 00.0 
nder sliding scales ' based on 
Cost of living 73, 000 18. 8 6, 25 2 
Selling prices, proceeds of industry 125, 050 oe, 2 120, YOO So. f 
Lon iliation boards 53, 175 13. 7 
Arbitration and mediation 2, 500 7 
ther methods 
Direct negotiations, etc 99, 400 25. 6 7, 5 
Joint industrial councils ! 15, 775 1.1 
l'rade boards Ne 14, 100 1.9 





Changes effective under sliding seales arranged by conciliation boards, joint industrial councils, or trade 
doards are included under sliding scales. 


» For the year 1938, over 50 percent of the money value of increases 
iin pay and 95 percent of the decreases resulted from the operation of 
and [siding-seale arrangements. Systems based on selling prices, proceeds 
Over el industry, etc., accounted for a larger volume of increases and 
1938 [decreases than those based on cost of living. Increases in pay which 
ries. MPollowed disputes causing stoppages averaged only £500 per week 
or 0.1 percent of the total. 
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The number of persons affected by increases in rates of pay in 19 

















38 
(2,381,500) was much lower than in 1937. (5,161,200) and 99 | 
(4,062,400), but approximately the same as in 1935 (2,366.50 AN 
Over twice as many persons were affected by decreases in 1938 (399. adt 
200) as in the 4 years preceding (140,300). bec 

Of the persons reported upon, working hours of about 168,600 w, bot 
changed in 1938. The average reduction in the workweek for 166.4; ane 
of these persons amounted to about 24% hours; and 1,950 workers hya¢ the 
an average increase of just over 1 hour per week. In boot and shoo He '°" 
manufacture, 85,000 operatives had a reduction in hours from 46 ¢ ba 
45, and the working time of about 50,000 workers engaged in paper-boy Ir0 
and paper-bag manufacture was reduced from 48 to 45 hours pe - 
week. The number of persons whose hours were changed is given } = 
years, from 1915 through 1938, in table 3, which also shows the tot Ur 
net increase or decrease in weekly hours for the workers includ chi 


in the tabulation. 


TABLE 3.—Changes in Hours of Labor in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by ) ea; 
1915 to 1938 





Approximate num- Total net Approximate num- 
ber of perSons af- | increase (+ ber of persons af- 
Year fected by— or decrease Year fected by 
7 in 
weekly 
Increases | Decreases hours Increases | Decreases 
1938_. . 1, 950 166, 650 — 371, 100 1923___. 325. 000 9. 600 
1937... 1, 500 390, 650 —960, 000 1922... ee 16, 000 302, 700 
600 160, 600 —R04, 500 1921 + aegele 31. 500 12, 900 
935 - 2, 450 43, 700 —153, 850 | 1920_.._- se 2, 000 570, 000 
=a 520 5, 000 11, 500 Sead a 1,150 | 6, 305, 000 
1933 2, 500 12, 500 — 36. 000 1918__. eA 1, 750 148. 000 
1932 . 6, 000 3, 750 +-7, 000 1917 - 2, 400 52. OOK 
1931... , 204, 000 111, 000 +142, 000 | 1916 ; 1, 300 99 O00 
a 13, 175 349, 225 —873, 500 1915_- 620 20, 500 
ea 4, 050 1, 050 +8 750 
1, 400 2, 000 —200 || 
eee 18, 700 1, 700 +59, 000 || 
a | 934, 200 340 +3, 984, 650 || 
vl 1, 300 3, 925 —11, 750 
PE ttacascs 13, 150 16, 150 +12 500 | | 
i 





Following the extensive reduction of hours in 1919 and 1920, cou: 
paratively few changes were made until 1936, except in the working 
time of building-trades labor and coal miners. Reductions in |. 
during 1936 affected boot and shoe workers, seamen, and newspap' 
employees. In 1937, printers, coal miners in certain districts 
flour millers benefited from changes in the weekly schedules of |. 











. 
U 
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INCREASED BONUS IN BRITISH ENGINEERING 


AN INCREASE of 2 shillings a week in the national bonus paid to 
I dull male workers in the engineering industry of Great Britain 


} became effective on June 5, 1939.' This was a flat increase in the 
F bonus which is regularly added to wages of engineering employees, 


and forms a substantial part of their weekly earnings. In May 1938 
the basic weekly time rate ranged from 31s. 7d.? for firemen to 52s. 11d. 
for brass and iron molders, to which was added the bonus of es, which 
was then authorized for all employees. Thus the bonus represented 
from about 27 to about 39 percent of the total weekly wages at that 
time.2 The standard wage basis used for the calculation of overtime 
and other special rates was not affected by the increase in the bonus. 
Over a million employees are reported to have benefited from this 
change. 


‘he Economist (London), May 20, 1939, p. 455. 
2 Average exchange rate in May 1938 of shilling=24.84 cents, of penny=2.07 cents; in June 1939, 23.41 
ents and 1.95 cents, respectively. 
} For additional wage statistics covering the engineering industry see Monthly Labor Review for October 


28 ny. SS? 
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WAGES IN ITALY, 1936 TO 1939 





IN GENERAL, Italian wages are fixed on a local, provincial, region 


interregional, or national basis. Conditions governing the making 
and renunciation of these agreements have been established pringj. 


pally by laws of April 3, 1926, March 20, 1930, and January 25, 1934 
and royal decrees of July 1, 1926, and May 6, 1928. A resolution 9 
April 30, 1937, of the Central Corporative Committee, established 
wage increases of 10 and 12 percent in industry, but provided tha; 
thereafter wage matters should be handled by the corporations 


Wage rates are fixed by representatives of associations of workers and 


of employers which have been legally constituted, and must specify 


the enterprise or enterprises, the kind of enterprises, and the class 0 


workers, together with the territory over which they are effectiy, 


lacking these specifications the agreements have authority over 4l| 


the persons represented by the associations making the agreements 


In June 1938, 15 percent of the industrial establishments in 3; 


industries in Italy, which employed 51 percent of all workers in thes 
industries, reported a total daily average of 1,526,636 employees 
working an average of 158 hours per month, for an average hourl 
wage of 2.23 lire.! In June 1937, 16 percent of the establishments 


employing 52 percent of all workers, reported a total daily average o| 
1,440,106 employees working an average of 166 hours per month fo: 


an average hourly wage of 2.17 lire. There was, therefore, an averag 


increase, from 1937 to 1938, of 6 percent in number of workers and o! 


3 percent in hourly wage, but an average decrease of 5 percent i 
hours worked per month. 


Table 1 shows for 35 industries in Italy for June 1938,’ the percent o! 


establishments and of workers reporting, the average number of work 


ers employed per day, average earnings per hour per worker, and thi 


average number of hours worked during the month per worker. 





1 Average exchange rate of lira in 1936=7.29 cents; in 1937, 1938, and 1939= 5.26 cents. 
2 For comparable figures for June 1937, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1938, p. 48¢ 
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TaBLe 1.—Employment and Hourly Earnings in Italy, June 1938, by Industry 








—— rt 2 ' 
Coverage (percent of Average 
total in Italy) Average | Average hours 
-? numberof! earnings | worked 
Industry 5 | | workers | per hour | per 
establish-| y, ,  |employed er month 
‘ments rep- Workers | — day | wuhe per 
| resented | ported worker 
| 
Lire 
4] industries... .....-.- - : a 15 51 |1, 526, 636 2. 23 158 
Agricultural and other food industries 5 19 28, 447 | 1. 67 152 
} peer and soft drinks : 12 41 4, 563 | 2. 39 178 
S Dairying and flour industry : , 25 45 18, 695 2 07 159 
» \Vines and liquors- - 18 | 42 4, 813 | 2. 00 166 
@Susar_..--------- , - ; 69 75 9, 633 2.75 160 
7 — eS. 26 57 9, 126 | 1.75 159 
Fishing oe . | 5 3S 5, 943 1. 26 149 
= Extractive_-- 23 | 59 75, 545 2. 25 163 
Building, road, and hydraulic construction 21 | 36 204, 277 2. 27 147 
Cement (lime and gypsum) 23 57 | 22, 170 2. 25 164 
Pottery and brick kilns 30 48 38, 949 2. 00 158 
B (lass 35 54} 16,629 2. 41 159 
B Mechanic = pons ; 33 59 | 296, 659 2.78 168 
= Metallurgical. ' . 41 71 89, 988 3.14 179 
qt othing - ..-.-- 23 33 13, 726 | 1. 63 150 
& sHats ° 23 66 | 10, 410 | 2. 34 119 
P Tanning 34 69 | 11,791 2.41 145 
Shoe: s and leather goods 33 53} 21,022 1.88 131 
Ls ( Cotton. oe armaet . | A3 i. 163, 774 1. 55 156 
[ae : 46 82 | 73,927 1. 96 149 
Silk: 
Treating and spinning 46 64 33, 175 1. 03 125 
Weaving - _ -- 43 68 20, 084 1. 68 137 
Flax, hemp, and jute 36 76 34, 266 1. 38 | 147 
Knitting and hosiery ; 47 53 29, 024 1. 50 154 
Miscellaneous textiles 35 72 29. 476 | 1. 82 59 
Artificial textile fibers. _.___..- 56 91 30, 967 2. 05 165 
Chemical products t 29 59 74, 968 2. 43 167 
re P es 37 68 35, 097 1.94 157 
Graphic arts____. 31 45 17, 825 2. 54 167 
Wood. " : : 21 37 38, 654 1. 98 154 
Water and gas works 48 51 4,744 3. 12 196 
Buttons... .. a a caaad 44 69 4, 620 1.32 134 
Toys. . 22 35 905 1.19 145 
Cold and silver smiths i 44 59 3, 702 2. 16 164 
Clothing accessories and furnishings Las 33 | 57 15, 875 1. 76 153 
Rubber and plastic materials_- : : 39 75 33, 167 2. 54 160 





rom the table it will be noted that in 21 industries a gain in number 
of workers between June 1937 and June 1938 was shown, and in 15 
industries a decrease (in these comparisons, the silk industry is 
divided into its parts; silk treating and spinning , and silk weaving, thus 
making 36 industrial groups). However, in the 17 largest industries, 
in each of which more than 24,000 workers were reported, a loss in 
humber of workers was registered in only 3 instances (metallurgical, 
hiscellaneous textiles, and agricultural and other food industries). 
In June 1937, 84.9 percent, and in June 1938, 85.8 percent of all 
Workers reported were employed in the 17 largest industries. Of the 
17 industries only 2 (chemical products and knitting and hosiery) 
Showed a decrease in average hourly wages (of 0.03 and 0.01 lira, 
bespectively) while in 1 industry (cotton) the average hourly wage 
{1.5 55 lire) remained the same for both years. As to hours worked per 
pont, only 1 industry (agricultural and other food industries) 

lowed an increase (of 21 hours per month). The greatest increases 

average hourly wages (0.19 lira) among these 17 industries were in 
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the metallurgical and in the wool industries; and the greatest 
tions in hours per month were 22 in miscellaneous textiles and 21 in, th 
woolen industry. However, for all industries shown in the table. th. 
greatest increases in average hourly wages were still in the metallurgicg) 
and wool industries, but the greatest decreases in average hours per 


month for all industries shown were 44 hours in the button industry 
33 hours in silk weaving, and 25 hours in tanning and in toys. The 
greatest average loss in hourly wages was 0.28 lira in the candy 
industry, and the greatest increase in average hours worked pe 
month, 21 in agricultural and other food industries; in only 3 others 
was any increase in hours shown. : 

In June 1937 the highest average hourly wages, 3.15 lire, were paid ip 
water and gas works, as against 3.12 lire in June 1938; but in June 1938 
the highest wages, 3.14 lire, were paid in metallurgy whereas in 1937 
2.95 lire were paid. The lowest average hourly wage paid in an 
industry was in silk treating and spinning, 0.93 lira in 1937 and 1.03 
lire in 1938. The next lowest wage was in the toy industry, payin 
1.02 and 1.19 lire, respectively, in 1937 and 1938. 

In June 1937 workers in agricultural and other food industries an 
in the hat industry worked an average of only 131 hours per month, 
the lowest number of hours in any of the industries reported, and 
next above these, fishing with 136 hours. In June 1938 monthly hours 
in shoes and leather goods had been reduced to 131 but the work 
time per month in silk treating and spinning had gone down to 12) 
hours and in the hat industry to 119 hours. 

In agricultural and other food industries the decrease in number of 
workers was compensated for by a great increase in number of hours 
worked per month, wages remaining almost constant. In the metal- 
lurgical industry the decrease in number of workers was balanced }) 
an increase in wages, while hours worked per month remained almos' 
unchanged. Miscellaneous textiles, the only other principal industry 
numerically speaking, which showed a decrease in number of workers 
also showed a substantial decrease in hours of work but an increas 
in hourly wages. 

Of the 17 largest industries reported, chemical products and 
ting and hosiery were the only ones showing even a small decrease 1! 
average hourly wages, and in both instances an increase in nuibe! 
of workers and a decrease in monthly hours were shown. The sub- 
stantial increase in hourly wages in the woolen industry was accol- 
panied by a correspondingly large decrease in hours per month ani 
some increase in number of workers employed. In the candy indus 
try the decrease of 0.28 lira per hour seems to have been due to ! 
condition in the industry itself, for it was associated with a fall 
number of workers and an increase in monthly hours. In the 4 1) 
dustries showing the greatest reduction in hours per month— the 
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button industry, silk weaving, tanning, and toys—the decrease in 
hours was associated with an increase in hourly wages, but a decrease 
in number of workers. 

In recapitulation, increase of number of workers was associated in 
14 industries with increase in hourly wages and decrease in number 
of hours per month; in 4 industries with decrease in both wages and 
hours; and in 1 industry with increase of both wages and hours. On 
the other hand, decrease in number of workers was associated in 8 
industries with increase in average hourly wages and decrease in 
average hours worked per month; in 3 industries with decrease in 
both wages and hours; in 2 industries with increase in both wages 
and hours; and in 1 industry with decrease in wages and increase in 
hours. Thus it appears that in 22 of the 36 industrial groups increase 
in wages is accompanied by or associated with decrease in hours, 
regardless of the number of workers employed. 

Table 2 shows some comparable figures on average hourly earnings 
and average monthly hours worked since 1928. Though the average 
hourly earnings were greater in December 1938 than for any other 
time during the decade, the average hours worked per month were 
lower in 1936, but were 22 per month less than in 1928, showing a 
fairly consistent reduction in hours. The lowest average wages were 
recorded for 1935; prior to that year they had shown a gradual 
reduction, and subsequent to that year, a fairly consistent gain has 
been evident. 


TaBLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings and Average Number of Hours Worked Per Month 
by Persons Employed in 35 Industries in Italy, 1928 to 1938 





Average Average 

Average | number Average | number 

, hourly of hours — hourly of hours 

Year wages worked Year wages worked 

(lire) per (lire per 
month month 
Yearly average: Yearly average—Continued. 
1928... ; 2.10 | 180 1936 1, 88 156 
eee 2. 09 182 First half year 1.81 156 
1930 2. 07 175 Second half year 1. 96 | 156 
1931 1.95 170 1937 2. 11 163 
1932 1.91 | 168 First half year 2. 03 161 
1933 1. 86 174 Second half year 2.19 165 
1934 1. 80 172 1938: December 2. 3¢ 158 
1935 1.77 159 





In table 3 are presented the hourly wages of adult workers in various 


, occupations in 5 large cities of Italy on January 1, 1938.7 


? For comparable figures for January 1, 1937, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1938, pp. 487-488. 
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TABLE 3.—Wages Per Hour, Adult Workers in Various Occupations in 5 Larg 
of Italy, January 1, 1938 


{ illes 





Industry and occupation Florence Milan Rome Turin 


Building: Lire Lire Lire 


Masons._._-. 3.03 f 
Bricklayers 3.03 

Carpenters 3. 25 
Joiners 


Tinners (hydraulic brass workers 


Painters 
Structural-iron workers 


Concrete workers 


Laborers 


Mechanical engineering 
Fitters 
‘Turners. . 
Molders 
Patternmakers 
Laborers, unskilled 
Furniture: 


Cabinet makers 
Upholsterers 
Polishers 

Printing: 
Compositors, hand 
Compositors, machine 


Machine minders 


Book binders 


Laborers 
Electrical installation 


Skilled electricians 


Electric-power distribution 
Skilled electricians 
Unskilled laborers 

l‘ransportation: 


Motormen, streetcar 
Motormen, Sutobus 
Conductors, streetcar 
Conductors, autobus 
Motor drivers 

Horse drivers 

Porters, freight 
Maintenance-of-way men 


Food: 
Bakers 


Local authorities: 
Unskilled laborers 





daily wage of 6.50 lire, plus a share of receipts varying from 12 to 45 percent. 


! Paid by the month. 
2] 
) Piecework. 


On January 1, 1937, workers in 14 occupations (4 cities) and 0! 
January 1, 1938, workers in 24 occupations (5 cities) were receivin: 
wages greater than 4 lire per hour. On the other hand, in 1937 workers 
in 13 occupations (4 cities) received less than 2 lire per hour, whil 


1 year later the number was reduced to 4 (3 cities). Wages in tli bat 
: ath 
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ilies at . . . . 

printing industry were in general higher than those in any other group. 
The lowest wages reported were those for unskilled laborers in elec- 
‘rical-power distribution in Rome, 1.45 and 1.60 lire for 1937 and 1938, 
respectively. The highest wages paid to* laborers were those in 
printing trades in Milan, 3.10 and 3.48 lire for 1937 and 1938, respec- 
tively. The highest wages paid for any occupation were paid to 
painters in Venice, 4.70 and 5.15 lire for the 2 years here compared. 
in Florence, Milan, and Turin, the highest wages each year were 
shown in the printing trades, and for Rome, in electrical installation. 









Working Hours 





The principle of the 40-hour workweek in Italian industry was em- 
bodied in a collective agreement of October 11, 1934, as an unemploy- 
ment-relief measure. It was made a part of the national legislation 

Eby a royal decree law of May 29, 1937. The provisions of this legis- 

lation do not apply to home industries, agriculture and forestry, 
shipping and fishing, intermittent work, or public services. Excep- 
tions may be authorized by the Ministry of Corporations for certain 
classes of enterprises in specified regions, or for individual undertak- 
‘ngs, when a sufficient number of qualified workers is not available, or 
when other conditions make impossible the application of the 40- 
hour workweek. 

From tables 1 and 2 it is evident that the exceptions that have been 
lillowed to the 40-hour workweek have been numerous. Overtime, 
‘with pay at specified rates, is allowed when the work to be done can- 
not be performed through the employment of additional workers. <A 
eollective wage contract of November 10, 1938, published and effec- 
itive February 27, 1939, modified the provisions concerning pay for 
Hovertime established in the royal decree law of May 29, 1937, fixing 
the minimum increase in pay for overtime up to 48 hours per week or 
8 hours per day at 10 percent, payable to the worker, with special 
provisions for calculation of the increase for piece workers. 
> Alaw of April 11, 1938, prescribed that for April 21, May 9, October 
28, and November 4 of each year, persons employed by the State and 
public and private employers are to receive regular pay, whether or 
ot they work. 

' In the pages which follow, the hours shown are those contained in 
tollective labor contracts, and are noted as examples of the manner 
Mn which the question of hours was handled prior to the passage of 
the royal decree law of May 29, 1937. In a few cases the hours cited 
ive those specified in labor contracts entered into after May 29, 1937. 
























1d On 





1V ing 





Q 


yrkers 





Wage Increases Since 1936 





while 





' The wage data shown in table 3 were those resulting from the appli- 
ation of a circular of May 14, 1937, which granted an increase of 10 





in th 
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percent to all industrial workers who had received raises of | 
cent or more in 1936; 11 percent for those whose raises in 192 
amounted to 9 percent or more, but less than 10 percent; and 
cent to all others, retroactive to May 9, 1937, effective upon 

up to 1,500 lire per month and upon the first 1,500 lire of higher py 
A resolution of April 30, 1937, relating to the wage increases 
May 9, 1937, prescribed that thereafter wage matters were 
handled by the corporations. 

By interconfederal agreements of March 7 and 8, 1939, approve 
by a circular of the Central Corporative Committee on Marecl x 
1939, further raises, applicable to a wide range of occupational eroyp. 
including about 3,400,000 employees, were adopted. The ney 
creases amount to 5 percent of minimum wages, piece-work rat: 
actual wages in industries in which raises had been made in 1938 
1939, 8 percent in industries in which additional raises had been mai, 
in 1937 after the general one of May 9, and any greater incr 
necessary to bring the raises up to 8 or 10 percent, respectively, | 
latter being the increase scheduled for all industrial workers who bh; 
received no increases since May 9, 1937. The higher wage rates dat, 
from March 23, 1939, and the increases apply to wages up to 
lire per month or to the first 2,000 lire of higher pay. The pri 
industries in which the increase of 5 percent is to be applied are th 
textile (cotton, wool, hemp, and jute), cement, paper, and rice i: 
tries, employing a total of about 330,000 workers. An increas: 
percent is due in silk treating and spinning, in which about 60, 
workers are employed, and also for public-utility workers, about 
000 persons. All other industrial workers, about 2,700,000 persons 
are entitled to the raise of 10 percent. About 200,000 salaried em- 
ployees, including all except those in public utilities (whose raise is § 
percent), are to receive the 10-percent raise, as they have had no 
crease since the general one dating from May 9, 1937. The 
wage contract for industry is to remain in force for a year, dati 
from March 23, unless disclaimed according to law. The increase {0 
agricultural workers is 8 percent, but in 12 Provinces in the Po Valle’ 
where, by an interconfederal agreement of October 8, 1938, worker 
had received an increase of 6 percent, the present raise is reduced | 
6.5 percent, but an alteration in the contribution for sickness beneti 
(see page 448) equalizes this wage situation. Employees of commerce: 
establishments also receive raises dating from March 23, 1939, rang- 
ing from 6 percent for bakery and similar personnel and 8 percent 10! 
persons employed in certain specified kinds of enterprises to 1) per 
cent for all those employed in other commercial undertakings. |!- 
creases of 6 to 10 percent are also established for personnel in cre(' 
and insurance institutions. The raise in pay for agricultural worke! 
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‘; to be in force for a year, but is understood to be renewed indefi- 
nitely, unless disclaimed according to law. 

On March 15, 1939, the Council of Ministers extended pay increases 
9 government and semigovernmental employees, increases ranging 
from 6 percent for persons in the higher salary brackets to 8 percent 
for those in lower salary classes. 

Unless otherwise specified, wages presented in the following pages 
are those in force before the issuance of the circular of May 14, 1937, 
but percentages of increase dating from May 9, 1937, and March 23, 
1939, are noted. 

Deductions From Wages 


Social insurance.—-Compulsory social-insurance contributions, di- 
vided equally between employer and employee, covering old-age, 
invalidity, tuberculosis, unemployment, and marriage and maternity 
insurance, established by a royal decree law of April 14, 1939, are on 
'a sliding scale apportioned to the amounts of pay received. The 
contributions for all the above forms of social insurance are due from 
all men between the ages of 14 and 60 years and all women between 
the ages of 14 and 55 years who work for another for pay, with the 
following exceptions: (1) No contributions are required from salaried 
employees whose average monthly remuneration exceeds 1,500 lire 
but persons who pass that limit after becoming compulsorily insured 
must continue their insurance); certain government salaried and 
wage-earning employees whose superannuation is otherwise provided 
for; and domestic servants. (2) The following contribute for all 
forms of social insurance except that against involuntary unemploy- 
ment: Home workers; salaried and wage-earning employees in public, 
public-utility, and private employment whose permanence of employ- 
ment is guaranteed; agricultural workers; artists and theater and 
cinema employees; persons whose employment includes board as a 
compulsory part of their remuneration; persons whose sole remunera- 
tion is a share in the profits; occasional workers; and seasonal workers 
| whose employment of a seasonal nature lasts less than 6 months. 
(3) Members of the family of sharecroppers and tenants contribute 
| only for tuberculosis and marriage and maternity insurance. (4) 
Certain government and semigovernmental employees protected by 
a law of July 17, 1890, and its subsequent amendments, and aliens 
and non-Aryan Italian citizens contribute for all types of insurance 
except marriage and maternity insurance, from which they are 
specially excluded. 
Under certain circumstances, special conditions including contribu- 
| tions may be established for classes which clearly require such arrange- 
ments. Social-insurance contributions are due even though the 
worker has been on duty only a fractional part of the time. 
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Kach member of the family of sharecroppers and tenants is reqyiy, 
to pay 15 lire for tuberculosis insurance and 18 lire for marriag: 
maternity insurance for each agricultural contract year. Tal 


shows other contributions due for each form of social insurance }y 






it’ 






class of employee. In each case, the contributions shown are cd 






equally between employer and worker. 






TaB_e 4.— Contributions for Social Insurance in Italy, Due From Salaried Employe 






Workers 














Contributions (in lire) for 





Invalid- l nem Marr 









Contribution class, and salary or wag ube «| 
: ity and Puber ploy ind 
f culosis : 
old-age ment ter 
insur- S 
insur- insur- inenr 
anc : 






ance 













Sal ried ( mployees (for each mont 
ployment 














Class 1, not over 150 lire per month 11. 30 1 00 5 00 9 8 ml 
Class 2, over 150 but not over 250 lire per month 18. 80 5. 00 500 | 5 re 
Class 3, over 250 but not over 400 lire per month 30. 10 6.00 7.00 | 1.2 P 
Class 4, over 400 but not over 600 lire per month 15. 20 6. 00 7.00 1 7 B ( 
Class 5, over 600 but not over 800 lire per month 60. 20 6. 90 9.00 | 5 OM . 
Class 6, over 800 but not over 1,000 lire per month 75. 20 6. 90 9 00 fr. 
Class 7, over 1,000 but not over 1,200 lire per month 00, 20 | 6. 0 9 00 ‘ 
Class 8, over 1,200 but not over 1,409 lire per month 105. 20 | 7. 20 9. 80 es 
Class 9, over 1,400 lire per month_- : 120. 20 7. 0 9g 0 y , 























bccn ait wh 
Nonagricultural workers (for each w ma 
employment 
wy 
Class 1, not over 12 lire per week__- 0. 90 | 0. 50 0. 50 0 wi) 
Class 2, over 12 but not over 24 lire per week 1. 80 60 . 60 
Class 3, over 24 but not over 36 lire per week 2.70 70 70 By 
Class 4, over 36 but not over 48 lire per week 3. 60 . 90 1.10 ’ ; 
Class 5, over 48 but not over 66 lire per week 4. 90 1.10 1.10 1 Wa 
Class 6, over 66 but not over &4 lire per week 6. 30 1.10 1.10 
Class 7, over 84 but not over 108 lire per week 8, 20 1. 30 1. 50 pa) 
Class &, over 108 but not over 132 lire per week 10.00 | 1.30 1. 50 5 
Class 9, over 132 but not over 156 lire per week 11. 90 1. 45 1. 80 Gor 
Class 10, over 156 lire per week 1. 45 1 
08 
Agricultural day laborers (for eac! Gor 
of work) 
cal 






Males over 18 vears 
Females, and young persons 14-18 years__. 18 . 20 









Agricu!tural workers working by thi 
per year) 






Males : 108. 00 36.00 | 99 (00) 
Females 54. 00 30. 00 2 















Income tax.—Until the pay increase of May 9, 1937, a tax of § per 
cent was assessed on 50 percent of all income from wages and sx 
of permanent personnel receiving 600 or more lire per month o 
or more lire per week; this was paid in most instances by the worker" 
themselves, but in the Venetian-glassware industry it was paid at tl 
rate of 1.61 lire by the worker and 4,39 lire by the employer o 
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rst 150 lire, and on pay in excess of 150 lire the tax was divided 
Bqually between employer and worker. 
Sd, 3 ) \ circular of May 25, 1937, increased by 20 percent the minimum 
‘Biaxable income from wages, or raised the minimum to 180 lire per 
vide faweek. ‘The Minister of Finance ruled that workers receiving, as a 
sult of wage adjustments, the minimum taxable income were not 
») ect to income tax, and by a circular of March 30, 1939, declared 
yeesan ghat the same principle was applicable after the pay increases of 
March 23, 1939. 
© Family allow ances.—The employee’s contribution for family allow- 
ices amounts to 1 percent of gross earnings for salaried employees, 
personnel in industry and commerce, and workers employed by pro- 
ssional men and artists. Agricultural workers employed by the 
Month pay 2.50 lire per month, and those employed by the day pay 
9.10 lira per working day. A circular of April 4, 1939, provides for 
the unification of all family allowance funds, but with 5 categories of 
@terprises in the one system, leaving contributions the same for the 
) bresent but increasing the benefits. 
| ai Syndical dues.—Syndical contributions, corresponding in general to 
i ade-union dues, are not to amount to more than 1 day’s pay per 
ear. They are levied on all persons under the respective jurisdictions, 
Whether or not they are members of the syndicate. The corporations 
may be authorized by statute to impose further contributions, not 
upon individual members but upon the lower order of organizations, 
Which are not to exceed those fixed as maximum for syndical dues. 
By a ministerial decree of August 12, 1938, the membership ticket fee 
Has reduced to 1 lira and provision was made to abolish supplementary 
Bayments, as to higher order of associations; the amount of workers’ 
mtributions was fixed at 0.52 percent for those in industry and 
85 percent for those in commerce. For agricultural workers, the 
ntributions are 3.5 percent of the net income verified for the appli- 
ation of the tax on agricultural income. 
A royal decree law of November 18, 1938, continues for 1939 the 
les of application of syndical contributions applied in 1938, and 
fipulates that the rates for 1939 are not to be higher than those 
br 1938. 
0 IS Workers’ leisure-time organization.—Each worker pays to the Na- 
____@onal Leisure-Time Organization (Opera Nazionale del Dopolavoro) 
rtain annual dues which amount to about 18 lire. 


Ne OER 








| y b Mutual sickness-benefit funds.—Various mutual sickness-insurance 
sa ” nds provide this form of benefits for employed persons. The prin- 
0" “" P@pal ones, with the most recent data available on workers’ contribu- 
vol 7 fons to these funds, are as follows: 

a : Sickness benefits for seamen as now in force were established by a 
on 


yal decree law of September 23, 1937, under which the total contri- 
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butions for the first 2 years of operation, divided equally by 
employer and seaman, amount to 2 percent of the pay received 

For agricultural workers the rate of contributions to the muty, 
sickness-benefit system now in operation was established, by an inte:. 
confederal agreement approved by the Central Corporative Committe, 
on March 8, 1939, at 3 percent of wages, the employer also paying 
3 percent. 

The mutual sickness-benefit fund in industry was established by , 
royal decree of July 14, 1937, which was the basis for an int recon. 
federal agreement of January 3, 1939. This provides that, dating 
from April 30, 1939, contributions—divided equally between employe; 
and employees (both salaried and wage-earning)—are not to exce 
3.6 percent of pay, including all amounts needed for administratiy; 
expenses. 

By a royal decree of November 1, 1938, employees in credit and 
insurance institutions are protected against sickness by a contributio: 
of 1 percent of salaries, divided equally between employe: 
employee. 

The contribution for the mutual sickness-benefit fund for air trans. 
port workers, according to an agreement made in 1937, consists | 
2 percent of wages, divided equally between employer and worke: 

Contributions for the mutual sickness-benefit fund for commer 
employees, according to a royal decree of December 20, 1932, are : 
follows: Salaried employees, two-thirds paid by the employe: 
one-third by the employee; wage-earning employees, amount divid 
equally between employer and worker. From the establishment 
the fund until the present, the total contribution has been 3 perce 
of pay. 


Recent Wage Agreement for Milan 


A minimum-wage agreement affecting industrial employees 
regulated by special laws or by collective contracts already in 
has been reached between the unions of industrial employers 
employees of Milan, according to a report from the American (on: 
mercial Attaché at Rome. The minimum-wage rates per mont! 


the different classes of workers are as follows: 


Males 
(lire) 


Class I.—Employees with minor executive duties: 
21 years of age and over—technical and administrative 
offices -- - - - - ; , 500 
Class II.—Employees having no executive duties: 
21 years of age and over—technical and administrative 
offices... - ated oe a 
18 to 21 years of age— 
Technical offices _- en, oe be ae 
Administrative offices. .......-.----- 
Under 18 years of age—technical and administrative 
hag y Pade tk Ss FE USUL HSS R kh hire deta aueden us 
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Weep ‘ : Males Females 
B Class 1{1.—Other employees, ae file clerks, etc.: (lire) (lire) 
21 years of age and over—technical offices - -- - - - ; 750 600 
Persons whose duties do not require any preparation: 
inter. ; 18 years of age and over. 
niittes ii Technical offices__-- ------ ' Tee eos ‘ 420 400 
AVIne i Administrative offices _- a Rat ion as 420 370 
a Under 18 years of age 
Technical offices__- ; 310 300 
Administrative offices 310 280 


bua! 


by 4 
ercon- & 
dating ages in Various Industries and Occupations, 1936 to 1939 
plover 
axceed The wage rates and conditions of labor in various industries in 
rativ Italy are mainly those presented in a consular report of March 4, 1937, 
supplemented by changes noted in a report of June 17, 1938. Where 
it and reference is made to materials contained in the preceding tables, the 
bution | date of the wage rates is indicated. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Urans- For building construction in Italy including, for the Milan con- 
ists of B¥ sular district, the maintenance of State railways, the wage rates and 
er working conditions here set forth are those effective before May 9, 
nercial F 1937, when a wage increase of 10 percent was made. 
are as Milan consular district—Hours of work vary with the season; 7 per 
‘r ald Beday in December and January, 9 in June and July, and 8 in the other 
vide months, for an average of 48 per week for the year. Wages on night 
ent 0! B shifts are the same as for day shifts, but pay for overtime during the 
ercelt Bday is at the regular rate increased by 30 percent, while that worked 
during the night and on Sundays and holidays is at the regular rate 
increased by 80 percent. 

Workers ordered to work at least 5 kilometers away from the limits 
of the community in which they usually work receive an increase of 
20 percent, unless the job is in the vicinity of their residence, in which 
case they are entitled only to the current wages in that community if 
greater than those under which they have been engaged. If the place 
of work is not in the vicinity of their residence and the current wages 
there are higher than those under which they were employed, increased 
by 20 percent, they are entitled to the difference, and should they need 
r to remain overnight, to lodging as well. Drivers ordered to go out- 
side of the community wherein their services are usually rendered and 
needing to take more than one meal away from home are granted 
jallow ances varying from 5.34 lire when they return the same day to 

) 10.67 lire per day plus lodging when they must remain away from their 
usu: al place of employment overnight; unskilled laborers accompanying - 
jthem receive from 4.27 to 8.54 lire as supplementary payments. 
(i) | The minimum wage per day for auto drivers and mechanics in 1936 

was 25.08 lire. The wage rates paid in certain occupations in building 


\* 
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construction in Milan on January 1, 1938, are shown in tablp 
The rates in other parts of the consular district are said to be fr, 
5 to 15 percent lower. 

The following wages were paid in 1936 to workers engaged in 4) 
ordinary maintenance of the State railways of Milan and stations », 
for an average distance of 9 kilometers from the central stati, 
(Wages paid in other communities were about 17 percent less. 

Hourly wa 


Foremen (rail laying) 
Workers (rail laying) 
Unskilled laborers (snow removers): 
Permanent 
Temporary 
Laborers engaged in other work 
Boys, 16 to 17 years of age 


For workers in sand and gravel pits in Milan and vicinity, thi 


lowing wage rates are the minima. (Wages paid in other commu: 
in the district are from 8 to 10 percent less.) 


' TTor rit 
Shovelers: 


Over 20 years of age 
Less than 20 years of age 
Drag operators 
Licensed machinists for locomotives 
Licensed firemen 
Brakesmen... 


Motor-transport drivers: 
Mechanics 
Others 
Cart drivers 
Boatmen 
Assistant boatmen, for 1 trip 14 
Assistant boatmen, for 2 trips 21 


Painters, whitewashers, and plasterers (except boys) workin 
high ladders are paid 3.58 lire per day in addition to regular rates 
Workers sent outside of their zone of regular employment are enti! 
to transportation and 4.35 lire per day additional if they are not aw 
at night (on holidays, transportation only), and 8.69 lire per da\ 
they must be away overnight, and lodging unless agreement is ma 
to the contrary. Boys receive half the above supplementary 
ments. Wages paid for similar labor in other communities 1 
district are somewhat lower than those for Milan, where the ! 
mum rates in 1936 were as follows: 


Minimum hour 

wage (lire 
Painters and plasterers 3 
Whitewashers ; 3. 
Apprentices __-- ---- 2 
Shop boys, first to fourth years . 38-1. 


Apprentice plasterers__-_- - -- BUA OS : ws 2.3 
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Pavers and asphalt workers sent out of the city of Milan for dis- 
B ances up to 5 kilometers receive also traveling expenses; from 5 to 
»|5 kilometers, traveling expenses and 9.21 lire per day; over 15 kilo- 
D neters, traveling expenses and 18.41 lire per day. Wages for pavers 
Sand asphalt workers in other parts of the consular district are about 
R to 10 percent lower -than those for Milan. The minimum wage 
yates in paving in the city of Milan are as follows: 


Hourly wage (lire) 


i 
19 
58 
70 
4] 


Stonecutters 
Road pavers 


~t 
~~ 
= 


Stone layers 
Shovelers 
Unskilled laborers 


° — £4 0.4 0 
NO NM Ww & © 


The following wages are paid for asphalt workers for an 8-hour 
day, in the city of Milan: 
) Daily wage 

(lire) 


29. 93 


mre) 


\sphalt layers 
\ssistant asphalt layers 
Sand layers 
Firemen 
Shovelers 
Unskilled laborers ' 
Naples consular district—The weekly average of hours in this 
district may not exceed 48 for the year. Overtime during the day 
is paid for at regular rates plus 15 percent, and that during the night 
and on holidays at regular rates plus 45 percent. Every employee 
is entitled to 6 consecutive days of annual leave. Certain hazardous 
or unhealthful work (such as that in wells, subterranean diggings, 
and under air compression) is compensated for by extra wages ranging 
from 25 to 100 percent. An employee’s job must be kept open for 
him for 3 months if he is absent on account of sickness. 
The wages shown in table 5 (in United States currency) are the basic 
wages effective on December 1, 1936, and in the absence of indication 
to the contrary, are the wages actually paid. 
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PaBLe 5.—Wages in Building Construction, Naples Consular District, Decembe; 





Occupation Wage rate 


per hour Occupation 


Graders ‘ $0. 10—-$0. 11 Porphyry layers 

Assemblymen Decauville line ye .10 |} Parquet layers 

Masons,cement workers, plasterers, car- Plumbers _. ae 
penters, and blacksmiths Rail layers and similar 


Pavers — — Excavation workers 
Pavement finishers, blacksmith helpers, Locomotive mechanicians 
and furnacemen Boilermen 
Whitewash mixers, hand. Chauffeurs and steam-vehicle drivers 
Whitewash mixers, machine Crane operators 
Demolition workmen Mechanicians..- 


Laborers eared . . Of Crane assistants 
Hoist employees = aan Joiners and forgers 
Boy helpers, 15-18 years of age Painters and varnishers 


\sphalt layers Painters and varnishers, helpers 
Plasterers -- Electricians 


Wall finishers Apprentices, all skilled crafts, 18-20 
Whitewashers years of age 


Excavators, etc Automobile mechanicians 
Stonecutters Carters 


Stone roughers 3 Watchmen, ete 
Measurers 


1 Per day. 2 Per month 


Rome consular district—Normal contract working hours are s 
day. Overtime rates are the following increases over regular 
20 percent for weekdays for the first 2 hours and 30 percent for ea 
succeeding hour: 30 percent for holidays; and 50 percent for 
work in addition to regular night duty. Piece workers receiv: 
same rates of increase for overtime as do workers on straight 
Piece work, in general, is to be so arranged that the ordinary in 
trious worker may make at least 10 percent over the normal s: 
Special pay of 25 percent above the basic rate is granted to w 
who are called upon to work in sewers, etc., with a depth of mor 
3 meters; on high places, i. e., scaffolding, towers, chimneys, 
on buildings condemned as unsafe; and in the water. Perso 
working in existing cesspools are paid 30 percent extra, and 
working in caissons with compressed air, 30 to 100 percent incr 
according to the depth. Employers are required to furnish perso 
working in water with rubber boots, waterproof caps, coats, etc 

The wage rates in Rome are nearly the same as those in Milan, «! 
do not justify the use of additional space for this field of activi 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Milan and Rome have been selected, as giving perhaps the bes' 
examples of conditions in the printing and publishing industn 
Corresponding wages in other cities seem to average a little lowe! 

Milan consular district—Working conditions are those fixed |) 
national labor contract of 1931, as amended on February 1 and >}: 
tember 1, 1936. A general wage increase of 12 percent for the indust” 
dates from May 9, 1937. The working hours were fixed by the 0! 
tract at 48 per week. Workers are entitled to Sundays and nation 
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1935 Bholidays and to 6 days’ vacation with pay every yea Pay for over- 
Btime is the regular wage increased by 30 percent for jh 50 per- 
Peont at night, and 70 percent on Sundays and holidays. Pay for 
: working on night shifts or on Sundays or holidays is to be that allowed 
Sfor overtime. No supplementary wages are ordinarily paid by em- 
; ployers in this industry: 
> Rome consular district—Under the labor contract in force in 1936, 
‘normal working hours were 8 per day. Persons working in news- 
paper publishing plants were paid basic rates augmented by 7 per- 
cent. Dating from May 9, 1937, there was a general increase of 12 
percent in wages. For overtime, basic pay was increased as follows: 
Qn workdays and holidays not authorized by law, 25 percent; and 
overtime at night and that done on holidays authorized by law, 50 
percent. Sunday is a holiday but without pay. On holidays recog- 
nized by the State, employees are supposed to work a half day; if 
they work more than 4 hours, wages are increased by 25 percent. 


Wages in the printing and publishing industry on January 1, 1938, 


: in Milan and Rome, and also in Florence, Turin, and Venice, are 
~— shown in table 3. 

r ea 

night TEXTILE INDUSTRY, MILAN CONSULAR DISTRICT. & 
a Milan and the region around it constitute the principal textile 
aad center of Italy, and the wage situation there is representative. The 


following general wage increases have been made since the tables 
_— presented in succeeding pages were prepared: 12 percent in both cotton 
‘jon and woolen textile industries, dating from May 9, 1937; 10 percent in 
| the cotton industry, dating from May 9, 1938, together with a pro- 
_— vision making 10.80 lire per day (which had been the average) the 
we minimum wage; and 5 percent in both cotton and woolen textile 
industries, effective March 23, 1939. 

The working hours in 1936 were fixed by a national labor contract at 
48 per week. Workers were entitled to Sundays and to all national 
holidays and to a paid vacation of 6 days per year, with the stipula- 


et tion for woolen-textile workers that it was due after 12 months’ 

employment. In the cotton-textile industry additional payments for 

overtime amounted to 30 percent in daytime on regular workdays and 

\0 percent if done at night or on Sundays and holidays. Wages for 
e best working on night shifts (10 p. m. to 5 a. m.) were from 20 to 25 per- 
justi cent higher than for day shifts. In the woolen industry the addi- 
low ‘tional payment for overtime during the day was 25 percent, at night 
L by 40 percent, and on holidays 50 percent of regular rates, Ordinarily 
. “” F sno supplementary payments were made by employers to their workers 

istry 


‘in the textile industry. 
_ The wages which follow were those in effect on December 1, 1936, 
jand apply in all cases to an 8-hour day 


e CoD 


tiona 
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TABLE 6. 


—Wages in the Textile Industry, Milan Consular District, Decembe; 


August 1939 


193% 


[Average exchange rate of lire, 1936=7.29 cents] 





Occupation 


Colton textiles 


Piece-work occupations: 
Spinning: 
Forewomen, bench spinners 
Spinners at intermediate benches 
Scutchers and hank twisters (hard- 
water), drawers, and uniters 
Spinners at the rings and at the 
twisters, common reelers, doub- 
lers over 16 years of age, and 
bundlers 
Spinners, self-acting 
Weaving: 
Shuttlers, winders, and others 
Warpers and knotters, machine and 
hand. 
Weavers, 
workers. 
Jacquard weavers (upholstery for 
furniture) 
Day-work occupations: 
Spinning, women: 
Testers, recorders, yarn counters, 
etc 
Carders 
Weaving and printing, women: Fore- 
women and others in charge (testers, 
weighers, measurers, recorders, and 
samplers) 
Printing, dyeing, bleaching, merceriz- 
ing, and finishing 
Skilled workers responsible for op- 
eration of machines 
Workers in charge of machinery, 
etc.: 
Men, 12 to 15 years 


cleaners, and _ piece 


Men, 15 to 16 years 
Men, 16 to 18 years 
Men, 18 to 20 years .. 
Men, over 20 years ~ 


Women, 12 to 15 years 


Women, 15 to 17 years 
Women, over 17 years 
Engraving and printing: 
Engravers (pantographers) 
Up to 3 years of service 
Over 3 years of service 
Engravers on Mollette, cylinders 
and wood 
Up to 3 years of service. 
Over 3 years of service 
Learners, over 20 years of age 
Roll printers, 1 color and perotine: 
Up to 3 years of service 
Over 3 years of service 
Roll printers, several colors: 
Up to 3 years of service 
Over 3 years of service 
Pantograph tracers 
Hand printers 
Other occupations: 
Women, 12 to 14 years of age 
Women, 14 to 16 years of age 
Women, 16 to 18 years of age 
Women, over 18 years of age 
Men, 12 to 14 years of age 
Men. 14 to 16 years of age - 


Daily 
wage Occupation 
(lire) 


Cotton texrtiles—C ontinued 


Day-work occupations—C ontinued 
Engraving and printing—Continued 
Other occupations—Continued 
Men, 16 to 18 years of age 
Men, 18 to 20 years of age 
Men, over 20 years of agt 


Woolen textiles 


Carding and spinning: . 
Wool and waste assorters 
Rag assorters 
W ool washers: 
Men 
Women 
Wool and rag dryers 
Men 
90 Women 
Unravellers 
14. 00 Men 


Mini Women 


Carders: 
. Men 
9. 45 Women 
8. 15 Spinners 
Machine cleaners 
Yarn piecers (doffers) 
Men, up to 16 years of age 
Men, 16 to 18 years of age 
Men, over 18 years of agi 
Women, up to 16 years of age 
Women, 16 to 18 years of age 
Women, over 18 years of age 
Weaving: 
Shuttlers 
Warpers 
Twisters 
Reachers 
Weavers, women 
Pattern weavers, women 
W ool weavers, men 
W ool weavers, pattern, men 
Cloth weavers, men 
Cloth weavers, pattern, men 
Menders, women 
Stickers 
Assistant stickers 
Men 
Women 
Weaving teachers 
Frame chargers 
Dyeing 
Workers in charge of wool, waste, and 
cloth dyeing, men: 
Over 20 years of age 
Less than 20 years of age 
Assistant dyers, over 18 years of age, 
women... 
Fullers: 
First category 
Second category, men 
Second category, women 
Washers: 
Men J 
Women 
Workers on the calender, press, and 
other finishing machines: 
Men 
Women 


mim 





METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES 


Milan is the chief center for the metallurgical industries, and wages 
hours, and other working conditions there may be taken as represe!\ti 





ire 
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) 1936, ° r on . ¢ 4 
; tive. ‘Those given are as of December 1, 1936, but there was a general 
au wage increase of 10 percent dating from May 9, 1937, and another 
! of 10 percent dating from March 23, 1939. 

The working hours were fixed by contract at 48 per week. In the 
metallurgical, mechanical, and refining industries, and in the sider- 
urgical industry except as indicated to the contrary, the following 

, advances over regular pay were in effect for overtime in 1936: Workers 
on night shifts received 10 percent, and persons working on holidays 
30 percent additional. On ordinary workdays, wages for the first 2 
hours of overtime were increased by 20 percent, for the next 3 hours 
by 30 percent, and for all other hours 40 percent, except that in the 
siderurgical industry the increase after 5 hours was 35 percent. For 
continuous-fire work and for all associated work, in the siderurgical 
industry, an increase of 20 percent was paid for all overtime on ordi- 
nary days. In these industries no supplementary payments were 
ordinarily made by employers to their workers. 

The wages shown in table 7 were in effect on December 1, 1936, in 
the metallurgical, siderurgical, mechanical, and refining industries, 
in the Milan consular district. 

TaBLe 7.—Minimum Wages in the Metallurgical Industries in Milan Consular District, 
December 1, 1936 
Minimum wage per hour in 
Occupation ‘ , 
Milan and Other districts 
Sesto San City of Monza | in Province of 
Giovanni Milan 
Lire Lire Lire 
Specialists 3. 20 3.01 2. 86 
Skilled workers 2. 55 2.45 2. 35 
(pprentices: 

18 to 20 years 1. 46 to 1. 57 1. 38 1. 32 

16 to 18 years 1. 28 1.13 1.13 
Specialized laborers 

Over 18 years 2. 22 2.12 2.02 

16 to 18 years 1. 60 1. 53 1. 46 
Common laborers: 

Over 18 years 2 08 1.98 1 QR 

16 to 18 years 1. 50 1. 43 1. 36 
Women 1.13 to 1.38 1.05 to 1. 28 0.99 to 1. 23 
Boys 76 70 66 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, MILAN CONSULAR DISTRICT 

The normal working hours in force through labor contract, covering 
the chemical industries of Milan, in 1936 were 48 per week, and work- 
ers were entitled to Sundays and all national holidays, and to a paid 
vacation of 6 days per year. The percent of increase over basic pay 
for overtime in the chemical industries is shown in the following 

) statement: 

i Workdays Holidays Night! 

; First 2 hours__. 20 25 30 
ages, Next 3 hours , 30 15 75 
enta- —E All additional hours 50 SO 100 


'“Night” begins at 10 p. m. and ends at 5a. m. 
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The minimum wage for an 8-hour day, on December 1, 19 
the various classes of workers is shown below. Since that tin 
general avdances in wages have been made—both of 10 percent 
dating from May 9, 1937, and the other from March 23, 193: 

Cily 
(lire 
Specialized workers 21. 95 
Skilled workers__- --- Y 20. 05 
Unskilled workers: 
Men, over 21 years 18. 15 
Men, 18 to 21 years 14. 55 
Boys, 16 to 18 years . 11. 80 
Boys, under 16 years- : 10. 
Women, over 18 years-_--. 11. SO 
Girls, 16 to 18 years___- 10. 
Girls, under 16 years_ -__. ; . 9<.10 


VENETIAN-GLASSWARE INDUSTRY 


The collective labor contract in force in 1936 called for a 48-| 
week, but late in 1936 the 40-hour week went into effect, m: 
allowance for the variations in hours due to technical or produ 
needs, or when labor is not available; but any extension over 46 | 
must be applied for by the company and authorized by the syn 
organizations. 

Pay for overtime on days other than holidays consists of normal | 
increased by 25 percent for the first 2 hours and by 40 percent for e: 
succeeding hour; on holidays, by 60 percent; and at night, by 50 percent 
No payments in kind or free housing are provided. 

General wage increases have been made as follows: 11 percent : 
ing from May 9, 1937, and 10 percent from March 23, 1938; but 
figures in the following table are those which became effective Aug 
31, 1936, and are expressed in United States currency. 


Tas_Le 8.—Daily Wages in Venetian-Glassware Industry Effective August 31, 193 





Daily 


Occupation 
wage 


Occupation 


Master workers_ --_-- $1. 59-$2. 6 Workers occupied with composing mix- 
Assistants _. .85- 1.2 tures 
Assistant apprentices .6 Pourers 
Apprentices: Laborers, on composition or at refrac- 
After 6 months . 32 tory ovens : 
During first 6 months. - . Ordinary laborers 
Glass passers_. .32- 1.6 Workers segregating colors of liquid 
Master workers with liquid glass_______| glass 
Packers, candelabra mounters, and W oodchoppers 
turners......- . . ¥6- 1. 3: Melters: 
Assistant packers, mounters, and level- | Night work. - 
ers. _. on otk whina , . 64 | Day work... 
Assistant levelers..._.___. jandmele > W oodchoppers. 
Packers, mounters, and turner appren- Doortenders: 
tices. tn eal : ae . 32 Night--- 
Packer apprentices (girls): Day. 
After 6 months_- 
During first 6 months 





1 12-hour shift. 
1 Includes 4 hours’ overtime, attending fires. 














hours. 







‘to workers. 
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MINING AND QUARRYING 


For these industries 2 regions have been selected: The marble 
’ quarries at Carrara in the Leghorn (Livorno) consular district; and 
‘the iron mines in the Province of Grosseto in the same district. 

' The normal working week in the Carrara marble quarries is 40 
Night work (from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m.) is paid for at 20 percent 
» over the normal wage scale. 


For every 2 hours of overtime a quarter 


Sof a day’s wages is allowed. Payment for piecework is so arranged 
that a good laborer of normal capacity may earn at least 10 percent 
' more than the basic salary. 


No supplementary payments are made 


Taste 9.—Daily Wages in Marble Quarrying and Iron Mining, Italy, 1936 














Occupation 






Marble, Carrara 





Marble 







Quarrymen. .- 





Resquarers. ._- 
Blockmen.__.-_- 







Laborers, first and second class 





Laborers, ordinary - 
Chief sledmen 
Rope slackers - 







Laborers, specialized 











Sawyers ‘ 

Coppers and squarers_. 
Sculptors_._. -- 

Decorators or carvers 
=e 
Modelers. ‘ 
Stampers, turners, planers 
Pitan oot ane xe 


















































Cutters. . 














Bow drillers... _- 
Marble by-products: 




















Head laborers. __-. 
Laborers: 
Over 18 years 
16 to 18 years 
Up to 16 years__. 
Women. 
Marble cubes: 
Head laborers 
Laborers: 
Over 18 years____. 
16 to 18 years 
Up to 16 years__ 
Women 















































Granulated and pulverized marble: 


Daily 
wage 


Lire 
{ 20. 10 
‘ to 
| 22.00 
17. 6&0 
17. 30 
15. 80 
to 
16. 35 
13. 95 
21. 0 
18. 50 
| 17.15 


to 
| 17.70 
16. 75 
15. 60 
24.95 
23. 40 
20. 25 
17. 95 
17. 20 
16. 75 
{ 16.30 
‘ to 
| 16. 80 
11. 70 


19. 65 


16. 52 
10. 00 
6.70 
7.85 


18. 10 


14. 95 
8. 55 
5. 45 
5. 00 











Occupation 


Iron, Grosseto 
Underground workers: 
Gallery workers_. 


Miners. 
Miners’ helpers 
Loaders. _-__- 
Tubemen 
Machine operators. 
Pumpmen 
Chute tenders 
Mule tenders 
Wagonmen._._. 
Laborers 

Surface workers: 
Cableway watchmen 
Laborers _-_____- 
Motormen. 
Machine operators 
Pumpmen__--.-_-- 
Chute tenders_.--- 
Mule tenders. 


Skilled laborers 


Workshop laborers. . 
Truck drivers ; 
Boys, 16 to 18 years 
Boys, under 16 years 


Daily 
wage 


























163839—39——_1% 





+ 
) 


q 








Wages in the Leghorn consular district were increased 10 to 12 

Percent in the mining and quarrying industries from May 9, 1937, 

nd 10 percent from March 23, 1939. 

| effect in 1936, in the marble quarries at Carrara and the iron mines 
the Province of Grosseto. 

| The workweek of 40 hours in the iron mines in the Grosseto Province 

Pes fixed by national contract. Additional pay over basic wage for 


The wages in table 9 were those 
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overtime of various kinds is as follows: 20 percent for the first 2 \\oy. 
and 35 percent for all other hours, 50 percent during holidays, gy, 
60 percent for night work. Payment for piecework is so fixed {hat , 
good laborer of ordinary capacity may earn at least from 10 to » 
percent more than the basic salary. In some instances an incres 































of 10 to 20 percent is paid to good laborers for exceptional wor! ar 
otherwise no supplementary wages are paid. in 
ba 
STREET RAILWAYS e 
Wages in the Milan, Naples, and Rome consular districts hay: - 
selected as most informative concerning street railways. The chie He 
distinction from city to city has to do with compensation in additio, J ™ 
to wages to meet the cost-of-living variation. The labor contract he 
this industry in the Naples street railways system provides fo eff 
additional compensation, but those in Milan and Rome contain sy 
provisions, though paid on different bases. pl 
Milan and Naples districts —The working hours in the Milan dis 
trict were fixed by the contract of 1936 at 48 per week. All the 1 ™ 
ployees on the permanent pay rolls of the company (owned by th 0! 
municipality) draw pay for Sundays and holidays as well as for ot! + 
days. Overtime work must not exceed 2 hours for each worki! i 
day; increase in pay for overtime during the day is 20 percent, { s 
that between midnight and 5 a.m. 40 percent. The rate for piece wok fF” 
is at least 20 percent more than that for regular work. The cost-o!. F" 
living allowance was set at 8.35 lire per day for each employee on | sal 
permanent pay roll, and the following additional allowances wer fe 
provided: (1) For officers and clerks, 50 lire per month for bachelor * 
and 100 lire for married men, supplemented by 30 lire per month for} -" 
dependent relatives and of 60 lire per month for each child; (2 prc 
writers, messengers, ticket inspectors, and foremen of all classes, | f 






above allowances of 50 and 100 lire per month are made for bachelor 
and married men, respectively, but the supplementary allowanc 
dependent relatives and for each child of these and all other employee 
is 1 lira per day. The salaries and wages, cost-of-living allowances 
and allowances for dependents, of all salaried and wage-earni 
employees on the permanent pay roll were in 1936 subject to a red 
tion of 12 percent and the cost-of-living allowances to an additio! 
reduction of 1.35 lire per day. Office workers and carriers on 1! 
permanent pay roll received an extra month’s salary each year, | 
subject to the 12-percent deduction. 

Table 10 indicates, in the Milan district, the minimum and mas: 
mum basic salaries or daily wages for employees on the permat 
pay rolls of the company in 1936. The minimum amounts we! 
paid to workers who had less than 2 years’ service with the com)al! 
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ours HE wages are increased after every 2 years of service until they reach the 


and [maximum amounts at the end of 10 years. Since the period to which 
hat 3 the data relate, an increase of 12 percent has been made, effective 
to % May 9, 1937, and presumably an increase of 8 or 10 percent, effective 
rease fe March 23, 1939. For employees of a less permanent character, who 
work: Me are paid for only the days on which they are actually employed, the 


increase in pay for overtime during the day amounts to 15 percent of 
» basic pay, and to 30 percent for that during the night. The pay for 
) piece work is at least 12 percent above the regular rate. For these 
’ workers the minimum shown represents the net wage paid to workers 
‘in the company’s service for less than 3 years. Every 3 years a 
worker’s salary or wage is automatically increased until, after 15 years, 
he receives the maximum. Salary and wages shown were those in 
effect in 1936. 

In view of the complicated nature of the labor contract for em- 
ployees of the Naples street railways, in relation to overtime, allow- 
ances for lodging in some cases, family allowances, and other detailed 
variations from regular basic pay, suffice it to say the greatest amount 
of extra compensation that any workman paid by the day could 

ff receive was 750 lire per month and lodging, and the lowest, 0.90 lira 
Ever day. The distinction in table 10 between minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries and wages is that the former applies to less than 2 years’ 
‘service and the latter to 16 or more years’ service. Salaried employees 
,_¢ are paid on a 13-month basis because they receive an extra month’s 
_f& salary at the end of the year; instead of this extra month’s pay wage- 


see earning employees receive a proportionate part of a 200,000-lire fund 

helors MEME’ aside for that purpose. Remuneration shown in the table is that 

th f in effect in 1936, to which was applied an increase of 10 percent dating 
 ¢, fe arom May 9, 1937, and presumably an increase of 8 or 10 percent 

a fh dating from March 23, 1939. Free lodging is provided for the office 

lel chief, chiefs of car shops, etc., foremen, and head messengers. 

nee fi 

lovers 
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TaBLe 10.—Wages of Street-Railway Employees in Milan and Naples Districi.. 43, 
——. 
Gross annua _ 
staal (in lire 
District and occupation rae. a 
| Minimum | Maximuy 
Milan district | \ 
Permanent employees: ! 
Assistant traffic managers. - - : 15, 000 4 (ny 
Cashiers, chief inspectors, machine- shop foremen, maintenance foremen 13, 400 21 40 
C hief technicians, assistant chief inspectors, chief clerks in charge__-_--_-- nat 2,335 7g 
Chief clerks, inspectors, clerks in charge of stores___._....._.- Susihe aibhem 10, 200 1 6 
Clerks, first class _- : oF ‘ 9, 665 ‘a 
Clerks, second class_ . eas 9, 135 
Clerks___- ca ‘ 8 600 
Assistant clerks ; . 7,350 
Writers or copyists and messengers , 6, 100 & 
Gross daily = 
Chief ticket inspectors “ ddl 25. 40 
Ticket inspectors... _- ‘ oss 21. 85 ' 
Chief foremen___- yay Te 28. 35 re 
Foremen, first class___. ae : 26. 30 if 
Foremen, second class 23. 25 I 
Shunting and cleaning foremen, first class : 21. 00 [i 
Chief track inspectors 21. 00 
Shunting and cleaning foremen 20. 00 9 
Motormen_____- 16. 65 2 W 
Conductors___. 16. O5 9 
Skilled workmen. 19. 15 0 
Workmen F 17. 65 
Track layers and builders z 17.15 
Manuallaborers, cleaners, wood polishers, right-of-way men | 14. 65 as 
| Net mont} 
Temporary employees: 2 
T ypists <. : : 450.00 | 
Writers : 600. 00 2 
Messengers, janitors and custodians 550. 00 
Net daily wage el 
Specialized workmen. ________. : 26. 40 2 m 
Skilled workmen _. ‘ 22. 40 | ; 
Workmen__.___. bares : , 21. 20 | Ww 
Watchmen __ ; ‘yt 20. 40 | s 
Track layers and builders 20. 00 | fo 
Manuallaborers, wood polishers and right-of-way men 19. 60 
Monthly Saial 
Naples district 


Professional, technical, and clerical employees: ! 
Engineers, lawyers, chief sanitary inspectors, cashiers, chiefs of supplies, 


chiefs of operations. - 1, 285 
Secretaries, first class, attorneys, sanitary inspectors, accountants, chief cir Wi 
culation inspectors, office chiefs : 1, 079 
Assistant technicians, chief draftsmen, bookkeepers, sec retaries, second-class mM 
storekeepers, circulation chiefs, car- -shop Rte eae B pivcuneniilh 977 be 
First-class assistants, draftsmen, foremen, first- -class inspectors bee ois datiohs 823 S U 
Second-class assistants and inspectors 674 m 
Third-class assistants, chief messengers, first-aid men, telephone operators.. 591 * 
T ypists, messengers, doorkeepers es MINA LIAL AA, EE : 541 


aC 








1 Minimum applies to workers in service for less than 2 years; maximum represents amount after 10 )' 
service. 


? Minimum applies to workers in service for less than 3 years; maximum represents amount after 
service. 


mn 
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Tape 10.—Wages of Street-Railway Employees in Milan and Naples Districts, 1936 
Continued 





I daily wage 
District and occupation (in lire) 





| Minimum Maximum 


Wage earners: 


Superintendents acsecesocecceesoce pocedoes Seceecesoocsc coccescecs . -| 21. 50 | 26. 21 
ha ceca nt ae iu dichnbandigeeawageswenehouinn . 19. 93 | 24. 63 
Master electricians, Measurers, trouble checkers, car-shop assistants, and | 

ed a emaanb aes onhinne™ 19.95 | 24. 70 
First-class workmen, | SPS aR ae aR 18. 7 | 23. 12 
Aerial-installation workmen, maintenance men, conductors, autobus drivers, 





caretakers, and porters....................- 18. 71 23. 12 
U nelassified skilled laborers, second-class mainten nance men, electrician’s help- | 
ers, aerial-installation men’s helpers, head laborers, and head polishers, 


16. 80 | 20. 75 

Unclassified skilled laborers’ helpers, maintenance men’s helpers, messen- | 
POTS . . 2c www own oe oe oo ee eee cee eee ese ceces | 15. 55 19. 20 
Miscellaneous helpers, common laborers, polishers iat eae 14. 07 | 17. 20 





Rome district.—All employees are entitled to a weekly period of paid 
rest and to holidays recognized by the State, at their usual rate of pay; 
if they must work on these holidays such work is paid for as overtime. 


For ordinary overtime, the wage is increased by 10 percent, and for 
work at night by 20 percent. Piece work is paid for at 10 percent 
over regular wage. 


Some employees are entitled to an annual period of paid vacation 
as follows: 


Days 
From the second to fourth grade 30 
Up to the fifth year of service ' 15 
From the fifth to tenth year as 20 
Above the tenth year- - --.- ‘ 25 


In case of absence due to sickness or accident the company pays the 
employee a cost-of-living allowance equal to 30 percent of basic pay. 
The dismissal compensation for salaried employees amounts to | 
month’s salary for each year of service, at his last rate of pay. Other 
workers are entitled to an indemnity not inferior to that based on the 
‘following number of days: 


Days’ pay 
For the year 1924___-_-_- 3 
For the year 1925_ _- ‘ 4 
For the year 1926____. P 4 
For the year 1927 and each succeeding year 5 


The total monthly compensation consists of two parts—the actual 
jwage and the cost-of-living allowance. Employees who have 4 or 
‘more children of less than 14 years of age receive a daily supplement or 
cost-of-living allowance amounting to 0.50 lira. Such allowance is 
maintained till December 31 of the year in which the oldest of the 


ychildren reaches his fourteenth year. The allowance in question is 


increased to 1 lira daily for employees who fulfill the conditions set 
forth in a law of June 14, 1928, regarding exemptions grauted to 
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families with many children (namely, those having 7 or more de; 
ent minor children). 

Not later than December 23 of each year all employees rec 
special bonus, as follows: 


Salaried Wage 
employees earners 
Second grade re... 900 


Third grade _do-_- 780 

Fourth grade _ - _do_. 530 250 
Fifth grade _ - : pe@s.< 445 120 
Sixth grade- _do-_- 335 85 
Seventh grade _do 290 75 


iw 


Eighth grade ; = — _— . 60 


The wages shown in the following table, which became effective 
June 23, 1934, are gross (i. e., deductions for social insurance, ete 
have not been made). The wages of laborers in the autobus and 
tram service were increased by 12 percent effective from May 9. 
1937, and those of other employees were also increased, effectiy; 
from that date, by 10 percent, with the maximum increase limited 1 
150 lire per month. The wage increase of March 23, 1939, also 
applies to these employees. The minimum was that earned by per- 
sons with less than 2 years’ experience; pay was increased eac| 
2-year period until the maximum was reached after 7 of these 2-year 
periods. 


TABLE 11.—Annual Salaries Paid to Employees of Autobus and Tram Service in 
Rome ' 





Salary 
Occupation a. tee . ——— ss 


Minimum Maximum 


Salaried employees: Lire Lire 
Engineers, accountants, and secretaries. _........-- 14, 325 | 20, 500 
Principal assistants 725 foe Bs mie 14,295 18, 710 
Engineers, accountants, secretaries, and electrical 

assistants. eT ee ® : 11, 510 16, 470 
Technical superintendents 2 x 10, 365 13, 080 
First-class technical and administrative assistants 10, 360 12, 740 | 
Technical and administrative assistants_.....___. 9, 025 11, 390 | 
Chief messengers Op SE an ae 9, 010 | 10, 370 | 
Technical and administrative helpers heading’ ; = 7,370 | 9, 220 | 
Telephone operators. . i 5 - 6,425 | 8, 040 | 

Employees of traffic department: 
Head controllers and technical controllers._--._......| 10, 340 12, 375 
Controllers and section chiefs. .................-----| 8, 425 10, 615 
Checkers. - phdcnabcmtheaebdecuindl 8, 415 10, 110 
Motormen, first-aid men, etc__- cll 7, 370 9, 220 | 
Plant and office messengers, special workmen, and | 

porters___- 6, 425 | 8, 040 | 
Switchmen and common laborers ent 5, 530 6,975 | 





! For additional data on wages in transportation in Milan and Rome, as well as ip Florence, ‘Tu! 
Venice, on January 1, 1928, see table 3. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The labor conditions and wages in Trieste and in the city and 
Province of Genoa have been selected as representative of the ship- 
building industry in Italy. 
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Trieste—The working hours, unless exceptional urgency requires, 
are not to exceed 40 per week, with the exception of such extensions as 
may be added to each weekday to make up the half day lost through 
the Fascist Saturday afternoon. Overtime work is considered 
(except as noted above), as any in excess of 8 hours per day. In- 
creases over basic rate for overtime are as follows: On the regular 
working day, for the first 2 hours 20 percent, for the following 3 hours 
40 percent, and for any additional hour 80 percent; on holidays, for 
the first 8 hours 45 percent, and for any additional hour 75 percent; 
and for night work 20 percent. Workmen cannot be required to work 
more than 10 hours of overtime per week, Saturdays excluded. The 
dismissal period for workers is 48 working hours or a maximum of 8 
successive working days, but the employer may substitute the follow- 
ing compensation for the advance notice: For the first year’s unin- 
terrupted service with the same employer, 8 hours’ pay; from the 
second to fourth year inclusive, 16 hours’ pay for each year of service; 
from the fifth to the fifteenth year inclusive, 24 hours’ pay for each 
year of service; and for successive years, 32 hours’ pay for each year 
of service. Workers ordered for service outside yards receive addi- 
tional pay, in addition to traveling expenses. The so-called ‘thir- 
teenth month” used by some firms applies generally only to adminis- 
trative employees or office staffs. Piece-work pay must be so com- 
puted as to make it possible for the laborer of normal capacity to 
earn at least 8 percent more than the basic wage rate. Workers 
serving the same employer for 12 consecutive months have a right to 
6 days of paid vacation per year, which they are not permitted to 
renounce. In case of collective vacation periods, workers whose 
vacation has not matured are granted compensation of 8 hours for 
every 2 months’ service. In case of illness the worker has a right to 
3 months’ sick leave with pay. After this period he may either be 
dismissed or, in the case of illness verified by a company’s physician, 
he has a right to compensation as prescribed for regular dismissal 
indemnity in case he cannot return to work. A woman worker who 
is pregnant has, besides the period provided for by law, the right to 
remain absent from work without loss of her job for a further 3 months, 
but if she does not then return to work she may be dismissed with 
regular dismissal compensation. Unjustified absences are subject to 
a deduction of from 20 to 40 percent of basic pay for absence during 
working time. The trial period for metallurgical and mechanical 
laborers employed by shipyards is subject to individual and mutual 
agreement, and may cover from 8 to 14 days, after which the work- 
man either is dismissed or enters the employ of the shipyard under 


-Tegular contract. 


The wages in the shipbuilding industry in the city of Trieste and in 


_ the Provinces of Trieste and Istria, after the wage increase of 10 per- 
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cent which was effective on May 9, 1937, are shown in table |9 
which does not, however, take into account the increase in pay which 
became effective on March 23, 1939. 


Tasi 12.—Hourly Wages in Shipbuilding in City of Trieste and Provinces of 
and Istria 


i} Leste 





Province of Provi; P 
Occupation City of Trieste Trieste ora 


(Monfalcone) Istria 
Lire Lire ] 
Specialized workmen 3. 41 3. 36 | 
Skilled workmen 2. 53 2.48 
Specialized laborers 2. 31 2. 26 
Ordinary laborers... -_-__- 2. 20 2.04 | 
Apprentices: 
16-18 years of age 1. 21 1.16 
18-20 years of age 1. 76 1. 65 
Boys under 16 years of age . 61 . 55 
Girls under 16 years of age f6- . 83 61- .83 
Females over 16 years of age 1. 05-1. 27 1. 05-1. 21 





City and Province of Genoa.—The wages and working conditions i: 
the shipyards and iron and steel works of the Province of Genoa ar 


those taken from the collective labor contract which became effec- 


tive August 17, 1936, and was to expire on July 15, 1938, unless con- 
tinued by mutual consent from year to year. 


Normal working hours are 40 per week. The following increases 
in pay over basic rates apply for overtime: During weekdays, 20 per- 


cent for the first 2 hours, 40 percent for the next 3 hours, and § 
percent for additional hours; during holidays, 25 percent for the first 
2 hours, 50 percent for the next 3 hours, and 80 percent for furthe: 
hours; for night work, 20 percent. Rates for piece work are to be at 
least 8 percent above the regular basic pay. 

The following statement shows the basic hourly wages in effect 1 
the shipyards and the iron and steel works in the city of Genoa an 


elsewhere in the Province of Genoa after the 10 percent increase 0! 


May 9, 1937, but not including the increase which became effectiv 
on March 23, 1939. 


Genoa Evsewher: 
City in Province: 
(lire) (lire 
Specialized workers 3. 39 3. 21 
Skilled workers_-_.- , 2. 54 2. 37 
Apprentices: 
16-18 years of age j 1. 28 1. 16 
18-20 years of age 1. 57 1. 28 
Skilled laborers: 
16-18 years of age. _---- aes . 1,65 1. 57 
Over 18 years of age _ - . . 2. 30 2. 18 
Common laborers: 
16-18 years of age_. eee 1. 44 
Over 18 years of age- shad .. 218 2. 00 
Women-.--.. od chee 1. 16 1. 03 


Children... -.-~-- icakinamiets a a . 55 . 48 
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For workers under the jurisdiction of the Port Consortium of Genoa 
working conditions and wages given are those of an agreement dated 
May 9, 1937, and still in effect on April 16, 1938. The normal work- 
ing day is of 8 hours, beginning at 8 a. m. and continuing till 5:30 
p.m., with 1% hours’ break beginning at noon, for the entire year. 

The workers have been grouped into the following 5 classes, with 
the basic wages indicated for an 8-hour day: 


First-class boilermakers, copper boiler and pipe makers, adjusters, smiths, 
coppersmniths, braziers, electricians, painters and varnishers, masons, Lire 


calkers, joiners and carpenters, and polishers and decorators 4015 
Ordinary boilermakers__-- - -- - a 35. 80 
\ssistant electricians and metal ‘wore ‘rs, workers applying ineuliatins ma- 

terials, chippers, and workers demolishing ships 33. 90 
Assistant boilermakers, smiths, brass-smiths, coppersmiths, and - aziers 31. 45 
Youths_- 21. 8O 


Overtime and work on holidays are paid for according to a detailed 
schedule, the rates varying with the class of the worker and the time 
at which the work is performed. 


SEAMEN’S WAGES 


Data are available in great detail showing wages and working con- 
ditions from the ports of Trieste and Genoa. The following brief sum- 
mary will show representative conditions. 

Genoa.—The working day is of 8 hours. On cargo vessels, the 
additional pay per hour for members of the crew working overtime is 
2.05 lire for petty officers, 1.45 lire for seamen (excluding boys), and 
1.05 lire for boys. Officers are entitled to a monthly bonus, for zeal 
and activity, amounting to 8 percent above their monthly salaries; 
they receive no compensation for overtime. On ocean-going vessels 


overtime wages are as follows: 
Lire per hour 
Second mate_-__-___-_-- west 5. 65 


DOD achanscacanon 4. 70 
Petty officers.__........-_-- , ss 24D 
Seamen (excluding boys) - satin deta as 
ae aia 7) See ae 


Overtime required by scheduled times of arrival or departure of 
vessels is not entitled to any compensation. 

Members of the crew with 6 months of continuous service are en- 
titled to 1 day of leave with full pay for every 2 months of service. 
After 1 year of continuous service they are entitled to 8 days’ leave 
with full pay, and to 1 extra day for every successive month and a 
half of service. If the strict necessities of the service prevent the 
granting of leave, the shipowner is required to pay 1 day’s wages for 
every day of leave due and not granted to members of the crew. Sup- 
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plementary wages on ocean-going vessels are as follows, per mo);t} 


ul}! 


10 lire for carpenters and chief stewards; and 14 lire for men attend. 
ing to winches, captains of the hold, storekeepers, and greasers. ()), 
cargo vessels certain officers are insured by the shipowners ag 
death and permanent disability. 

Table 13 shows the rates of pay per month of officers and seam: 
cargo and ocean-going vessels. The data for cargo vessels ar 
December 31, 1937; those for ocean-going vessels are for September | 
1936, but since that time a general increase of 10 percent was n 
effective May 9, 1937, and another increase March 23, 1939, neither of 
which are covered in the rates shown for ocean-going vessels. 


TaBLe 13.—Monthly Pay of Officers and Seamen on Cargo and Ocean-Going Italian 





Vessels 
Type of vessel and occupation Per Type of vessel and occupation 
¢ month . 
Cargo vessels Ocean-going vessels—Con. 
Petty officers and seamen: Deck department: Lit 
Deck department: Lire Boatswains 
Boatswains.- - - - on a 642 Carpenters 
Carpenters___--- setae ’ 627 Plumbers - - 
Able seamen Pere 513 Masters at arms--. 
Ordinary seamen— Seamen, able é' 
First class_.._._.-- ae 339 | Seamen, ordinary - - 
Second class___..____. 288 | I 
Engineer department: NurseS_...... “Ton 
ae ' 642 || Engineer department: 
CO Sa 627 Firemen... 
Electricians. _- ; 627 |) Oilers 
Oilers - , aks 546 \| Firemen of auxiliary boilers- 
Coal passers i TERE 498 || Coal passers... ; 
Steward department: 1] Electricians. _- 
Stewards. _____. AE FETT a | 477 || Steward department: 
Second stewards. ..................| 207 Chief stewards. -- 
Mess stewards. - - , 528 Stewards ; 
i SE eee stall 561 Second stewards - 
Second cooks... ; | = § 28 Stewardesses 
rie, lf 207 Boys... 
Kitchen boys--.--. ° ---e==1) to 360 | os denen keepers 
Deck and engineer officers: Store-room assistants 
Chief engineers 1, 740 Linen women 
First mates and first engineers ' 1, 345 Chefs and cooks. 
Second mates and second engineers | 1,115 Second cooks 
Third mates and third engineers__. | 1,000 Third cooks 
Butlers ‘gg 
Ocean-going vessels Kitchen boys__.-_-- 
Officers: ! Pastry cooks 
Chief engineers-.__.- aon | 1,688 | Bakers 
First mates and first engineers_ _- = FF Butchers 
Second mates and second engineers..___-| 1,078 | 
Third mates and third engineers___-_-_--| 968 





1 Master’s wages are stipulated by private contract and are never lower than chief engineer’s wag: 
2 Rates set by special agreement. 


RAYON INDUSTRY, TURIN 


The number of working hours per week fixed at 40, for good 
cause and with permission of the syndicate, may be increased to 43, 
but those between 40 and 48 are paid for at regular rate. Increases 
over normal wage rates for overtime (hours beyond 48 per week) 
are as follows: During the day, for those connected with production, 
35 percent, and for all others 25 percent; and on holidays, double 
these percentages. 
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The wages shown in the following table were those in effect before 
the increases of May 9, 1937, and March 23, 1939. 


TaBLE 14.—Hourly Rates of Pay in the Rayon Industry of Turin 





Occupation Apprentices 


Journeymen 
' 
| 

After 6 After 12 
months months 


Productive establishments: 
Chemical section (alkali, sulphur, filtration, soda, bleach- 
ing)—Males: Lire Lire Lire 
16-19 years of age__-_. 1. 83 1. 87 , 
Over 19 2.18 2. 43 » 53 
General services— Males: 
Laborers 1.95 2. 08 > 
Warehouse laborers ; 1, 94 2 OR 2 OF 
Spinning section— Males: 
Spool gatherers _ - 
Spool washers and dryers. 
Bath laborers ‘ at 
Cleaning and transporting bisulphate 
Spinners : : 
Twisting and smoothing section (piece work): 
Workers over 16 years of age__________. the 97 1. 01 
Time workers 
Dischargers aides 
Machine dryers and bleachers- - - _- . — : 
General-service workers__.__.. 1.03 1. 08 
Packers (besides amount paid for piece work 93 Qs 
Selectors tat : 1.14 1. 41 
Expert selectors : 1. 55 
Carbonic sulphur factory 
Men working at ovens , » 30 » 45 > BF 
Laborers F ‘ 15 
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Male workers in factories, and artisans in general, receive the fol- 
lowing hourly rates: 


L 
Skilled workers _ 3.50 
Qualified workers _- 2. 90 
9) 
1. 
1. 


Skilled laborers =r 50 
Apprentices from 16 to 18 years of age- 60 
Boys up to 16 years_. 00 


AGRICULTURE 


Because of considerable variation in the unit working period on 
which the contract wage is based, variation in crops, and other dis- 
similarities, consular reports on agricultural wages are especially 
difficult to present in comparable form, as by tabulation. The Prov- 
inces of Naples, Milan, and Trieste have therefore been taken as types 
for various sections of the country. 

Province of Naples.—The normal working day is the legal one of 8 
hours, reduced to 7°in December, January, and February, and in- 
creased to 9 in June, July, and August. For ordinary overtime and 
that on holidays an increase of 15 percent is allowed; for work done 
between 2 working days, time and one-fifth is paid. Wages are to be 
paid weekly or semimonthly, according to local custom. Actual 
wages are in general those set as minima in the collective labor con- 
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tracts. Both permanent and temporary workers are entitled to {oo¢ 
including a wine ration during working hours. Regular, long iti 
hands are also entitled to housing, but if no housing facilitie 
available the farmer may employ day labor. The labor con 
specifies that the farmer is to furnish a garden plot, a poultry h 
anda pig pen. Sick leave, including that for confinement, on ful! 
and with job held open, amounts to 20 days for temporary or seas: 
laborers and 2 months for permanent employees. Every agricultura) 
laborer who has been with the same employer for a year or more js 
entitled to 8 days of paid vacation, divided into 2 equal portions, to be 
taken at times set by the employer. Fifteen days’ notice is required 
for dismissal or payment of 2 days’ wages for every year of agricil- 
tural service under 10 years, and 4 days for each year over 10 years 
heirs receive the same indemnity as the worker does for dismissal] i) 
the case of his death. 

The following statement shows basic minimum monthly wages, fo: 
permanent employees, which were also the actual wages in most 
instances in 1936. An increase of 12 percent over these rates becam 
effective May 9, 1937, and a further increase for certain agriculturs 
workers took effect on March 23, 1939. 


Monthly wage 
(lire) 


Rural watchmen 313 
Herders_ _- 302 
Stableboys 190 
Foremen _ - 

Common farm hands 


Canteen employees (to serve the wine 


~ 


ration) — . 275 


From November 1 to April 30 each year, temporary farm hand: 
received 1.17 lire per hour and from May 1 to October 31, 1.22 lir 

Province of Milan.—The working day for agricultural laborers 1s 
normally 8 hours, but is reduced to 6 hours in November, December, 
and January and to 7 hours in February; and increased to 9 hours in 
August and 10 hours in May, June, and July. The labor contract |: 
for the year and hourly wages are not computed until the end of th 
agricultural year. Overtime, defined as that in excess of 2,400 hours 
per year, is paid for at an increase of 10 percent, on the basis of thi 
average hourly wage. The rate for piece work is 10 percent mor 
than the basic wage. Milkers and cowhands are to receive an indem- 
nity for work done on their weekly rest day. Each worker is entitled 
to 4 working days (32 hours) of paid vacation per year, of which ° 
days may be consecutive. Salaried employees may purchase farm 
products but may not sell them to third parties Women and gir! 
belonging to the family of a worker are considered bound to work 1! 
guaranteed employment for 150 working days per year. Additional 
cash allowances are made for reaping and threshing, for meals and 
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lodging when working away from place of regular employment, and 
for persons to sharpen their scythes who use scythes only occasionally. 

Additional allowances for each family include a 2-room house in 
cood hygienic condition or its cash equivalent (220 lire); 100 square 
meters of vegetable garden space or its cash equivalent (40 lire); and a 
poultry house and a pig pen or a cash equivalent of 25 lire for each. 
Special cash allowances according to the size of the farm are paid to 
overseers, foremen, caretakers, and irrigators; and according to the 
number of animals under their care or fixed cash allowances or both 
for horsemen, plowmen, and milkers and others caring for cattle In 
addition, certain workers with cattle receive 1 liter of milk per day. 
Drivers of tractors, threshing machines, motors, etc., are to receive a 
special allowance, to be agreed upon. 

Wages were increased 10 percent from May 9, 1937, and for certain 
agricultural workers another increase became effective on March 23, 
1939, but the wages shown in the following statement were those in 
effect in 1936. 


Unmarried males, aged Lire per year 
19 to 65 years 2, 670. 50 
17 to 19 years 2, 136. 40 
15 to 17 years 1, 635. 00 
13 to 15 years 1, 057. 30 

Heads of families, males aged 
19 to 65 years 1, 689. 50 
1S years_. 1, 364. 40 
17 years 861. 10 
16 years bk wedinnns , 654. OO 


In addition to the above cash wages, married males receive the 
following payments in kind, the quality of which is specified: 1,000 
kilograms of corn, 120 kilograms of wheat, 200 kilograms of white 
rice, 1 liter of milk per day, 4,000 kilograms of green wood, and 500 
kilograms of dry wood. If the commodities are not furnished, the 
worker must be paid their equivalent in cash. 

Woman workers receive hourly rates varying with their age, as 
follows: 18 to 60 years, 0.65 lira; 16 to 18 years, 0.60 lira; and over 60 
or between 13 and 16 years, 0.55 lira. 

Province of Trieste—Pay for overtime and compensation for dis- 
charge are practically the same as in the Province of Naples. Free 
lodging must be provided for agricultura] workers in accordance with 
the needs of the family, subject to hygienic rules and regulations; 
also a vegetable garden of at least 200 square meters or its cash 
equivalent (20 lire per month); in the absence of pig pen or poultry 
yard the worker is entitled to cash compensation of 65 lire per year 
and 8 lire for each hen he is permitted to keep, respectively. The 
family is allowed to keep not more than 12 hens, 30 chicks, and 1 pig, 
on condition that these do not damage any of the produce of the farm. 
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Forty quintals of seasoned wood are to be furnished, and distrib): ted 
in monthly allotments. One liter of milk per day is allowed to 
tain persons taking care of milch cows. 

The wages shown in table 15 are those in effect after the inc: 
made on May 9, 1937, but before that of March 23, 1939. 


eT- 


TaBLe 15.—Monthly Wages of Agricultural Workers in Province of Trieste 





| Over 18 years of | 16 to 18 years of 14 to 16 1 
age age rr 
Occupation —— { SVaya EE an gi — 
| Without; With | Without; With | Without 
board | board | board board 4 board 


——$—$_— ____—_- SS —_ — —_——— 


Flat country: Lire | Lire Lire Lire Lire 
Farm foremen 407. 05 287. 05 ae 
Cow or bull herders 302. 75 190. 75 211. 90 111.10 166. 50 
Farm hands... } 249.30 | 137.30 174. 30 73.50 | 137.15 

Carso country: ! 

Farm foremen } 340. 50 228. 50 


) 


Cow or bull herders... 287. 60 175. 60 201. 30 100. 50 
Farm hands "> ’ 236. 80 124. 80 165. 75 64. 95 





| Limestone plateau between Eastern Alps and mountains of Illyria. 


Sources.—This article is based on data from the following sources: Reports of Howard F. With« 
can consul at Naples, March 4 and December 2, 1937 (assisted in report of March 4 by Joseph | 
American consul at Florence; Sheridan Talbott, American consul at Leghorn; Lester L. Schnare, A: 
consul at Milan: Gilson G. Blake, Jr., American consul at Rome; Lucienne J. Sabec, clerk at the A 
consulate at Trieste; and Francis R. Stewart, American consul at Venice); Richard B. Haven, A: 
consul at Turin, March 12, 1937; John R. Putnam, American consul general at Genoa, Marct 
William Phillips, American ambassador at Rome, May 21, 1937, and March 10, 1939; Robert C. M 
American vice consul at Naples, June 17, 1938 (assisted by G. H. Kemper, consul general at R 
McK. Wilson, American consul at Genoa; R. B. Haven, American consul at Turin; L. L. Shane, A 
consul at Milan; F. R. Stewart, American consul at Venice; S. Talbott, American consul at L« 
L. Washbourne, American vice consul at Florence; and Lucienne J. Sabec, clerk at the American « 
at Trieste); and Edward L. Reed, counselor of the American embassy at Rome, March 17, 1939; U. 8 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, Monthly Labor Review, January 1938 (pp. 184-185), February 193 
485-488), and November 1938, pp. 1123-1126; U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, W as! 
Commerce Reports January 21, 1939 (p. 53), and Comparative Law Series, June 1939 (pp. 291-29 
national Labor Office, Geneva, Industrial and Labor Information, March 22, 1937 (pp. 386-387 
10, 1939 (p. 480); Legislative Series, 1935 Italy 5 and 1937 Italy 3; News Letter of the Internatior 
and Drink Workers, Zurich, February 1939 (p. 48); Codice del Lavoro, Rome, Fourth edition, 
Vol. I, (pp. 15-61, 66-70, 71-72, and 138-150) and Vol. II (pp. 498-516); Bollettino Mensile di St 
dell’Istituto Centrale di Statistica del Regno d'Italia, Supplemento ordinario alla ‘‘Gazzetta Uff 
Rome, August 22, 1938 (p. 690), and September 21, 1938 (p. 783); Sindacato e Corporazione, Rome, A 
1938 (pp. 288-292), and February 1939 (p. 301); Le Assicurazioni Sociali, Rome, January-Februar 
(pp. 6-23) and January-February 1939, (pp. 92-93), and supplement, ‘‘Atti Ufficiali,”” May-Jur 
(p. 133); L’ Assistenza Sociale, Rome, October-November 1937 (pp. 936-944): Rassegna della Pr: 
Sociale, Rome, April 1939 (pp. 83-84); Notiziario, Rome, February 1939, (p. 117) and April 1939, (py 
299); Revista del Lavoro, Rome, April 1937 (pp. 3-4); L’ Organizzazione Industriale, Rome, May 2 
(pp. 1-2), January 17, 1939 (pp. 4-6), March 3, 1939 (p. 1), March 10, 1939 (pp. 1, 7), March 21, 1939 ( 
March 28, 1939 (p. 4), and May 9, 1939 (pp. 5-6); I] Lavoro Fascista, Rome, May 1, 1937 (p. 1) and Mar 
10, 1939 (pp. 2, 5). From the consular offices in Italy, much additional wage material is availabi 
files of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, where it may be consulted. 














Labor Turn-Over 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, MAY 1939 


THERE were fewer separations and a greater number of accessions in 
manufacturing establishments in May than in the corresponding 
month of last year. The survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing 
industries of the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated a moderate 
increase in the quit rate. No change was shown in the discharge rate. 
The lay-off rate declined from 3.82 to 2.67 per 100 employees, and the 
total separation rate fell from 4.57 to 3.48. 

Compared with the preceding month a decrease was shown in the 
number of quits. The discharge and lay-off rates were higher. The 
accession rate increased from 2.95 to 3.29 per 100 employees. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
approximately 5,500 representative manufacturing establishments, 
which in May employed nearly 2,500,000 workers. The rates repre- 
sent the number oi changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay 
rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 30 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from repre- 
sentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each 
industry. ‘These data include for the first time turn-over rates for 
the paint and varnish and silk and rayon goods industries. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, dis- 
charge, and lay-off rates, and the accession rate for each month of 
1937 and 1938 and the first 5 months in 1939, for manufacturing as a 
whole. The averages of the monthly rates for 1937 and 1938 are also 
presented. 
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TABLE 1.— Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industries ' 


>, ——— 



















































” " Sep- r | 
sep No- | De- 
© Class of turn-over | Jan- | Feb- 'March/April | May | June | July AU | tem | OCtO-| vem-| cem- |AVer- 
* and year | ary jruary | | | gust | ber ber | ber her 
=e = —— . 7 1. 
Pa, Separat 10nS: | | 
S Quits: } | | | | 
) ‘ 1939..-.-.. 0.85 | 0.64 | 0.82 | 0.76 | 0.68 |_____- en on A i — a oo 
i 1938.......| .52| .49| .61| .59 | .62 | 0.61 0.59 | 0.65 | 0.82 | 0.78 | 0.60 | 0.58 | 0.62 
ae | 1.27 | 1.19 | 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23] 1.59) 1.05| .72| .60| 1.25 
Discharges: | 
939_. | 05 5. sw LBL... rar? eer e 
Sande. ell] .L}]) wn] 210] 2.18 11} .09 10} .12] .12] .10] .09 WH 
1937....... | a1| .22|} .24] .23| :21] 19] :21| [19] [19] :10| :16| 14] ‘20 
Lay-offs: ? | | 
1939.......| 2.24 | 1.87 2.23 | 2.60 | 2.67 |...... 3 ) 

, 1938.......| 5.45 | 3.79 | 3.74 | 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.69 | 3.13 | 2.33 | 2.62 | 2.40 | 2.44 | 3.21 | 3.37 

2) 1937.......| 1.90 | 1.44] 1.53 | 1.48] 1.79] 1.94] 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84] 4.45 | 5.99| 7.77| 298 

D Total: 

1990......- | 319 | 261 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 |-____. | = oe es 

lel | 6.08 | 4.39 | 4.46 | 4.54 | 4.57 | 4.41 | 3.81 | 3.08 | 3.56 | 3.30 | 3.14 | 3 4.10 

1937.......| 3.38 | 2.85 | 4.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87 Bl | 4.43 
Accessions: 

1939_- | 4.09 | 3.06 3.34 | 2.95 | 3.29 ee a 

1938. .....- | 3.78 | 3.13 | 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84) 3.44 | 4.81 | 5.29) 451 | 5.19) 4.24) 3.22) 3.85 

. |4.60/ 4.71] 4.74) 404 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84) 1.79 | 2.12) 3.55 

9 

D i The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 
accessions per 100 employees. 

1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Selected Industries 

“ Detailed turn-over rates for 30 selected manufacturing industries 

> are listed in table 2, which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
Jay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
‘reporting firms in May and April 1939, and May 1938. 

Te | Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Manufacturing 

oh Industries 
| | May | April | May | May | April | May | May | April | May 
Cum. rates | 1980 | 1939 | 1988 | 1939 | 1999 | 1938 | 1936 | 1839 | 1938 

Te) i a and Automobile parts Boots and shoes 

m2) : 

o J A hor oa | : ~~ ; 
eee nat 0.54| 0.49| 0.37] 061| 057) 056] 0.62} 070! 066 
mischarge__.___. . 07 . 09 . 05 15 | ~12 . 06 11 13 08 
eLay-off _ : ; 4. 02 4, 22 9.91 7. 37 5.84) 10.82 | 6.23 3.72 ). 34 

. otal separation a, ly 4. 63 4. 80 10. 33 8.13 6. 53 11. 44 6.96 | 4.55 6. 08 
- P ccession..__ ; 2.: 2.41 1.91 3. 93 3.48 | 3.81 2.04] 1.21 1. 36 
= * | | 

t+ < : ERS eS ee et 

py z Brick, ant terra Cement Cigars and cigarettes 

= § 

: pi an aN ) “ 
“ og a 0.77 1. 26 0. 32 0. 46 | 0.71 | 1. 39 100} 1.09 
5 ischarge._..__. nat’ .12 .14 . 08 09 05 | .07| .14 14 | 07 
. Se SRR 2. 21 7. 28 5. 68 4. 62 3. 78 8.57} .90 1.19 | 64 
< otal separation _- ..| 3.06 8. 19 7.02 5. 03 4.29) 9.35| 2.43 | 2.33 | 1, 80 

nm S OOO... is.........] &70 6.32 | 10.13 5.93 6.45 | 8.92) 3.61 | 2. 63 2. 07 

m ® ae S ae) SS ee SS 

Oo » - F i 

a F j Cotton manufacturing Electrical machinery z ™ oe. ops wee 

a. ‘eae —— prone 
. 8  ~_ aa __...| 1.34] 127] 0.92| 050] 054] 0.58] 0.47] 0.62] 0.36 
= _ . ASSOERRERSSIS ER . 23 .27 18 09 05) 11 07 . 09 . 08 
> . = aa 2. 61 2. 68 4. 39 2. 35 2.59 | 5.36 1. 93 2. 03 4.78 
. j @ otal separation... .___ _...| 418 4. 22 5. 49 2. 94 3. 18 6. 05 2. 47 2. 74 5. 22 
_ ecession........... _...| 2.96 2. 59 4. 09 2. 09 2. 32 1, 32 2. 28 2. 63 1.31 
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Manuf. 





Class of rates 


Quit 

Discharge 

Lay-off e 
Total separation - - 
Accession 


Quit 

Discharge. 
Lay-oft _ - 

Total separation 
Accession... 


Quit 

Discharge 
Lay-off. 

Total separation 
Accession 


Quit ' 

- harge-- 
Lay-off 

Total separation. 

Accession - - .- 


Quit 

Discharge 
Lay-off. 

Total separation 
Accession. ... 


Discharge-.-.-- 
Lay-off_. : 
Total separation. 
Accession 


Quit_. 
Discharge 
Lay-off 

Total separation 
Accession. _. 


April 
1939 


May 
1938 


Furniture 


Iron and steel 


0. 35 | 
O5 | 
1. 16 | 
1. 56 
1.10 | 


0. 36 

. 04 
1. 07 
1. 47 
1. 07 


Men’s clothing 


0. 70 

. 09 
6. 00 
6.79 
3. 93 


0. 69 | 
06 
5. 71 
6. 46 
3. 93 


Petroleum refining 


0. 28 0. 22 | 0.19 
14 | 07 | 07 
1. 68 | 1. 69 27 
2.10 | 1. 98 53 
4. 30 2. 83 


3. 64 | 
5.14 | 
3. 38 | 


Rubber tires 


0. 36 
~ 


0.71 


07 


2 66 
3. 24 
1.19 


75 
. 92 


- 


al 


. 02 | 
02 


1. 79 | 


| 


May 
1939 


May 
1938 


April 
1939 


May 
1939 


Glass 


0. 37 
. 06 
24 


Knit goods 


1. 04 | 
ll | 
36 | 


Paints and Paper and | 


0. 88 | 
17 | .12 
1.64] .59| 1.17 
a | 56) 2.1% 1. 79 


0. 50 


) 
2. 63 1. 53 | 


Printing and publishing 


Book and job New 


nar 
pay 


0.41 | . 37 0. 28 | 
09 17 . 09 
2.10 
2. 47 
2. 68 


3. 08 | 2.44 
3 | 7 
4. 13 


i|Rubber boot 
, §2 43 


.14 . 25 
2. 35 . 53 | 
3.01 2. 21 
108} 3.94 


Rayon 


0. 88 
. 04 | 
4.93 | 
5. 85 | 
1.91 


| 


Sawmills | Silk and ray 


| 
.12 1.10 
. 24 | . 06 
ami «6&7 4. 67 
3. 59 | . 3 | 5.83 | 
7. 97 19; 190 


1.14 1. 16 
. 20 .19 
2. 24 
3. 58 
6. 29 





Slaughtering and meat | 


packing 





0. 47 
. 28 
4. 59 
5. 34 
5. 80 


Woolen and 
good . 


Steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus 


| 0. 54 | 
07 | 08 | 
3. 56 1. 56 | 
17 2.08 | 

. 88 3. 37 


0. 44 


0. 96 | 

.09 | . OS 
1.90 | 5. 60 
2. 95 6. 92 
11. 85 | 3. 92 


1. 24 


Ww 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, JUNE 1939 


THE United States Employment Service marked the completion of 
its sixth year of activity in the Department of Labor by the attain- 
ment of the largest monthly volume of private placements in its 
history. With 343,548 placements in June of which over one-quarter 
of a million represented jobs filled in private industry, the total of 
placements made during the fiscal year was brought to 3,134,052. 
The total for the 6-year period numbered 26,252,551. 

Employment Service activities in recent months have been notable 
for the continued sharp gains in private placements. The June 
volume of 251,371 private placements was 3.7 percent higher than in 
May, which in the past has usually been the peak month for place- 
ments in private jobs. Private placements were 53.5 percent higher 
than in June 1938, the gains being most noteworthy for placements 


‘of men in jobs of regular duration, which were 79.9 percent above 


the total of last June. 
Private placement activity has occupied an increasingly important 
place in Employment Service work. During the early years of opera- 


| tion of the present Service placements in public or relief work consist- 


ently exceeded placements with private employers. In December 
1936 private jobs for the first time exceeded the combined volume of 
all other types of placements and since that time they have shown an 
increasingly wide margin. The 2,225,175 private placements made 


in the present fiscal year represent a gain of 13.4 percent over the 


total for the preceding fiscal year. During the first half of the present 
fiscal year, the 6 months ended December 31, 1938, placement 
activities ran behind the record of a year earlier, the 1,095,123 private 
placements made in this period being 6.6 percent lower than the total 
for the last 6 months of the calendar year 1937. Marked gains were 
made following that time, however, 1,130,052 private jobs being 
filled, a volume 43 percent above the record for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Most significant was the fact that gains 
Were greatest in jobs of regular duration, which increased 59.4 percent 
compared to 30.6 percent for temporary jobs. Private placements 
during June included 139,655 placements of men and 111,716 place- 
Tents of women. Placements of regular duration numbered 117,287, 
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up 71.8 percent from last June, and temporary placements nu 
134,084, a gain of 40.5 percent from June 1938. 

In addition to the placements with private employers, Emp), 
Service offices made 92,177 placements in public employment, negy), 
all being placements of men. Only a very small number of thos, 
placements were in relief-type work. 

Placement activities of the Employment Service from July |, 1933 
through June 30, 1939, are summarized in table 1. Activities for th, 
month of June are summarized in table 2. 

Over one and one-quarter million applications for jobs were receiye; 
during June, bringing to a total of 14,143,392 the nuniber of applica. 
tions for the fiscal year. This is the largest total for any year sine; 
that ended June 30, 1934. New applications were received froy 
569,975 persons in June and from 6,587,309 during the fiscal yea 
Renewals of previously registered applicants numbered 693,867 j 
June and 7,556,083 for the 12-month period. 

June applications were 4.1 percent greater than the number receive, 
in May but were 7.4 percent less than the number received in Jun: 
1938. Men filed 877,218 applications in June and women 386,624 

On June 30, 6,271,017 registrants were actively seeking wor 
through the Employment Service—1.7 percent less than in May a 
19.9 percent fewer than in June 1938. Men numbered 4,796,827, « 
3 percent less than in May and 22.3 percent less than in June 1938 
Women numbered 1,474,190, or 2.6 percent more than in May but 
11.1 percent less than in June 1938. 


Derer 


ment 


TABLE 1.—Activities of United States Employment Service by Fiscal Years, July 19331 
June 1939 





| Applications Placements 


| — 7 = - 
| Total New Total Private | Public Relief 








Total (6 years) - --- : 252, 551) 9, 844, 627) 8, 565,112) 7, 842, 80¢ 


July 1938—June 1939_ _- __| 14, 143, 392) 6, 587,309) 3,134,052) 2,225,175) 1868, 881 139, 990) 6,2 
July 1937-June 1938 _ _- 12, 014, 212) 6, 546, 134) 2, 900,056) 1, 962, 765 894, 745 4° 546) 7, 831, 0 
July 1936—June 1937 _--_- 8, 392, 842) 3, 876, 572) 4, , 805) 2, 100, 606 846, 269 284, 980) 5, 01 
July 1935-June 1936__-.__---- 11, 871, 843) 6, 263, 188) 5, 779,499) 1, 160, 244 751, 724) 2, 867, 531) 6,498 
July 1934-June 1935 .| 10, 715, 974| 4, 137,012) 3,174,651) 1, 089, 964 681,768} 402,919) ¢ 
July 1933-June 1934 | 19, 771, 851/12, 634, 974) , 032, 488) 1, 305, 873| 1, 521, 725) 4, 204. 890) 7 


1, 
B, 
1, 
1, 





1 May and June 1939, estimated. 


The improvement in placement activity both during June and dur 
ing the last half of the fiscal year was general. All but the East Nort! 
Central and West North Central regions showed improvement {rot 
May to June and every region showed gains above June of last yeal 
Greatest increases from the previous month were shown in the Pacii 
and Mountain States areas, while the largest increases from June 193! 
occurred in the New England and East North Central regions. | 
New England, placements in June were 102.3 percent above the leve 
of June 1938. 
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ere! J Peclines in the number of job seekers were also distributed through- 


out the entire country Decreases in the active file as compared to 
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1e 1938 7 

ns. I 4 lay occurred in every region except the South Atlantic and West 

ie leve Fouth Central regions. Likewise declines as compared to June 1938 
Were noted in every region except the West South Central. The 
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greatest. decrease as compared to May 1939 occurred in the Wou fe - 
North Central region, 4.2 percent less than the previous month). w} 
as compared to June 1938 the New England States showed a 
38.6 percent, the Middle Atlantic a decline of 25.1 percent, and ¢}, 
South Atlantic a drop of 23.7 percent. 
During June the 1,661 offices and 2,695 itinerant points affiliq 

with the United States Employment Service assisted in : 
103,873 supplemental placements in addition to the complete p| 


Ld. 
ments reported above. These represent instances in which the Ey. 


7 
i} 


ployment Service assisted in placing workers in jobs although it dj 





























: Net 
not participate in all of the steps necessary for a complete placemen; ‘ 
Altogether 193,762 solicitations of employers were made during th, S 
month and 10,903,590 personal visits were received at the employmern z 
offices. be 

N 
TABLE 2.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, June 193) § N 
Percent of change fr E. 
Activity Number Ir 
| May 1939 | June 1938 + 
ny ie W 
Total applications 1, 263, 842 +4.1 
New applications 569, 975 | +10.4 W 
Renewals 693, 867 | —0. 5 vl 
Total placements 343, 548 +3.1 I 
Private. _- 251, 371 +3. 7 vi 
Regular 117, 287 +6, 2 N 
Temporary 134, O84 +1 Q 
Public 92,177 +1 . 
Active file (end of month) 6, 271, 017 ee 19, ' K 
) : 
Placements of veterans during June were above the level of Ju D 
M 
1938 but showed decreases from the totals of May. A total of 14.33%) p 
placements were made, of which 8,646 were in private employment — \ 
, . . : : N 
During the month 40,653 applications for work were received fro g 
veterans, of which only 11,782 represented previously unregister F 
applicants. At the end of the month 311,982 veterans were actively & kas 
seeking work through the facilities of the Employment Servic T 
. -.? ° . 4 
Activities of the Employment Service for veterans during June ar V 
summarized in tables 3 and 6. W 
\ 
TABLE 3.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, June 1939 ” 
Tt 
Percent of change [ror 
Activity Number Mo 
May 1939 | June 1938 M 
— — — _— I¢ 
Total applications 40, 653 —6.0 —19.0 | V 
New applications 11, 782 —10.! —49.0 | C 
Renewals. - -_.__.._-- 28, 871 4 +6. ! »N 
Total placements... 14, 338 —9. ; +5. 4 7A 
Private. ._-.. 8, 646 —9 +18. 5 .U 
Regular. 2, 875 —10. +45. 6 ; N 
Temporary 5, 771 —9, +8, |! : 
Public * 5, 692 —8., —10. % Pac 
Active file (end of month) 311, 982 —6. ! —29. 6 i : 
Cc 
Activities of Employment Service offices in the various Stale ¥ 
ay 


' 


during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, and for the month ° 
June, are summarized in tables 4 and 5, respectively. 
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Tabie 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, J uly 1938 to 
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June 1939 
















































































S ccsteemees 
Placements | Applications | 

- on Sa iene Sup- 

| iG- 

3 Private | | aoa 

es as [ Active | tary 

Division and State Per- ‘ a | none | piape- 
Total cent of oy | Total New 1939 Oct ; 

Num- |change| Regu- | “© 1938 1- 

ber | from | lar | | June 

1937—- 1939 

38 
ee x ai eee 7 ——— ae - . 
HUnited States -|8,134,052)2,225,175) +13. 4]1,044,467|908, 877] 1,852,806) 14,143,392 6, 587, 3096, 271, 017/567, 091 
. — ———S| ———————I|—= — ——— |= —_—_S|_ |= — = 
D\ew England 154, 522) 110, 597) +61. 4] 70,348] 43,925] 82,074 848,854) 398,783! 472,026] 8 on 
Maine --| 24,038) 14, 473/4-185.2] 11,163} 9,565} 14. 318 125,611] 36,268) 33,929] 1’ 97 
New Hampshire ./ 23,447| 17,649) +87.8} 11,093] 5,798] 11,872 $1,437) 22,743] 30,716] 1’ 390 
Vermont ----| 13,288] 7,802) +16. 1 4,551) 5,486] 4,184 37, 472 13, 826 16, 791 "213 
Massachusetts 34,767) 24,531) +48.1] 16,626] 10,236] 18,648] 323° 630 202, 449} 255,294] 1 773 
Khode Island 12,702} 9,373) +35.6] 5,572] 3, 329 7,869) 89, 451 48,457; 33,716) | 795 
Connecticut 46,280) 36,769) +54.1] 21,343) 9,511] 25, 183 191,253} 75, 040) 101, 580] 2 312 
Middle Atlantic 385, 589} 299,905) +15. 4] 155, 107] 85,684] 264, 801 3, 210, 761/1, 512, 369/1, 588, 956] 16, 949 
New York__.___. 205, 289) 158, 547] +5.0] 74, 146] 46,742] 87, 98311, 627 245) 765,945) 469,377] 4° 997 
New Jersey 68,412) 62,607] +59. 5] 32,770] 5,805| 87. 086 478,614) 232,787) 258,387] 1 678 
Pennsylvania...) 111,888) 78,751) +13.0] 48,191] 33,137] 89) 73911, 104, 902} 513,637) 861, 192] 10) 967 
E. N. Central.__. 513, 987) 417, 524 +0.7 | 214, 524) 96, 463 350, 129]2, 783, 07111, 313, 91511, 222, 160] 36, 307 
4 a O48 114, 687) 89,290] —18.0] 41, 586] 25,397] 104) 124 720, 336] 337,685) 425,280] 16 415 
Indiana 76,079) 71,364] +56.4] 42, 466 4,715) 51,477] 461, 488 224, 582! 198, 520 9. 569 
Illinois 140, 392} 128,764] —21.4] 54,177] 11,628] 72’ 403 438, 261] 196,669] 166, 886 2 86] 
Michigan. _. 101, 863) 72,697] +62.7] 45,717] 29,166] 84,842] 781/998 428, 432} 260,732] 3) 578 
Wisconsin 80, 966} 55, 409 7.9) 90, 578) 25, 557] 37,283] 381,058] 126,547] 170, 742 3, 884 
W.N. Central__...| 340, 903] 217, 887 7.4] 94, 598)123, 016) 238, 985]1, 156,697] 507,975] 555, 897 15, 137 
Minnesota . . 69,178] 50,385] —7.5| 25,699] 18, 793 90,902) 236,815) 101,134) 185, 552 4,794 
"ere 90,854) 55,352) +16.7] 20, 501 35, 502} 41,398] 222 x69 91, 907 93, 280] 3, 996 
Missouri. .._._- 52, 305} 39,040} +13. 1 19, 654] 13,265] 38, 673 324, 383} 171, 876) 126, 285 642 
North Dakota 35,952} 29,973] +3.5] 1 1,428] 5,979] 12, 256 68, 204 25, 790 31, 825 906 
South Dakota_.- 19,085} 10,878] +38. 3 4,354] 8, 207 8, 125 41,453} 16,340 32, 044 854 
Nebraska _ - 39,715) 15,267) +3.6 6, 463) 24,448] 25 805 107, 412 39, 281} 53, 214 863 
te ae 33,814) 16,992) +14.1 6,499} 16, 822 21,826] 155, 561} 61, 647) 33, 697} 3, 0g2 
| 
South Atlantic 439, 307] 244, 040 +29. 8} 134, 932/195, 267 176, 324/1, 761,874] 850, 174! 724, 291] 22, 439 
Delaware. __ 15,936) 11,498} +5.2 5, 752) 4,438 3, 212 42, 362 14, 567) 13, 567 209 
Maryland 39,412) 26, 276) +57.9 14, 168} 13,136) 20, 956 237, 342 82, 457 73,779] 1, 287 
Dist.of Columbia.| 35,704} 32,516) +43 1 14,060} 3, 188 3,379] 109,782) 50,705! 45.048 "339 
Virginia 70,515) 34, 439] +25.4] 24,120] 36,076 23, 349| 259,083} 120,717! 49, 955) 2, 441 
West Virginia 41,329) 27,391) +86.8] 16,759] 13, 938 24,659] 236, 582 90, O82 80,850) 5,774 
North Carolina 106, 559; 61,511) +22.3] 35,197] 45, 048 27,025] 339,871) 177,810} 107, 783} 5, 591 
South Carolina 36,422} 12,108] —11.1 6, 629] 24,314) 14,083 158, 365 91,247; 114, 486) R05 
Georgia oS pee 73, 584) 35,445) +22.0] 16, 694 38,139] 53,104] 266, 575 146, 548) 167, 758) 1, 513 
Florida 19, 846 2,856; +8.6 1, 544} 16, 990 6,557} 111,912 76, ~ 71,065) 4, 500 
| 

East South Central_| 202,751] 104, 501 +42.9) 64,075} 98,250] 77,742] 838. 625 451,377] 420, 234/1 17, 462 
Kentucky__..___. 27,825) 13, 563] —10.6 5, 748] 14, 262 8,016) 196,019) 111,718] 85, 38) 5, 055 
Tennessee........| 56,943] 35,861] +53.9] 20; 502 21,082} 30,524] 171,209} 96,815] 137,711| 96, 535 
Alabama... _—_- 60,099; 38,130) +29.4] 26, 387 21,969} 24,904] 217,221) 105, 138 131, 932} 10,045 
Mississippi 57,884) 16, 947|/+4-225. 3 11, 438] 40,937] 14, 298 254, 176) 137, 706 65, -_ 5, 827 
W.S. Central____. 541,712) 419,122) +0. 4] 127, 733/122, 590] 362, 4851, 362. 005 659, 276} 523, 183/251, 133 
Arkansas... ____ 47,250 34,088} +24.7| 8,570) 13,162] 22.917] 115) 536 61,655) 76,385] 18, 787 
Louisiana... ____. 57,125} 43,349] +51.7| 27,613] 13,776 35,431} 251,198) 116,644] 110, 531 9, 846 
Oklahoma... ___ 50, 337] 35,758) +10.0) 8,059] 14,579] 28.554) 224° 449 107,071} 54, 911} 4,270 
Texas. ____ 387,000] 305,927} —7.0 83, 491] 81,073] 275, 583 770, 822] 373,906} 281, 356/21 8, 230 
Mountain kidding’: 210, 464) 150,329) +40.4| 64, 168 60, 135) 106,814] 616,862) 217,287) 204. E77 36, 298 
» Montana.______ 26,613; 12,961) +24.6] 7,458] 13,652] 19.130] 56,607] 19° 459 27, 673] 2, 066 
| Idaho... Ninaeuae 29, 233; 20,633) +51.5] 7,083] 8 600 19,495} 86,322} 30,801 14,916] 3, 668 
Wyoming... __ 13,063} 6,009} +2.0) 3,277] 7,054] 4.1631 43.9241 13.747 11, 870 333 
§ Colorado. 49,015) 39, 424) +24. 4) 13,024] 9,501| 21,234] 173,569| 60,380| 64° 337] 1. Bad 
39, 561] 33, 328/4-132.5) 14, 900 6, 233] 17, 444 63, 228 23, 720 33, 532} 2,736 
23,914) 18,260) +31.1] 10, 753 5, 654 9, O80 66, 122 32, 174 23, 848) 20, 274 
17,354) 11,737] +3.2 3,425) 5,617 8,782] 100, #38 27, 662 24,110) 4,954 
11, 711 7,977) +36.5) 4,298] 3,734] 7,488] 26. 452 9, 335 4, 391] 683 
334, 399) 257, 564) +11. 7] 117, 568] 76, 935 190, 379]1, 542, 546] 658,999] 547,873] 60, 092 
36, 278} 30,085) +38, 2 12, 276} 6,193] 27, 509 77, 720 75, 577 92, 505| &, 337 
52,991) 32,877) +26.8] 21,596) 20, 114 23,960} 143,360) 69,025) 47,114] 22 007 
245, 130) 194,602) +-6.4] 83, 696 50, 528] 138, 910/1, 221,466) 514,397] 408. 254 29, 658 
4,485) 1,688) (2) 619} 2,797; 1,438 8,110 5, 193 2, 426) 213 
5, 933 2,018} (2) 795) 3,915 1, 635 13, 987 11, 961 9,294; 3,018 








; ' Data not available prior to October 1938. 





? Service not in operation during all of 1937-38. 
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TABLE 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 193 


TOTAL 





Placements ! | Applications 





Private ae 
Division and | Field lanctive | Pers 
State l visits file, June ~s 
| Per- | Pub- New 30,1939 | ** 

| Num- | entof | Regular) lic : 
, change} (over 1 | 
from jmonth)} 
| May | 





| 
United States 343, 548/251, 371) +4) 117, 287/92, 177/193, 762) 1,263,842 975 





, 038) 2,026) 787 
525) «33, 929 
320} 30,716) 
741 3, 791 
374| 255, 204 
355| 33, 716] 


5 
723 , 580 


New England 18, 688; 11, 824 +9 8,077) 6,864) 7,190) 83, 524) ¢ 
Maine.........| 3,604] 2,226) +49) 1,845] 1,378] 1,187] 9, 548] 
N.H 2,656} 1,445 16 1, 029} 1, 211 , 468 6, 704 
Vermont. , 686 909 +1! 597 777 510 3, 451 
Mass a , 059) 2,178 , 512) 1, 881 ,174| 30, 795 
Rhode Island , 219 848 ; 520 371 870 8, 815) 
Connecticut 5, 464 218 }+-7 2, 574] 1, 246 , 981) 24, 211 


Ww 


~ 
I DO boo 





| 

Middle Atlantic; 46, 430) ; 5, 351) 270} 10, 079] 38, 802) 323, 421] 184}1, 588, 9563, 

New York...__| 24, 245) 19, 331 ; 9,816) 4,914 663] 156, 804) 72, 579 59, 377 

New Jersey 10,815) 9,945 . 5,693} 870) 18,211] 53, 160 726| 258, 387 

Pennsylvania _| 11, 370 075 . , 761| 4,295} 9,928] 113, 457] 43,879} 861, 192)1, 
E. N. Central 56, 929 , 239 —! 25. 159] 9, 690) 37, 516) 236, 730 042)1, 222, 160}1, 
Ohio... 14, 169 356 5, 706| 2,813 , 849} 69, 245) 32, 402 25, 280 
Indiana_ - 8, 287 915 : , 398) 372| 3,479] 40, 227) 18, 838 98, 520 
Illinois... _. 10, 971 772 21 4,825] 199] 3,848] 38,929] 23, 611 56, R86 
Michigan 14, 204 , 598 3, 322) 3,696) 12,617] 54, 698] 20,096] 260, 732 
Wisconsin __. 9, 208 5, 598 3, § 2 610 ,723| 33,631 2, 095 742 








W. N. Central__| 34, 690) 22,114 5 9112, 576] 24,310 322 5, 555 55, 897 
Minnesota... 7,901} 5,155 5 , 795) 2, 746 , 820 9,511) 8,278 , 552 
lows... , 304 , 220 -1f , 887) 4, O84) 156) 20, 723 , 485 280) 
Missouri_ - 3,516) 5, 122) - 2, 47 ? 394| i 535| 33, 940) ; 049| 285 
North Dakota_| 2, 483 742) . 7 741) 1,404) 4,313) 2,134) 31, 825) 
South Dakota , 674 , 030) +1] 3 644 755) 3, 157} , 447 $2, 044 
Nebraska.. 3,805; 1, 463 9) $80) 2,342) 2,446) 7,880) 3,416) 53,214 
Kansas _| 3,007] 2,382 +3] 95 625, 3.1941 12,008) 4,746) 3 























South Atlantic 46,010) 25, 99% } 3, 279/20, 015) 17, 338] 154, 101) 67, 994 
Delaware _| 2,072) 1,392) | 680} 473) 4,984) 1,584 
Maryland 4,079| 2,87! 12 ,651| 1.204] 1,862) 28,438) 6, 655 
Dist. of Col 3,915} 3,2! —! : 664 428} 9, 855 | 258) 
Virginia ; ,129| 3,76 } 2, 535) 3, 369 519| 20,897) 9,177 
West Virginia.| 3,594) 2,320) 1¢ 1, 453} 1, 274] 216) 9,621} 6, 441) 
N.C eee , 719) 4, 864) : 2 #6: 4, 855) 634) 22, 593) 9, 842) 
eae , 120) 1, 15 5 3, 000) 184) , 434) 5, 598 
Georgia _.| 9,312} 5,410) + a 3, 902 554| 21,878] 12,719) 
Florida . eats , 008 21) 566) 1, 067 : a 5, 401} 11, 720) 

| } | 

E. 8. Central , 975 , 25% -- , 637| 9, 722 , 481) 4, 720) 33, 890) 
Kentucky 3,631} : 610) 1,040) 463; 9, 884) 

, 276) , 654) 8, 363) 

-791| 15,040! 6, 591! 


374| 18,563) 9, 052) 
| | } 


oe DD RD 


1 

Tennessee ___ , 394) 4, —§ 3 1, 836 
Alabama_._.___| 5,347/ 3, f , 459) 1, 606} 
Mississippi....| 6, 603) 4, 670 


Coe J 


254) 289) 846) 
271 799| 5, 388) 
143 512) 8, 822) 
171 e oR9| , 788 
669) 53, 080 848 


Ww 


W. 8S. Central___| 53, 270) 42, 536 3, 087)10, 731) ; 
Arkansas______ , 575 , 506 , 054) 1, 069) 
Louisiana ale 5,027) 3,978 -18 2, 734) 1, 052 
Oklahoma ____. ,041) 4,845) 3 , 005) 1, 196) 
. sae aed , aii +6 , 294] 7, 414! 

375| 16,988;  +2¢ \ an 387] 


to 
Pel ate a 


Mountain. 
Montana 
Idaho . 
Wyoming__._-| 
Colorado _-. ‘ 
New Mexico.._| 
Arizona 
Utah___. 
Nevada_. 


— 
— e DD 


008} 53, 244) 20, 552) 
064 | 795) 7| 476] 1,269} 1,663] 4,782] 1,889] 
345| 3, 249) 817| 1,096] 1,910) 6,300 648} 
198) 541) 260| 657) 349) 3,927 456 
304} 5, 907 = 038] 1,397) 3,246) 15, 220 915} 
206 pr 889| 791) 1,455) 4,304 835) 
314| 1,894) - 663} 420) 1,737) 5,621 448) 
581| 2, 199) 2| 370| 382} 960) 10, 165 166| 
363) 88 | -3} 560| 375 688} 2, 925 195) 
Pacific._.........| 40,779} 35, 590] 3} 16,473] 5,189) 16, 504) 143, 117 318 

Washington___| 8,603) 8, 039 2,840} 564) 3,299) 19,128] 8, 780 

Oregon. __._- 7,490) 5,715) | 3,093) 1,775) 2,438) 11,881| 5, 328) 

California | 24, 686) 836 | 10, 540) 2, 850) 10, 767) 112, 108) 46, 210 

| | | j 
Alaska_- 866} 242 114) 624; = 181 940} 570 
Hawaii 536, 236) %9) a ae 1, 134) = 
| 


— i OO 


~) 
m DONNA bo 
kh i 
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F Tapie 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 19 9—Continued 





































































: MEN 
— 
3 Placements ! Applications 
: * q Private New Active 
ill nen . ' 
mer nd State . een file, 
Division @ | Per- Regu- | Per- | June 30, 
ment Total | wum. | cent of — Public | Total | num. | centof| 1939 
| be chang (over 1 | ber | change | 
: : from | th)| “| from 
| May |™ont™| | May | 
7 ; ————— aA sl, pe i‘ —. @ pare Ran i oy iG | a — 
110, $2 lmmnited States... ------]281, 163 |139,655 | +3 | 56, 664 | 91, 508 ls77, 218 357, 783 +7 |4, 796, 827 
j i = — —— Sa —_— —_ —j F— —E= =|= = 
129} = ‘ew England.....------ _.| 13, a = | +38 4, = | 6, = 52, 083 20, = | +s 7 a 
SY 7 a Maine sooo --+-- a, Ott , . ws ow > | ,oo | Dy & 204 Toe £0, OW 
8 ‘i «=6New Hampshire. --- 2, 106 911 | —25 | 650 1, 195 | 4, 583 1, 502 +27 | 22, 318 
is) af Vermont.—-------------| 1.275) 499 | +13 | 36] "776 | 2,308 | Toms) +48) 12,72 
7T ; Massachusetts , 2, 858 983 —5 682 1, 875 17, 574 9, 544 +7 | 171, 356 
| MMM Rhodelsland..........| | 724) 354) +25) 222] 370 | 5,174 | 2, 508 | +14 | 18,838 
7H 9 c Connecticut... ......--. 3, 559 2, 316 | +9) 1,476 1, 243 | 15, 574 3, 915 | +25 | 68, 700 
{7 | 
a] mete Apert nn PR | BA | ma] ame | a aoe | eeee| a8 eae 
LA! lid 2 New ork _. | . j , Loe a = ° io v0, of 49, ay = vA ove 
14, 4M New Jersey---- --| 4,314 3, 451 | —6 | 2,374 | 863 | 33, 428 | 14, 086 | +10 | 183, 299 
oS) loc =©6Pennsylvania-- -- 6,986 | 2,707 —22 1,834 | 4,279 | 81,484 | 26, 371 +18 687, 685 
; CaS, | ; 
8s) (,00 Mast North Central........| 34,097 | 24, ol 3 12, 082 9, se en = | 7, - | +13 | = me 
ci] LMM ndinsa---------- | m0] S880 | 4a| Tra| “geo | osorr | iteaet | be | ise sas 
158} ; Illinois.__- is 5,454 | 5,264) —19] 2,130 190 | 27,781 | 16,018 +22 | 130,781 
511} = Michigan. --| 9,910] 6,226) +20] 3,586 | 3, 684 | 42, 249 | 12, 856 | +11 | 215, 118 
92; 2% ™ Wisconsin.......-.. ‘ 6, 091 3, 562 | +6 1, 967 2, 529 | 23, 208 | 6, 855 +24 138, 585 
ne | } 
3 ~~ eo at ea 
224] 2.16 West North Central_.____-| 24, 475 12, 029 —6 | 4, 591 12, 446 69, 859 | 28, 022 +11 | 482, 706 
474! 1,15 =Minnesota..........-- > = > oa. = 1, 224 | eons 7 oo eo i. 147, ro 
072 " : lows ~~ i, 2 , 089 | _— | ROS my 4, 385 | D, 2 > | - | 72, 2 
927, A = Missouri_.. - - 4, 27 2, 883 | —2| 1,158 | 1,390 | 22, 686 | 10, 599 | +8 | 92, 174 
} > North Dakota 1, 688 960 +-7 369 72! _ i 851 | 1,169 | 4-23 | 25, 493 
on » South Dakota 1, 207 566 +3 | 230 | 641 | 2, 246 | 841 +14 | 25, 498 
2 = Nebraska -.- 3, 149 R36 | —3 | 260 | 2, 313 | 5, 7#2 2, 085 +8 | 42, 613 
» Kansas__.- | 2,181 1, 557 | +5 492 | 624 | 8,977 | 3,167 —5 26, 979 
J | | 2 
2 pout Atlantic. 34, 184 | 14, 227 | +1 | 6,627 | 19,957 |112,840 | 44,975 1 | 534, 217 
JOr Delaware __ | 1,378 | 700 —9 246 678 | 3, 375 958 + 47 9, 360 
™ Maryland. helt ; 3, 029 | 1, 827 | —2 1,022 | 1, 202 | 22, 361 4, 274 +32 | 57, 031 
“ly District of Columbia 1,975 | 1,322 —26 534 | 653 5, 904 2,621 | +35 30, 612 
348, ME Virginia... ; 5,328 | 1,963) —I16 1,341 | 3,365 | 15,182 | 6,405 —4| 35,572 
726 { : West Virginia__- _| 2,406 1, 133 | +8 717 1,273 | 16,055 4, 607 " 46 69, 398 
427) 21 North Carolina__ | 7,208 | 2,463 | +1 | 1,137 | 4,835 | 15,882 | 6, 572 | —7 A9, 314 
44 South Carolina | 3,664) 670 —2 252 | 2,994 | 7,775 | 3,698 | +14 88, 569 
i Georgia 7,499 | 3,606 +31 | 1,118 3, 893 | 15, 406 8.105 | +20 119, 178 
ys Florida... _. | 1,607 | 543 +23 | 260 | 1,064 | 10,810 | 7,735 | +8 55, 183 
. | asia : , 
230) 25,18 Bast South Central 17,107 | 7,400 +0} 2,067 | 9,707 | 50,737 | 24, 808 +5 | 338, 439 
M41) ey = Kentucky 2,558 | 950 —18 311 | 1,608 | 12,683 | 7, 258 | 1 70, 441 
199) 22,1. Tennessee 4,546 | 2,711 +9 | 26 1,835 | 10, 204 | 5 604 | 4 ie 348 
539, 13 =6Alabama 4,242 | 2,647 —8& | 832 | 1,595 | 11, 637 , 547 | 06, 0 
601|  *BPe = Mississippi... 5,761 | 1,002 +27 298 | 4,669 | 16,123 | 7.309) +23 | 54,562 
‘ fest South Central. . 36, 267 | 25, 572 —3 | 5,154 | 10,695 | 72,930 | 34, 890 +6 | 422, 885 
poe Arkansas 5,768 | 4,708 +1 386 | 1,060 | 7,172 | 3,836 | -—% £5, 568 
225 Louisiana... 2, 920 1, 870 —32 | 1,263 1,050 | 14,058 | 5, 942 | +8 89, 214 
aaa Oklahoma. - 4.014| 2823| —22 | 302] 1,191 | 13,662 | 5,419 | 3} 44,697 
Al Pieben.-- 23, 565 | 16,171 +5 | 3,203 | 7,394 | 38,038 | 19,693 | +11 | 223, 406 
os ountain.___. | 18,207 | 11,967 | +26 | 3,866 | 6,330 | 41,285 | 14, 110 | +11 | 169, 204 
od Montana. .....| 1,865 | 610 —5 | 348 | 1,255 | 3,956 | 1,336 +29 | 23,383 
oa Idaho. =... | 3,481 | 2,300) +31) 441] 1,091 | 5,145] 1,959 +6 | 12,782 
12 yoming._._. Se fo 368 | —41 175 | 657 | 3,148 | 1,078) +10) 9,757 
‘ ss aR 5,654 | 4,271 +33 | 1,213 | 1,383 | 11,442 | 3,931 —8 | 52, 208 
2 ped Mexico --| 1,887 1,109 +21 658 | 778 |  § 367 1, 208 +9 zi, 682 
2 rizona___. --| 1,638] 1,221 7 406 417 | 4,286 1,718 +24 ; 
i Utah... _.. 1,692 | 1,315 | +190 227 | 277| 7,602| 1.946) +60| 19,727 
29 Nevada___ --| 1,055 683 +3 | 398 | 372 | 2, 339 | 886 | +7 3, 647 
| | | 
057) 3 , ae 27,120 | 22,008 422 | 8,906 | 5,112 | 97,184 | 37,007 | +16] 402,612 
= Washington... _.-___ 6,018 | 5,.467| +81 | 1,412| '551| 12979] 4,759) +13 | 75, 660 
oo regon . . .. _- -..| 6,008 | 4,324) +26] 2111] 1,764] 9,009 | 3,696 +24 | 35,78: 
ff i ss FT 15,014 | 12,217 +5 | 5, 383 | 2,797 | 75,196 | 28,552 | +16 291, 169 
o eS 769 198 | —23 | 7 | 71| 7e8| 457| —34 2, 116 
“ PU Stteeesoat<s..----| 4389 134 7 | 26 | | 767 632 | —13 7, 702 











! Preliminary 
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TABLE 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1939—Co, 


tif d 


WOMEN 





Placements ! Applications 





Private New 





Division and State 


Tat Percent | om Percent 
otal of Regular | Fotal of 
Number) change | (over 1 | Number | chang: 
| from | month) | from 
May May 






United States. ...............- 1112, 385 | 111, 716 +5 | 60,623 | 386,624 | 212, 192 +17 074. 10% 

New England | 5, 588 5, 558 +14 3,755 | 31,492 17, 349 +20) 
Maine___. 1,026; 1,023 | +66 879 2, 789 1, 388 L44 8 
New Hampshire 550 §34 | +6 379 2, 121 R18 +18 g 109 
Vermont 411 | 410 | +18 271 1, 083 f5R +82 4 07 
Massachusetts 1, 201 1, 195 + R30 13, 221 8, 830 117 
Rhode Island 495 494 | +4 298 3, 641 1, 847 4 27% 
Connecticut 1,905 1, 902 | +5 1, 098 8, 637 3, 808 +-33 2 RB 










Middle Atlantic__ 21,116 | 21,054 | +4) 11,344 | 112,372 | 58,910 Lg 
New York_...... | 10, 231 10, 192 17 5, OO8 60, 667 28, 762 L] 
New Jersey____- 6, 501 6, 494 +5 3, 319 19, 732 12, 640 13 
Pennsylvania | 4,384) 4,368 2 2, 927 31, 973 17, 508 +-27 














East North Central. | 22, 832 22, 682 —2 13, 077 68, 983 39, 123 136 
Ohio a 2 | 5,756 | 65,731 | 9 3,079 20, 803 11, 476 139 
Indiana_. ras | 4,058 | 4,035 +3 2, 626 14, 250 7, 57 139 
Tilinois_ _ . | 5,517 5, 508 —4 2, 695 11, 148 7, 593 + 26 
Michigan 4, 384 4, 372 +9 2,736 | 12,449 7, 240 +-30 
Wisconsin 3, 117 3, 036 | —§ 1, 941 10, 333 5, 240 174 





West North Central__ 

















| 

| 10,215 | 10,085 | —2 5,428 | 31,763 | 18, 533 +25 
Minnesota... -_._- | 2,653 | 2,623 | +4 1,571 | 6,559 3, 333 + 5A 7 
aig | 2.575| 2525) —12| 1,020] 6,338| 3,289) +41 
Missouri... d --| 2,243 | 2, 239 +5 1,317 | 11,254 7, 450 LF 
North Dakota | 795 | 782 +9 421 1, 462 965 +100 
South Dakota | 467 | 464 2 204 | 911 606 +23 
Nebraska 656 627 —16 420 | 2,118 1, 331 1-27 
Kansas 826 825 | —6 466 | 3, 121 1, 579 +29 


South Atlantic. _. PE eae 


1,826 | 11,768 | —0 6,652 | 41,261 | 23,019 +10 
Delaware x 3 694 692 | —f 228 | 1,609 | 628 13 4, 207 
Maryland : 1, 050 1, 048 | +8 629 | 6,077 2, 381 +26 6,7 
District of Columbia 1, 940 1, 929 —16 883 | 3,861 1, 637 +22 14 
Virginia : é 1, 801 1,797 | —15 1194] 5,715 2,772 $2 
West Virginia 1,188 | 1,187 | —3 736 3,566 | 1,834 +21) 
North Carolina 2,421; 2,401| +28 1, 497 6,711 3, 270 12 . 
South Carolina 456 450 +16 326 | 2,659 1, 900 +13 25 
Georgia 1,813 1, 804 | ] R53 6, 472 4,614 +9 48, 5A 
Florida 463 460 118 591 3, 1. j 














East South Central 4, 868 4, 853 10 2, 570 13, 983 9, OR2 7 
Kentucky 1, 073 1, 071 +13 497 3, 780 2, 626 9 
Tennessee ha | 1,848 1, 847 —20 1, OR4 4,360 | 2,750 +6 
Alabama. _. 1, 105 1, 094 29 627 3, 403 2, 044 9 
Mississippi BE 842 841 +53 362 2, 440 1, 653 20 












West South Central___- ] 
















7,003 16, 967 | +8 7,933 | 28, 359 15, 956 +19 (), 298 
Arkansas | 1,807 1, 798 | +2 668 | 2,627 1, 552 +7 817 
Louisiana. . - ..| 2,107 | 2,105 | +1 1,471 | 5,454 | 2, 880 +21 i 
Oklahoma . | 2,027 | 2,022 | 6 703 | 4,627 | 2,369 +10 
Texas... | 11,062 | 11,042} +414| 5,001 | 15,651] 91155| +422) 57 
Mountain 5,078 | 5,021) +24 2,207 | 11,959 | 6, 442 +41 5,47 
Montana 199 185 | —14 128 826 | 553 +7 2 
Idaho 864 | 859 +17 376 1, 155 | 689 +8 2 
Wyoming 173 | 17: +5 85 779 378 +47 
Colorado j 1,650 | 1,636 +22 825 3, 778 | 1,984 | +40 2, 12 
New Mexico ; 319 | 206 —9 231 | 937 | 579 +16 0, 8 
Arizona 676 | 673 | +12 257 | 1,335 | 730 | +30 . 
Utah___- RRQ R84 | +149 143} 2,563/ 1,22) +89 4, 38 
Nevada___. 308 | 305 | +3 | 162 | 586 | 309 | +40 ‘4 
Pacific | 13,650 | 13,582) +26 | 7,567 | 45,933 | 23,311 | +20 15,2 
Washington .| 2,585 | 2,572) +113; 1,428| 6,149 4,021; +658 6,4 
Oregon . 1, 402 1, 391 +41 982 2, 872 1, 632 +8 
California 9, 672 9, 619 +12; 5,157 | 36,912 17,658 | +16 
Alaska... ued 97 44 +13 | 17 | 152 13) +461 
Hawaii st . 103 | 102; +16 | 73 367 354 +90 





1 Preliminary. 
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[ABLE 6.—Operations of United States Employment Service, June 1939 
VETERANS 





Placements ! Applications 








































































































ric | Y , 
Private New | Active 
‘ —— — —————____—__—_— ile 
Division and State — 
| Total | Per- | Regu- | Public| Total | Per- | 30, 1939 
ee | Num- | Cent of ~ | Num- | Cent of |" 
a | change . a change 
| ber | from (over 1 ber | from 
| | May month) | M ay 
; _—__—_|—_|—__|—_|— —|___|___|_ | 
nited States... ..-- | 14,338 | 8, 646 —10 | 2,875 | 5,692 | 40, 65: | 11, 782 —10 | 311,982 
: _— — oo oo OO" | — = == _— 
New England.....- =e 365 —5| 241 492 | 2, 55 702| +1] 23,406 
Maine... 155 75 +14 | 57 80 303 64| +36 1, 504 
New Hampshire 136 43 —28 | 28 93 244 46\| —39 1) 737 
Vermont... -- 82 36 +13 | 22 46 80 | 24/ —11 688 
Massachusetts 171 44 —31 | 36 127 805 380 | —4 14, 485 
Rhode Island - - - 56 25 +19 | 21 31 251 | 58 | +142 673 
Connecticut - 257 142 +1 | 77 115 871 130 | +2 4, 229 
| | | 
Middle Atlantic. . | 1,185 707 —14| 342 78 | 7,154| ?,069| —15| 55,772 
New York... 504 379 —18 151 215 | 2,358 | 917 | —22 9, 759 
New Jersey — 236 172 +1 102 64} 1,338 254 on il 9, 291 
Pennsylvania 355 156 —20 | 89 199 | 3,458 898 | —7 | 36,722 
Fast North Central | 2, 237 1, 583 —13 681 654 | 8,430 | 2, 569 | =-§i 73.98 
Ohio...... | ' 523 339 | —24 137 184 | 2,409 944| —4| 24/433 
Indiana... - 293 268 —14 101 25 1, 167 343 | —12 10, 761 
Illinois ‘ 417 394 —17 126 23 1, 315 490 | —14 12, 358 
Michigan | 592 392 45 226 200 | 2,063 527 —5 | 16,054 
Wisconsin. - _- 412 | 199 —13 91 222 | 1,476 265 —6 9, 632 
West North Central 1,971 1, 026 — 23 267 945 3, 872 1,019 —10 34, 206 
Minnesota. _ | 310 127 —24 52 183 504 169 20 12,716 
lowa 809 383 | —20 72| 426| 944 199 —9| 5,439 
Missouri | 318 251 —21 | 85 67 | 1,178 391 | —4 7, 088 
North Dakota. 119 41 +125 13 78 | 120 34 +17 1, 524 
South Dakota 104 59 — 28 11 45 | 94 28 +-22 1, 976 
Nebraska 164 50 —40 10 114 259 7 —- it 3, 403 
Kansas. . 147 115 —12 24 32 | 683 imi —% 2, 060 
pee 









































































































South Atlantic 1, 898 793 —15 316 1,105 | 4,875) 1,204] —2l 31, 691 
Delaware 95 53) —18 19 42| | 158 20) +11| ‘594 
Maryland. _.. 195 108 —21 59 87 | 1,338 136 | +28) 4,059 
District of Columbia 167 108 —32 35 59 376 163 —7 | 4,203 
Virginia 319 118 —12 5g 201 553 | 112 —18 1, 783 
West Virginia... - 175 68 —36 | 36 107 612 99 | —69 3, 831 
North Carolina 367 120 4] 45 247 561 174 | 24 3, 235 
South Carolina... 169 34 +6 . 135 281 91 | 22 4, 299 
Georgia 311 | 148 +43 39 163 430 158 —10 5, 439 
Florida... 100 | 36 +3 16 64 566 341 -8 4, 258 

East South Central 804 366 —3 | 130 438 1, 885 697 —12 |} 20,924 
Kentucky 171 70 ~ 24 | 29 101 560 238 = 4, 458 
Tennessee 245 125 —18 | 42 120 57: 206 +10 6,925 
Alabama 222 143 +40 52 79 423 27 —14| 6,205 
Mississippi 166 2%) —13 7 138 328 126} +12] 3,246 

West South Central 1, 989 ( DK 5 3, 
Arkansas... | 259 221 —7 18 38 331 108 —1) 4,167 
Louisiana... : 110 73 —49 44 37 501 119 -8 | 4,941 
Oklahoma... 350 248 —37 27 i02 698 220 — 29 5, 030 
Texas..... 1, 270 998 +8 120 272 | 1,312 354 9| 9,641 

Mountain 1,361 777 +1 197 584 | 2,512 584] —11] 11,925 
Montana | 171 42 31 20 129 282 60 —12| 1,728 
Idaho___ 366 236 +5 44 130 372 111 +9 797 
Wyoming. 101 28 14 10 73 219 60 +28 594 
Colorado 331 217 +9 52 114 672 142 29 3,406 
New Mexico 70 42 +31 22 28 134 46} -27 1, 822 
Arizona... Po oe 77 -13 19 36 | 182 64 -20 | 2,065 
Utah __. | 106 61 0 3 45 484 53 +13 1, 240 
Nevada 103 7 4 27 29 167 48 —9 | 273 

Pacific. . _.--.--| 1,973] 1,477 +5 487 496 | 6,461 | 1,995 0 | 36,431 
Washington 268 207 +14 69 61 691 100 —38 | 6,085 
Oregon _ __ 443 281 +49 107 162 462 134 +6 2, 831 
California. _ 1, 262 989 —4 311 273 | 5,308] 1,761 +3 | 27,515 

wee, nt FT EE 7 42 4 —60 3 38 39 28 0 121 

og ie SRR aR 2 29 24 1° | 489 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR JUNE 1939 \y 
Total Nonagricultural Employment — 

\i 
WMPLOYMEN’'T in nonagricultural industries showed a further vai) RR shirt 
of nearly 400,000 in June. Approximately 143,000 of this increase wy nen 
accounted for by the settlement reached ino the bituminous-coy| Rand 
mining industry, but even with this eliminated, the current gain wy TI 
larger than any rise reported for the month of June during the past 9 fact 
years, with the exception of 1986. Over 1,200,000 more worke! the ¢ 
were employed in private nonagricultural activities this June thay 25a 
n year ago, ‘These figures do not include emergency employment men 
which decreased approximately 75,000 in June as follows: 30,000 on ¥& gain 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, 11,009 J inde 
on work projects of the National Youth Administration, and 34,000 J imm 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
high 
Industrial and Business Employment T 
sul) 
Kimployment and pay-roll gains from May to June were quit of 
general, Of the 87 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly by ual 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 51 reported more workers employed The 
and 57 reported larger pay rolls, Of the 16> nonmanufacturin il 
industries covered, 12 had more workers in June than in May and igh 
10 had larger pay rolls, an 
The gains of 0.6 percent, or 37,000 wage earners, in factory employ whi 
ment, and 2.1 percent, or $3,400,000, in weekly wage disbursements o! al 
manufacturing industries were contraseasonal. The usual chang alk 
from May to June are declines of 0.6 percent in employment and 0s all 
percent in pay rolls, The increases from June 1938 to June 1939 wer "1 
11.0 percent for factory employment and 21.8 percent for factor wn 
pay rolls, } hin 
The durable-goods group of manufacturing industries employed me 
0.7 percent more workers than in May of this year and 15.9 percen! aut 
more than in June of last year. In the nondurable-goods group buf 
there were corresponding increases of 0.3 percent and 7.4. percent! wr 
Pay rolls in the durable-goods groups were 3.0 percent higher th opt 
in May 1939 and 82.7 percent above June 1988, while in the non " 

durable-goods group the gains were 1.3 percent and 12.6 perce! 
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Many of the employment gains in the separate manufacturing 
ydustries Were greater than seasonal and in some instances they were 
ontrary to the usual seasonal pattern. Among the industries showing 
ach increases were locomotives, aircraft, brick, millwork, shipbuilding, 
machine tools, glass, furniture, steel, foundries and machine shops, 
yutomobiles, woolen and worsted goods, meat packing, petroleum 
wining, cigars and cigarettes, shoes, men’s clothing, and baking. 
Among the industries reporting employment losses that were larger 
‘han seasonal were cottonseed——oil, cake, and meal; millinery; hard- 





ware; lighting equipment; dyeing and finishing textiles; wirework ; 





shirts and collars; and carpets and rugs. Cotton goods mills and wo- 





nen’s clothing firms reported less-than-seasonal employment declines 





vd silk and rayon goods mills showed a contraseasonal decrease 





The unbroken series of monthly employment gains in aircraft 





factories, Which began in October of last year, continued in June, when 





ihe employment index for that industry was nearly 13 times the 1923 





‘5 average and nearly 2% times the 1929 figure. The June employ 





ment index for shipbuilding was 121.3 percent of the 1923-25 average, 





mins having been reported each month since last August. The June 





index is above the level of any month since April 19238. Employment 





in machine-tool factories has also risen each month since August 1938, 





the June 1939 index being 137.0 percent of the 1923-25 average, the 





highest level since February 1938. 





The employment gain in June in retail trade, although slight, was 





significant, as increases from May to June have been shown in only 4 





Fol the preceding 10 years. The employment and pay-rolls levels 





for this industry were considerably higher than in June of last year. 





The general merchandising group, consisting of mail-order houses 





and department, variety, and general merchandising stores, showed a 





sight employment gain. Dealers in lumber and building materials 





und in coal, wood, and ice increased their personnel seasonally, 





while firms dealing in farmers’ supplies and furniture cut their forces 





seasonally, The remaining lines of retail trade showed employment 





gains, those of a seasonal nature being food, automotive, drugs, and 
hardware, 





The employment increase of 1.1 percent in wholesale establishments 





was Contraseasonal, with most lines of trade sharing in the gain. 





\mong these lines were food products; groceries ; dry goods and apparel ; 





machinery, equipment, and supplies; petroleum and its products; 





iutomobiles; chemicals, drugs, and allied products; and lumber and 





building materials. Among the few lines reporting reduced employ- 
Finent were farm products and farm supplies, hardware, jewelry and 
optical goods, and leather and leather goods. 

| The gains in bituminous-coal mining of 64.9 percent in employment 
ind 245.8 percent in pay rolls were contraseasonal and indicated the 
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return to work of 143,000 wage earners between mid-May and 
June and an increase of more than $5,500,000 in weekly 
Many firms had only partially resumed operations or were st 
during the May 15 period following the signing of wage con} 
Therefore the June gains reflected the general resumption of ope: 
in bituminous-coal mines. 

The decrease of 2.6 percent in the number of anthracite mine work 
was less than seasonal, while the large pay-roll decline (36.7 percen 
indicated a slackening of activity following the unusual pay-rol 
of April and May. The employment loss of 1.0 percent in meta! 
mining was contraseasonal, while the pick-up of 3.9 percent in «jar. 
ries was greater than the average June increase (1.5 percent) for th 
last 10 years. The employment gains in the public utilities, in 
dries, and in dyeing and cleaning establishments were also | 
than average for this month according to available records, while t), 
decline of 0.8 percent in year-round hotels was seasonal. 

Employment in private building construction showed an increase 0! 
1.4 percent from May to June, according to reports from 14,299 eo; 
tractors employing 133,687 workers in June. Pay rolls decrease« ().7 
percent. The June expansion in employment was retarded to so 
extent by the recession reported in New York State, which show 
further decrease of 8.3 percent. The combined report for the \id 
dle Atlantic Area showed a decrease of 5.7 percent. The substant 
gains reported in the East and West North Central States and \; 
England in the past 2 months were continued with more moderat 
creases of 7.1 percent, 5.0 percent, and 4.4 percent, respectively. |n- 
creases of 4.6 percent and 8.7 percent were reported from the Wes! 
South Central States and the Mountain States while employmen! 
the East South Central States dropped 4.9 percent, and in the Paci 
States, 1.4 percent. Employment in the South Atlantic region ros 
1.0 percent, all of the South Atlantic States reporting increases excep! 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. The decrease 0! 
11.7 percent in the District of Columbia was due primarily to labo 
difficulties. The reports on which these figures are based do not cove! 
construction projects financed by the Works Progress Administra 
tion, the Public Works Administration, and the Reconstructio 
Finance Corporation, or by regular appropriations of the Federa 
State, or local Governments. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commussiv! 
showed a gain since May of 3.6 percent or 34,138 persons in the 
number employed by class I railroads. The total number working 


in June was 991,900. Corresponding pay-roll figures were not aval 


able when this report was prepared. For May they were $150,855,24- 
as against $144,962,740 in April, an increase of 4.1 percent. 
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Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by wage 


sarners in manufacturing industries were 37.2 in June, an increase of 


14 percent since May, and the average hourly earnings of these 
workers were 65.0 cents, an increase of 0.1 percent as compared with 
the preceding month. Average weekly earnings of factory workers 
climbed 1.5 percent to $24.25. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, 8 showed increases in average hours worked per week, 
and 8 showed gains in average hourly earnings. Eleven of the sixteen 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed reported higher average weekly 
earnings. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes, and average weekly earnings in 
June 1939 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected non- 
manufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
‘hanges over the month and year intervals, are presented in table 1. 


(ante 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, June 1939 (Preliminary Figures) 





Average weekly earn 


ings 


Employment Pay roll 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 


change from change from A ver- | change from 
we in 

- June 
G39 | 936 i « 
198 May | June | ed May | June 1939 | May June 
1939 | 1938 | | 1939 | 1938 1939 1938 


Industry 
| Index, Index, 


June a June “_ 


(1923 95 
manufacturing industries 100 
ymbined ! on. 6 
iss I steam railroads ?__. 55. 5 


006— 
i! mining: 
Anthracite 4 : site - hee. “0. 
Bituminous 4 - 7 9 | - 70.6 |4-245 +2: 23.12 |+-109. 6 
Metalliferous mining 2) -1. +9. 53. § .3 |+17 27. 6 t 
Juarrying and nonmetallic 
mining _ - 
‘rude-petroleum producing 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas 
Electric-railroad and 
motorbus operation | 
and maintenance 
| rade | 
Wholesale - 88. 
Retail “eee * 86. 
General merchandis- 
ing.. 7! 97. : 
Other than general | 
merchandsing 83. ; 
Hotels (year-round) ¢ *__. 93 
Laundries 4 98 
Dyeing and cleaning 4 109. § 
Brokerage 4 (3) .9 | —3. (: 
insurance : ($) | +.4 | +1. \*) 


Building construction (3) | +1.4 | +5.5 | (3) 


+ 


69. : 
R2 
86. 
84. 


It + ++ 


| - > 
—rhoce 





' Revised indexes. Adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. 

? Preliminary. Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

* Not available. 

‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 issue 
e pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 
\verage weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
ew dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as they 
exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory 
ish payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Public Em ployment 


With the gain in the number of projects under construction, em 
ment on projects financed from Public Works Administration 
increased to 293,100 during the month ending June 15. This | 
sents an increase of 19,500 over the preceding month and 172,20¢ 


fm, 


lov. 
nds 
pre- 


Ver 
June 1938. Pay rolls of $25,956,000 for the month were $3,201 09 


$320) 
greater than in May. 

There were 8,700 men at work on projects of the United States 
Housing Authority during the month ending June 15, an increase of 
2,200 as compared with May. Pay-roll disbursements increased froy, 
$783,000 in May to $1,118,000 in June. These figures cover pey 
construction and demolition and pertain only to those projects started 
under the United States Housing Authority; those formerly under th; 
Public Works Administration are shown under the Publie Works 
Administration building-construction projects in this report. 

The seasonal increase in employment on projects financed fron 
regular Federal appropriations continued through June with a gai 
of 31,800 over May, bringing the number at work to 248,500. Ip 
creases in employment were reported on all types of projects except 
forestry and heavy engineering. The increases on public road, rur; 
electrification, ship construction, and dredging, dike, and revetment 
projects were relatively large. Pay-roll disbursements increased fro. 
$21,812,000 in May to $26,438,000 for the month ending June 15 

There were approximately 2,500 men working on projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an increase of 200 as 
compared with the preceding month. Pay rolls for the month ending 
June 15 were $291,000. 

The decline, beginning in March, in work-relief employment 01 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration continue 
through June, with a decrease of 30,000 in the number employed 
The number at work during June was 2,438,000, as compared wit! 
2,468,000 in May and 2,767,000 in June 1938. Pay rolls of $134,377 
(00 for June were $5,711,000 less than in May and $11,699,000 lowe 
than in June 1938. There was a substantial increase in employment 
on Federal projects under The Works Program and a decrease on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration. Data on employ- 
ment and pay rolls for Student Aid in June will not be available unt 
next month. 

During June there were 302,000 workers in camps of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, 34,000 less than in May and 8,000 more than in 
June a year ago. Of the total number in camps during the month, 
264,300 were enrollees, 4,800 reserve officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 educa- 
tional advisers, and 31,000 supervisory and technical employees. 

Increases in the number of people employed in the regular services 
of the Federal Government were reported in the executive, legislativ’ 
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,nd military services, and a decrease in the judicial service. Of the 
925,000 employees in the executive service, 123,000 were working in 
the District of Columbia and 802,000 outside the District. Force- 
account employees (employees who are on the Federal pay roll and 
are engaged on construction projects) were 9.3 percent of the total 
number of employees in the executive service. Increases in employ- 
ment were reported in the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior, 
the Post Office, the War and Navy Departments, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Decreases were reported in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and administrative offices of the Works Progress Administration. 

The number of men employed on roads financed wholly from State 
or local funds increased 9,900 in June. Of the 142,000 at work, 
approximately 20,000 were engaged in the construction of new roads 
and 122,000 on maintenance work. Pay rolls for both types of road 
work were $10,743,000. 

A summary of Federal employinent and pay-roll data for June 1939 
is given in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, May and June 1939! 
(Preliminary Figures) 





Employment Per- Pay rolls Per 

ploy \ 

Class Se | oo cent 
age | | age 


June | May | change | June May changs 


> Pivcnmial! 
Executive ? | 925, 260 | 3.903,112 | +2.5 |$140, 140, 533 |?$136,408, 999 | 
Judicial_____- 2, 292 2, 322 —1.% 561, 879 607, 732 


Federal Services | | 


Legislative | 5, 353 5, 336 -3] 1,218,290] 1,219,849 
Military.......... ere 363,734 | 354,612 | +2.6 | 28,488,256 | 26, 438, 718 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.‘ | 293,103 3, 614 7 | 25, 956, 205 22, 754, 996 
U.S. H. A. low-rent housing _- | 
Financed by R. F. C.! | 2,503 ,336 | +7.1 200, 517 275, 512 
Financed by regular Federal appro- 
priations 216, 716 7 437,806 | 21, , 566 | 
Federal projects under The Works | 
Program 183, 749 147,925 | +24.: , 590, 116 7, 159, 718 
Projects operated by W. P. A __....|2, 438, 254 |2, 468, 158 ‘ 376, 895 | 140, 088, 103 | 
National Youth Administration: 
Work projects_-. : : : 212,607 | 223,892 5.0 | 3,962, 582 | , 271, 347 
_ Student Aid | | 372,885 |.. (*) , 499, 574 
Civilian Conservation Corps__--_--- 302, 339 | 335,902 | —10.0 | 14,132,205 | 15, 022,973 


8, 679 , 473 3 , 118, 077 | 782, 965 | 








Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

‘Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 119,314 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $15,634,335 for June 1939, and 113,161 em- 
ployees and pay-roll disbursements of $14,246,341 for May 1939. 

} Revised. 

‘Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation 
Act of 1938 funds are included. These data are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 19,146 


» Wage earners and $1,936,132 pay roll for June 1939; 21,200 wage earners and $1,979,241 pay roll for May 1939, 
| covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 
| 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 267,626 wage earners and $23,272,006 pay roll for June 1939; 245,167 


wage earners and $19,970,789 pay roll for May 1939, covering Public Works Administration projects financed 
from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 


| ‘Includes 689 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $64,414 for June 1939; 713 employees and pay-roll 


disbursements of $66,632 for May 1939 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 
‘June data not available. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR MAY 1939 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is publis}eq 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thi 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, ay¢ 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business esta }lis). 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pay. 


as 


T1Ve9 


phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for thp 
month of May, insofar as industrial and business employment 
concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labo 
Review. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for tly 
following groups: 87 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I steap 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manv. 
facturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on class I steam railroads ar 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings fo! 
March, April, and May 1939, where available, are presented in table | 
The March and April figures, where given, may differ in some instances 
from those previously published, because of revisions necessitate: 
primarily by the inclusion of late reports. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table | are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishment: 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hour 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based or 
data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The siz 
and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from mont! 
to month. Therefore the average hours per week, average hour 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly con- 
parable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to 
be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the gen- 
eral movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. Thi 
changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, ar 
based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes 
from May 1938 are computed from chain indexes based on the month 
to-month percentage changes. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, MAY 1938 THROUGH 
MAY 1939 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
coods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, 
by months from May 1938 to May 1939, inclusive. The accompany- 
ng chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay rolls from 
January 1919 to May 1939. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. They relate to wage earners only and 
' are computed from reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 87 manufacturing industries. These reports cover 
more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing 
industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners 
in the 87 industries included in the monthly survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
|2-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for public 
utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners 
and the clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 25 percent for 
wholesale trade to 80 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
and public utilities. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 


based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' a; 
manufacturing ? Industries, May 1938 to May 1939, Inclusive 





Employment 


Industry 938 1939 

| Aes ee a eS - 

1938 | | | oq 
| May/June} July Aug.|Sept. Oct./Nov.| Dec. Jan.| Feb.| Mar 
| ae" | 


| | | 
Manufacturing | | 


All industries eee 83. 4| 81.6) 81.9) 85. 89 5 90. 5| 91.2 
Durable goods #_______] 77.3] 75.0] 72.4] 70.3] 71.7| 75.3] 79.0) 82.1) 83.1 
Nondurable goods 4__._| 96.0 91. 5| 90.3) 92.9) 99. 7 0. 4| 98. 4) 98. s 


— ee - — - —|- — 


Nonmanufacturing | 1 
Anthracite mining ..| 52.3] 52. 8) 56. 0| 44.6) 37 | 52.4) 51.0) 51.3 
Bituminous-coal mining_-__]| 86 2. 2} 80. 2| 78. : 33. 4) 87. 2| 88. 6) 89.3 
Metalliferous mining . 0] 3} 56.0) 49.7) 51.4) 55.2) 57.9] 61.9] 62.3 
Quarry ing and nonmetallic 
mining _. 3) 43. 3. 6| | 44 
( og petroleum produc- 
: | 72.8] 72.; 68. 3) 
Telarbens and telegraph - .| 75.1) 765. ’ | .9| 74. ‘ 4.7) 74. 
Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas 92.3} 91.7] 92.2) 92.3) 92.7] 92.5] 92.5) 91.¢ 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance 70. 3} 70. 69. 5) 69.3) 69.9) 69.! 
- 88. 8) a . 8) 87.6) 88.5) 89 89. } 
eee . 2) 83. 3.6} 81.1) 80.0) 84.7) 85.9) 86. 
General merchandis- 
ing .0} 92.4) 91.9) 87.9) 86.4) 97.0) 99. 4/104. 
Other than general 
merchandising. 81.8) 81. 5) § 79. 3| 78.3) 81.5) 82.3! 82.3) 
Year-round hotels 92.7) 93. Hf 2.2} 90.7) 90.4) 91.8] 92.9) 92.! 
Laundries __. 97.8) 97.5) 96.5) 94.4! 93. 
Dyeing and cleaning. ede ; 08. 6/105. 0 107. 8,106. 8 102. 





Pay rolls 
Manufacturing 


All industries __-_- -_ 
Durable goods?_______. 
Nondurable goods ¢_ i 


Nonmanufacturing 


Anthracite mining . 2) 38.3) 49. .0| 29.4) 43.4) 36.2) 42.5] 38.0) 45.2 
Bituminous-coal mining__ .9] 55.3) 57. | 71.9 . . 4| 80.9] 7 81.2 
Metalliferous mining. . . ; .1| 38.0) 4% 46.1 . 1} 55. 3) 53. 4 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining 35.1) 38.3) 37.3) 37. . 2} 38.4) 39. . 2) 33.7] 30.2) 29.7 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
ing. 5} o .7| | 66.5) 63.7) 63. ; .9| 62.7 
Telephone and telegraph. . 1) 91. % . 3] 92.6) 95.3) 93.0) 92.:! 0] 91.7 
Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas___] 98. .4| 98.6) 98. .9| 98.4 . 9) 98. . 2] 95.9) 96.4) 96 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance . 7] 








| 

| | | | 

| 71. 9. 9.5) 68.4) 68. . 8) 69. - 1) 69.9) 70.5 

| 75.11 73.81 73. 3.7| 74.3] 75.1] 75.4) 75. 5. 5| 74.6) 74 

Retail trade_..___________. | 6s 

General merchandis- 
ing _- 
Other than general 


4 | 69.4| 70.8] 71.5] 79.2] 69.7| 68.4| 69.6) 7 
8 
merchandising .8 
% 
3) 


| 94. 4) 84.31 80. .8| 85.3] 88.3] 91.8|122. 9] 84.0 


| 

| 

.0| 66.4) 65.6) 64.3) 66.1) 67.2) 67.3] 70. 1] 66.7) 65.8) 66. 
.5| 79.6] 77. | 77. 78.9) 80.8) 81.3) 81.1} 80.2) 82. 8| 81. 
.9| 81.8] 83.0) 83.1) 81.4) 79.5) 79.3] 80.0] 79.6) 78.6) 79. : 
.7| 9 7 77.5) 74.% | 81.7 78.0 73.9 68. 3 66.8 63.2 67. 





81.0} 83. 


Year-round hotels 





Laundries. = 
Dyeing and cleaning. tate 











1 3-year average, 1923-25= 100—adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Comparable indexes for « 
months are in August 1938 issue of pamphlet and November 1938 issue of Monthly Labor Review. 

212-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in November 1934 and subsequent i: 
Employment and Pay Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review, excep! 
for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. Indexes 
for these industries from January 1929 forward have been adjusted to the 1935 census and are prese! 
the January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, railroad repair shops, nonferrous meta 
lumber and allied products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

4Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, t 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, ' 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY S' 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geog: 
divisions, in April and May 1939 is shown in table 3 for all ; 
combined and for all manufacturing industries combined bas 
data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage ch, 


shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries 
included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not 
been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition fo the 87 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for al 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of th 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are availab}; 
in mimeographed form for “All groups combined,” for “All manufae- 
turing,’ for anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum producing, 
public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 
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Taste 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
May 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Per- 
cent- 

age 
ee 


| Per- | 
cent- | 
age 
change 
from 
April 
1939 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
April 
1939 


Num-|,, 
her of |Number 


tah, | On pay 
— rol May 


mepts 1939 


Geographie divi- 


Num- |,, 
sion and State Number 


ber of 
sctah. | OD pay 
estab roll May 


lish- | joe 
ments | 1939 


Amount 
ots ichange 
May 


Amount | 
of pay roll 
(1 week) 

May 1939 


from 
April | 
1939 | 
BY 
13,174] 859, 765) 
761 53, 669 
599 38, 946 
447 16, 404) 





| Dollars 
19, 665, 241 
1, 019, 820 
786, 928) 
364, 062! 


588, 757 
45, 284 
33, 387 
10, 585 


New England 
Maine oni a 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


+ -+- 
Pr-O 


0 


| 


4 


Massachusetts. ._j}! 
Rhode Island. - . 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic. _- 


31, 


7,812) 
, 163 
2, 392) 


842/92, 


461, 461) 
91, 275| 
198, 010 


010, 432! 


10, 808, 736 
1, 897, 637) 
| 4, 793, 058 


| 
| 
| 
| 


262, 932 
74, 676 
161, 893 


647 


52, 866, 569) +1. ; 186, 
25, 166, 381) 426, 

8, 961, 479 283, 
18, 738, 709 


New York 
New Jersey a 
Pennsylvania. - -- 


aoo< 2, 040 
920 
593 


918, 714| 
345, 787) 
745, 931 


793 
136 


718 


S32 TP2 


3, 
> v~ 
4 Hits 


i 
ate 
— 


841 
024 
871} 


East North Central__| 24, 
Ohio —— 7, 
Indiana. -. 2. 
Illinois 4 6, 889) 
Michigan 3, 690 
Wisconsin § 4, 367 

, 503 
823) 
762 

, 620) 
481 
449) 
997) ] -3. 

$71 Si I 

10, ase 
224 

, 699 

1,049 


, 039, 035] 
500, 848 
£52, 983 
592, 616) 
462, 879 
229, 709 


—l. 


54, 533, 601 
13, 069, 971 
6, 369, 405 
15, 590, 932 
13, 692, 444 
| 5, 810, 849 


505, 404 
380, 836 
202, 859 
$87, 626 
879, 866 


154, 717 


+. 
asf. 
+1. 


> 7 

,U40 

I, 495 
f 

» 44 


West North Central 
Minnesota. 
lowa 
Missouri. 
North Dakota_. 
South Dakota 
Nebraska. . 
Kansas 


429, 126 
128, 157 
59, 191 


10, 516, 983 
8, 405, 846 
1, 450, 263 
3, 488. 074 
113, 534 

214, 133 6 ¢ 2, 213 

586,411) 4 8, 747 


_* . , Er 
258, 722 “Os | 24,776 


210, 
50, 
35, 
88, 


77 »1, 989 
32, 259 
907 
046 
177 

, 190 

23, 802 
, 618 


852 
318 
349 


522 


92, ° 
South Atlantic 
Delaware_______-. 
Maryland ee 
Dist. of Columbia. 
Virginia os 1, 942 
West Virginia 1, OR2 
North Carolina 1, 579 
South Carolina 762 
Georgia. __- " 1, 385 
Florida 1,014 


$23, 611 
15, 039 
187, $28 


4-1.0)14, 


969, 681 
356, 966) 
4+. 3) 3, $09, 159] 
38, 049 —. 4] 1,052, 273) 
108,978! —1.6| 2,034, 579) 
92,978) + , 702, 370 
180,984; —2. , 652, 929) 

, 310, 262 
4 765, 955 
| 3, 92: " 785, " 


258, 311 4, 582, 425 
1, 
l, 


598, 595) 
11,0651 
96, 456 

3, 363 
79, 319 
45, 784 

167, 418 
84, 398 
90, 128 
20, 678 


, 048 
, 566 
5. 149 
}, 243 
, 118 
>, 431 
), RZ 


76, 735 


4eo 


‘ 


P~nw oS De 


2 


' 


‘a 
196) 
226 
061| 
494 


West South Central 5, 494 
Arkansas__ | 907 
Louisiana 1, 037 
Oklahoma. 1, 236 

2,314 


+3. 
Te 4 
—2. 
—5. 


180. 907 
33, 840 
73, 867 
62, 387 
10, 813 


59, 041 172, 717 
100, 096 754, 345) 
82, 867 1, 413, 956) 
16, 307) 241, 407| 


214, 372 


25, 568 
53, 990 


—_ 


3, 
1, 
l, 
l, 


& 2 


Mississippi_. 

- 4, 687, 078 

407, 159 ° 
1, 052, 918 a 

37,578) +. 935, 624 4 

97,236; +.6) 2,291,877 8 


‘Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 

' Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 

' Weighted percentage change. 

‘ Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 

' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

* Includes construction but not public works. 

Does not include logging. 

‘Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; motor transportation (other than operation and 
Maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and clinics; and personal, business, mechanical repair, and 
miscellaneous services. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

" Weighted percentage change, including hired farm labor. 

" Ineludes automobile dealers and garages; and sand, gravel, and building stone. 


106, 741 
16, 649 
29, 420 
11, 596 
49, 076) 


~ 


—1. 


-+ 


9 
- 
Lé 


+» DO ~2 0 


a 


+.8 








? 
4.3. 
1, 176, 887, +8.7 


and office employment; 
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TaBLe 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishm 
May 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 


‘us in 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 








] | | 4 
Per- Per- Per- 


Geographic divi- 
sion and State 


A = eT N - + 
cent cent- | Num iNamber 


age | ber of | on pay 


Amount cent- 


i\Number| 
"| On pay |, of pay roll) yd cctah. Leal 
ti roll May change (1 week) change estab lroll May) change 
lish- | 1939 | from May 1939) from | lish- | from | 
ments | : April |° y April | ments | April 

| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 


| 

Dollars | 
Mountain_.____- : 111, 643; +0.9) 2, 796, 598 
Montana...-...-- 502; 16,891) +3.: 463, 297 
Idaho 53| , 532) +4. 0) 241, 951 
Wyoming.-..._.-. 313) , 604 0 163, 366) 
Colorado. ---- : 3, 708 +, 916, 318 
New Mexico--.-- 264! 5, 118) +. 6) 129, 315) 
Asteoms..........- 396| , 566) —1. 392, 398) 
Utah ‘i ; 505 , 800 _. 417, 979) 
Nevada. ..-...-.- iy 2,424) +5. 71, 974) 





| Dollars 
$2,651; +3.3) 863,03 
4,563; +3. % 120, 7 
2, 889) +11. % 74, 795 
1,247) +1. 41, 34 
14,392) +4. 394, : 
751) +18. ! 14, 
2, 576; +2. 1) 66, 
—2 142, 45 


+2. 9| 9, 1 . 


| | 
Pacific._...........] 10,711] 473,764) +1. 9/13, 698,759] +4.9] 2,680] 244.560| +2.3! 6, 930 
Washington 2, 548 8,330) +3. 6) 2, 447, 291) - j 558; 52,565) +-5.7) 1,473,317 
Oregon 4,422} +2.4| 1,189,664) +2.! 295} 27,098) +4.4| 715,704 
California 12 6,958} $41,012) +1. 4|10, 061, 804) +4.4| 1,887] 164,897) +1.0) 4,741,07 





TO et et 3 ee OD CO we 











12 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAI 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in April and May 1939 
is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas each of which had a popu 
lation of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but having 
a population of 100,000 or over, are not included. Footnotes to tly 
table specify which cities are excluded. Data concerning them ar 
presented in a-supplementary tabulation which is available on request 
The figures represent reports from cooperating establishments and 
cover both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1, with the exception o! 
building construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in th 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementar 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
according to the 1930 Census of Population. 














TaBLE 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
April, and May 1939, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 





001 








———e 


Metropolitan area 


Number of 
establish- 
ments, May 





Number on 
pay roll, 
May 





Percentage 


change 


from April 


Amount of 


pay roll (1 


week), May 












Percentage 
change from 
| April 





New York !....-.--- 


Chicago # 


Philadelphia #.....--.. 


Detroit. - 
Los Angeles 4 


Cleveland --. 
St. Louis 
Baltimore 


Rn 


Pittsburgh - - 


San Francisco °- 


Buffalo- 
Milwaukee- - 


13, 726 
4, 460 
2, 111 
1, 585 
2, 989 


1, 621 
1, 398 
1, 164 
2,917 
1, 052 


1, 651 





790 


7 1, 024 





619, 899 
419, 215 
219, 612 
295, 841 
158, 283 


108, 844 
115, 556 
103, 970 
168, 903 
158, 167 


83, 823 
63, 977 
94, 462 





1. 


wre =~7It0 Or 


—ae oe 





$16, 937, 228 
11, 650, 381 
5, 832, 620 
9, 415, 190 
4, 654, 034 


955, 393 
829, 569 


Fs 


PrN p 


se 
o-; 
= OO 


8 


> & 
. 


033 
061 
383 
804 
096 
473 


Dep 

or 
ID 

© oo 


—(, 
T. 





+1. 1] 
=. 





‘ Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N.J., nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
1 Does not include Gary, Ind. 

1 Does not include Camden, N J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 
§ Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, and Somerville. 


UNEMPLOYMENT declined seasonally and was below the level of 
the same period of 1938 in the second quarter of 1939 in many foreign 


$ Does not include Oakland, Calif. 


PEPOP ORE 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, SECOND 


QUARTER OF 1939 


countries, according to the various statistical series available. 
Registered unemployed in June 1939 totaled 1,349,579 in Great 
Britain and 48,840 in Germany. 


1938 to 


same period is noted. 


situatio1 


ures, the 


which figures are available. 


June 1939. 







The British registration for June 
is about two-thirds of the peak reached in January of the current year. 
Statistics covering the number of unemployed in receipt of benefit in 
France show a reduction from 362,899 persons to 348,985 from June 
Some decrease in registration in Poland in the 
For the countries where the unemployment 
1 did not improve, that 1s, as measured by the available fig- 
level of unemployment tended either to be the same as in 
the same period of 1938 or the increase reported was slight. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries as officially reported, by years from 1933 to 1938, and by 
months beginning with May 1938 and including the latest month for 
Beyond comparisons of the figures in 
a single series for different periods, it is not possible to use the official 
unemployment statistics to measure volume of unemployment in a 
single country or to compare conditions in one country with those in 
another, owing to the fact that the coverage is not always complete. 
For example, only insured persons may be reported in some instances, 
or certain classes, such as agricultural labor, may be excluded. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 








Australia Austria 







Compul- 
Trade unionists sory insur- 
unemployed ance, num- 
ber of un 
employed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





Year and date (end of month) 
































Number | Percent 



































































January 








May 





W holly unem- 
ployed ploy 







Belgium 


Unemployment-insurance si 


Number | Percent | Number 





1933 104, 035 25 168, 033 7.0 170, 023 
1934 86, S65 20. 5 287, 528 182, 855 19.0 166, 229 
1935 71, 823 15. 6 261, 768 165, 469 7.9 118, 754 
1936 53, 992 12. 2 259, 185 22, 256 13. 4 91,451 
1937 41, 823 9.3 231, 313 104, 785 11.5 89, 28] 
1938 40, 526 8.7 174, 048 132, 708 13.9 163, 651 


May 245, 660 121, 7628 13. 1 171, 217 
June_. 39, 824 8.6 1 190, 310 115, 382 12.3 158, 064 
July . 1 123, 619 114, 555 12. 1 152, 286 
August 91, 511 118, 750 12.5 149, 096 
Septem ber 43, 092 9.2 73, 488 124, 010 13.0 144, 076 
October 69, 617 135, 847 14. 1 154, 827 
Novem ber 72, 051 150, 892 15. 5 156, 470 
December 7¢ , 145 2, 788 





4 218 
February 86, OOO 166, 851 16.7 178. 051 
March 46, 611 9.8 62, 127 152, 735 15.1 148, 688 
April 149,102 144, 932 14.3 145, 062 





Partially 



































Free 
City of 


Canada 





"ear : date (e ynth) 
Year and date (end of month Percent 




















unem- 
ployed 





registered 








Number 








1933 22.3 31, 408 97, 417 
1934 18. 2 20, 326 81, 756 
1935 15.4 17, 983 76, 195 
1936 13.3 13, 553 78, 669 
1937 10.7 8. 009 95, 103 
1938 13. 1 3, 499 97, 076 































May 13. 2 2, 022 78, 541 
June 13. 5 1, 544 75, 227 
July 14.0 1, 139 76, 743 
August 11.6 | 1, 048 76, 659 
September 10.4 1, 200 76, 739 
October 12.3 1, 757 RAH, IRR 
November 13. 7 1, 985 103, 701 
December 16. : 1, 533 




















January ‘ 225 
February > 16.4 1,812 126, 592 
March 15.7 1, 492 108, 316 
April 654 R), 242 
May 55, 564 
June 52, 






Denmark Estonia 


Trade-union unem- 


Number 


; Number loyment ds 
of trade- ploy vs fu nd unem- 
of unem unemployed 
unionists : ployed re 
ployed 


maining on 


Percent live register 


IRR 8 210 
22. 2 2, 970 
19.8 1,779 
19.3 1, 276 
21.9 1, 158 
21.4 1, 243 


17.5 R72 
16. 7 AS4 
16.9 519 
16.9 522 
16.8 607 
18.8 949 
22.7 1,719 


27. 1 1, 996 
22.8 1, 769 
16.9 1, 476 
11.7 708 











Nur 





















1 Revised series—increased coverage. 
? Provisional figure. 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





Great Britain and Northern Ireland 










Great 
Britain 


Compulsory insurance 


France Germany 

















Wholly unem- Temporary stop- 












y eal and date (end of 
ye age 
month) ployed pages 
Number Number Numbe r 
f of persons | 
of unem- of unem- registered Per Pe 
ployed in ployed oid. | Number pdnen Number + - 
receipt of | registered : en cen 
benefit ployment | 
exchanges 3 

























276, 033 2, 520,616 | 2,110, 090 16. 4 456. 678 3.5 

134 345, 033 2, 718, 309 2, 159, 231 | 1, 801, 913 13.9 368, 906 2.9 

1935 426,931 | 42,151. 039 2, 036, 422 1, 714, 844 13. 2 312, 958 2.3 

136 432,120 | 4 1, 592, 630 1, 754,975 | 1, 497, 587 11.3 251, 379 1g 

137 350, 458 3912, 312 1, 277, 928 9.4 204, 020 1.5 
375, 742 681 ] 3 918 

















Mav 380, 826 l, , l 3 

June 362, 899 292, 240) 1, 802,912 | 1,351, 865 9 9 477, 617 6 
July 344, 517 218, 328 1, 773, 116 | 1,338, 509 9.8 480, 569 RL 
\ugust 338, 383 178, 762 1, 759, 242 1, 333, O82 9.7 447, 161 4.3 
September 338, 409 55, 996 1, 798, 618 | 1, 387, 087 10. 1 419, 695 | 
October 361, 72 163, 941 1, 781, 227 |§ 1,516, 467 10.2 5 314, 161 2. 1 
November 367, 106 152, 430 1,828, 103 | 1, 568, 883 10.6 311, 562 2. 1 
December 404, 730 455, 656 1, 831, 372 | 1, 591, 128 10.7 299, 831 2.0 














January 415, S87 301, 897 2, 039, 026 | 1, 711, 087 11.5 385, 995 9 6 
February 414, 756 196, 770 1,896,718 | 1, 660, 654 11.2 297, 601 2.0 
March 100, O75 134, O18 1, 726, 929 | 1, 550, 785 10.5 238, 046 1.6 
April 386, 158 G3, 432 1, 644, 394 | 1, 439, 426 9.7 245, 821 cy 
May 375, 522 69, 555 1, 492, 282 1, 333, 063 9 0 203, 413 1.4 
June 348, 9S5 748, 840 1, 349, 579 1. 199. 560 g 1 200, 031 















Hungary Ireland Japan 









Trade-unionists Compul- Official estimates, 







, “mploy- Number 
Year and date (end of , nplo; unemployed sory in- unemployed > 
month) nent ex ; urane une=n- 
changes, . ployed 


number 





renaining 





applica 








Christian} Social une) 
tions for (Buda- Demo- ployed Number | Percent naa live 
work : register 
pest) | cratic registered 
















1933 ORS | , 716 f 

1934 52, 157 996 22, 291 103, 671 372, 941 5. 0 4,972 
1935 52, 048 O67 18, 315 6 119, 498 356, 103 4.6 4,825 
1936 52.114 R00 15, 637 99, 834 338, 365 1.3 3, 851 
1937 48, 359 945 14, 279 82, 425 295, 443 3.7 3,014 
1938 47, 426 1, 093 16, 703 88, 714 2, 164 








May 








a 22 , od asi, at 
June 45,415 1, 214 19, 191 71,959 | 230, 262 2.9 1, 148 
July 45, 454 1, 205 19, 134 68,320 | 230, O58 2.9 S87 
August 17, 659 1.115 15, 534 70, 552 230, 163 3.0 604 
September 47, 413 946 12, 889 70, 411 230, 203 2.9 663 
Uctober 45, 328 | 891 12, (64 91,280 | 226, 798 2.9 1, 060 
November 43, 631 990 12, 953 93, 223 | 221, 030 2.7 2, 132 
December 16 g 79% 










1989 







January 54, 262 1, 087 20, 965 105, 012 212, 254 2.6 4, 330 
February 57, 418 1, 090 20, 929 105, 457 1, 487 
March 58, 107 1, 146 20, 122 106, 859 4, 055 
April 53, 795 884 104, 945 2, 967 
May s 96, 477 21,254 
June 70, 470 










Provisional figure. 
New series from September 1937. 
' Includes the Saar. 
Includes agricultural and domestic labor. 
’ Negistration area extended; incomplete returns, July to September 1938, 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 





Year and date (end of 


month) 


June_- 

July 
August. 
Septem ber _ - 
October. 
November 
Decem ber-. 


1939 
January-_---_. 
February 
March. . 

April 
May. 
June 


Netherlands 


New Zea- 
land 


Norway 





Unemploymentin- | Number 


surance societies | 
|} unemployed | 


unem- 
ployed 
| registered 





Number 


by employ- 


ment ex- 


> 
en 
Percent changes ? 


Number 


Trade unionists 
(10 unions) un- | 
employed | ae 


——/| remaining | 
| onlive | 
Percent) register | 
| 





163, 000 
160, 400 
173, 673 


168, 668 | 
137, 700 | 


134, 181 


128, 016 | 


122, 873 
122, 013 
118, 894 
118, 383 
119, 397 
126, 613 
155, 434 


158, 085 
132, 308 
118, 879 
119, 118 
2102, 774 
2 98, 168 


| 31. 46, 971 
32. 

36. & 

36. 

29. 


7 


mie 


38, 


26. 


24. 


23. 
26. 
25. 


30. 


aSwWwoanwneoco 


ws 
26. 5 | 
23. 6 | 
21 





19. : 


39, 235 
234 


16, 588 
15, 963 
14, 783 
13, 267 
16, 532 
19, 230 | 





17, 853 
16, 197 
14, 843 
14, 504 
15, 683 
16, 940 
18, 519 
23, 426 





24, 584 | 
24, 045 | 
18, 981 | 


35, 591 
35, 121 | 
36, 103 
32, 643 
28, 520 
28, 923 


33. 4 | 
30.7 | 
25. ; | 
18. 
20.0 | 
22.0 | 
| 


20. 
18. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 


26. 


25, 693 
22, 938 | 
20, 144 | 
21, 068 
26, 105 
30, O85 
33, 861 | 
34, 873 


Coan 


won on Sc 


7 
27. 


26. 9 
24.9 
21.1 | 


34, 122 
34, 713 
33, 194 
30, 212 
25, 037 


20, 802 





Year and date (end of 
month) 


_ ES 
August. ___. 
Septem ber.. 
October - _ .. 
Novem ber... 
December... _- 


1989 
as 


Rumania | 


| 
| Number 
unem- 
ployed 
| remaining | 
on live 
register 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


29, 060 
16, 871 
13, 852 
13, 549 
10, 851 


7, 271 


5, 618 
5, 348 
3, 836 
4, 807 





10, 876 
9, 349 
7, 424 


~<-«! 





Sweden 


Trade unionists 
unemployed 


Number | Percent 


97, 316 
80, 216 
81, 385 
71, 552 
67, 351 


74, 255 


56, 281 
57, 285 
49, 093 
50, 461 
51, 557 
62, 137 
75, 289 
122, 357 





© =O WO Wo © 


— 





101, 179 
91, 456 | 
85, 994 | 
69, 376 | 
50, 713 | 


Sw 


itzerland 


Unemployment funds 


Wholly unem- 


ployed 


10.8 

9.8 

11. 

13. 

10. Serio 
8.6 | 


37, 900 
34, 005 
32, 700 
33, 600 
34, 264 
38, 400 
46, 500 
74, 689 


76, 000 
65, 100 
56, 518 
36, 200 
28, 800 | 





Partially unem- 
ployed 


| Number | Percent! Number | Percent 


} 
| | 


3 or or & 


= 


24, 900 
25, 580 
24, 800 
23, 800 
23, 502 
22, 000 
22, 700 
26, 178 


ala al al al al ale 


23, 300 
23, 100 
21, 069 
16. 900 
15, 800 











1 New series from 1933 through September 1937; revised in October 1937. 








Building Operations 


NMEPPOPO PPPS PEPSI IOS 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, JUNE 1939? 


THE level of building activity in June as measured by the value of 
permits issued was 0.4 percent higher for all classes of building con- 
struction than in May. A substantial gain was reported in cities 
with a population of 500,000 and over and a minor increase in cities 
with a population of 10,000 and under 25,000, while all other city 
size groups reported decreases. New nonresidential construction was 
40.7 percent greater than in May, but additions, alterations, and 
repairs to existing structures showed a decrease of 6.0 percent. 

Comparing June with the same month in 1938 indicated expendi- 
tures for total building construction were 41.9 percent greater than 
in June 1938. Increases ranged from 18.8 percent in cities with 
population of 2,500 and under 5,000 to 48.7 percent in cities with a 
population of 100,000 and under 500,000. The dollar volume of new 
residential construction increased 44.4 percent over the year period 
and new nonresidential construction showed a gain of 57.0 percent. 
Permit valuations of additions, alterations, and repairs were 12.3 
percent greater than in June 1938. 


Comparison of June 1939 with May 1939 and June 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,006 identical cities in 
May and June 1939 and June 1938 is given in table 1 


TABLE 1.— Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,006 
Identical Cities, May and June 1939 and June 1938 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





| Percentage Percentag« 

Class of construction | change from— | change from 
» | 

_— tea bie | ae June 1939 

May June 

1939 1938 


June 
1938 


| 
| 
_ _ 
All construction...........- __ 68, 325 —8. 3. $196, 909, 470 7 | + +41.9 


New residential. " ‘ “18, 386 8 27, 100, 07 2, 491 4. 444.4 
New nonresidential. 1 cai ndatealvall 11, 805 9 2. 5, 904, 921 +57. 0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs - Scola tei 39, 134 —8.1 9. 30, 932, 058 ; +12.3 

















' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
sntitied “Building Construction, June 1939,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings ani th. 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,006 ides ica) 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in tabl; 
June 1939 compared with May 1939 and June 1938. 


TABLE 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of | 
Provided for in 2,006 Identical Cities, May and June 1939 and June 1938 


nilies 





Permit valuation of house- Number of fami 
keeping dwellings vided for in new 


Percentage Per 


Type of dwelling change from chans 


June 1939 June 1939 


May June May 
1939 1938 


All types $98, 150, 036 . 1.4! 26, 552 
1-family 68, 960, 265 —§ 25. 6 16, 983 
2-family ! 3, 008, 691 ‘ : 1, 204 
Multifamily ? 26, 181, 080 32 8, 365 











! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 6 Months, 1938 and 1939 


Cumulative totals for the first 6 months of 1939 compared with the 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The date 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of | ,()() 
and over. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 6 Months of 1938 and | 
1939, by Class of Construction 





Permit valuation of building construct 
6 months of 


Class of construction 


All construction | $1, 031, 212, 008 582, 814 | 
New residential we 558, 253, 355 076, 587 | 


New nonresidential 209, 825, 777 250. 710, 192 | 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 173, 132, 876 796, 035 





Table 4 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popu 
lation of 1,000 and over for the first 6 months of 1938 and 1939. 
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TasLe 4.—Permit Valuation and Number of Family-Dwelling Units, First 6 Months of 


1938 and of 1939, by Type of Dwelling 





Housekeeping dwellings 


Number of families pro- 


Permit valuation 
vided for 


Type of dwelling 


Des 


family 
»family ! 
Multifamily ? 


1939 


$550, 937, 567 


17, 018, 028 
183, 076, 323 





First 6 months of 


$377, 443, 090 


249, 480, 689. +40. 6 
16, 508, 953 
111, 453, 448 


Per- 
_| cent- 
| age 
| change 


1938 1939 


+-38. 0 


152, 576 
RR, SRB 

+-3. 1 6, 669 
4+-64.3 57, 32 


oe 





First 6 months of 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


1938 change 


105, 107 4-45 2 
63, 097 4 
6, 361 14 

35, 649 





Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, June 1939 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in June 1939 compared with May 1939 and June 1938, by size of city 
and by class of construction. 


TABLE 5. 


City, May and June 1939 


and June 1938 


Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,006 Identical Cities, by Size of 





Size of city 


Total, all reporting cities 


4,000 and over 
0,000 and under 500,000 
0,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
1,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2.500 and under 5,000 
000 and under 2,500 


T 


otal, all reporting cities 


00,000 and over 

),000 and under 500,000 
"),000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
00 and under 10,000 
«+000 and under 5,000 
000 and under 2,500 


a 


Num- 
ber of 


Io : -al. 
elttes Permit val 


uation, 
June 1939 


909, 470 
74, 
41, 
17, 


17, 


325, 
389, 
177, 
136, 
25, 456, 
10, 909, 473 

7, 283, 858 

3, 229, 481 


940 
960 
329 
638 
791 





Nonresidential 
buildings 


Permit val- 
uation, 


» 1902C¢ 
June 1939 May 


1939 


$65, 904,921 | +40.7 


27, 622, 783 | 
12, 066, 534 
), 545, 964 
5, 459, 127 
‘039, 503 | 
2, 543, 229 | 
2, 371, 492 | 


+93. 9 
+16, } 

—.1 
+23. 9 
+72. 5 
—17.1 
3, 1 





Total construction 


Percentage 
change from 


, 256, 289 | +15. 1 |+138.6 


Percentage 


change from Permit val 


uation, 


May June 1939 


1939 


June 
1938 


10.4 +41.9 1$100, 072, 491 


+-26 +-47.0 35, 960, 234 
— 20 +48. 7 21, 075, 749 
—16 +33.8 7, 529, 329 
—F +-45 1 8, 518, 031 
+9: +-33.0 13, 943, 597 
—10. +-35.3 7, 151, ORS 
—4.% +18.8 4. 227. 271 


_8 4.33 3 1, 667, 192 





repairs 


Percent 


Permit val- 
uation, 


lane June 1939 


1938 


May 
1939 | 


+-57 932, 058 
+-59 
+41.7 
+61, ! 
+-97 
+46, 
+59. 
+43. § 


923 
677 
036 
480 
691 


, 742, 
, 247, 
3, 102, 
3, 159, 
3, 473, 
, 215, 156 
685, 095 
306, 000 





Additions, alterations, 


age 
change from 


June 


New residential buildings 


Percentage 
change from 


May 
1939 


June 
1938 


14.0 44.4 
+63 
—37.4 
22. 6 

—19.7 

6 

3 

0 

] 


and 


Popula 
tion 
(census 

of 1930 


1938 


», 442 


R53 
135 
7. 410 
412 

, RAG 

, 803 

, 153 
820 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,006 
tical cities reporting for May and June 1939, together with the n 
of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of | 
given in table 6. 


TABLE 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of | 
Provided for in 2,006 Identical Cities, by Size of City, May and June 1939 





Permit valuation of house- Number of families provided for 
keeping dwellings 
l-family | 2-family 
Per- All types dwellings jdwellings! 
May 1939 |icentage i 
| change 


Size of city 
June 1939 


j 


1939 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 19 


| pr : 
| June | May | June May |June| MayiJun: 


Total, all reporting $98, 150, 036/$115, 254, 779 26, 552/31, 036/16, 983/18, 161/1, 204/1, 268/8 


500,000 and over 35, 597, 934| 33, 760, 004) +5. 41 9, 504) 8,551) 4,191) 4,253) 260 
100,000 and under 
500,000_- ’ 20, 948, 249) 33, 587,849) —37. 6] 5,730) 9, 439) 3, 506) 3, 

50,000 and under 
100,000 7, 406,824; 10,390,661; —28.7] 1,940) 2,860) 1, 504) 1,832 
25,000 and under 
50,000 8, 392,031) 10,610,821} —20. 9] 2,328) 3,063 
10,000 and under 
25,000 13, 604, 697| 13, 744, 758 3, 792) 3, 716] 3, 
5,000 and under 10,000_] 6,313,188) 6, 885, 653 . 3} 1, 740) 1, 791) 
2,500 and under 5,000 4,226,521) 4, 335, 101 —2.5 1, 046} 1, 078) 
1,000 and under 2,500_.| 1, 660,592) 1, 939, 932 : 472) 538] 











! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,006 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics fron 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and th 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders 01 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. On)\ 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipa! 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For June 1939 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$33,033,000, for May 1939 to $35,234,000, and for June 1935 to 
$8,032,000. 





Building Operations 
Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during June 1939, May 1939, and June 1938, on construction projects 
fnanced wholly or partially from various Federal funds, is shown in 
table a 


fasLeE 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed from Federal Funds June 1939, May 1939, and June 1938 ' 





| Contracts awarded and force-account work 


started— 
Federal agency Sa ere 


June 1939 May 1939 2 June 1938 2 


ees wand = a ; : $129, 879, 040 $144, 497, 870 $97, 410, 623 


ublic Works Administration: 


Federal wacedaied 561, 204 l, , 138 410, 371 
Non-Federal 

i ncww ientaiepthdndaae ‘ ; ; 548, 413 1, 303, 984 3 2, 211, 782 

ik & a oe ces) Re - 382, 457 381, 177 4 30, 089, 710 

i} FF eae ss es 23, 284, 890 BR, 154, 37 

Federal projects under The Works Program... ---- 3, 367, 548 5, 492, 094 3, 639. 615 

Regular Federal appropriations. _. : bd Pw 92, 226, 757 37, 716, 342 61, 036, 855 

Bb) Sees BULBOFICY.. «on ccaccccne. eo ere — 9, 507, 681 30, 241, 761 





Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 
} Includes $74,244 low-cost housing. 
‘Includes $11,003 low-cost housing. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for June 1939, May 1939, and June 


1938 is shown in the following statement: 


Highway 
Public building construction 


June 1939 See $5, 017, 854 
May 1939 ; eee 441, 032 4, 012, 847 
June 1938 eslh Ty . 4, 874 187 12, 230, 999 





Retail Prices 


FOOD PRICES IN JUNE 1939 


THE average retail cost of food declined 0.3 percent between May 
and June. Meat costs were 1.2 percent lower and prices of fresh 
vegetables showed marked seasonal declines. 

The June index for 84 foods combined was 76.3 percent of th 
1923-25 average. It was 4.8 percent lower than in June 1938 
Indexes for all commodity groups stood below the level of a year ag 
with cereals and bakery products showing the greatest decreases. 

The June index for all foods was 17.6 percent higher than in Jun 
1933 and 26.4 percent below the corresponding month in 1929. 


Details by Commodity ( 7TOUPS 


The cost of cereals and bakery products increased 0.2 percent 
between May and June, reversing the downward trend which has 
been continuous for almost 2 years. The advance was largely due t 
an increase of 1.7 percent in the price of flour, which was higher in 2 
cities. Corn meal increased 1.0 percent. Price changes for other 
items in the group were relatively unimportant. The price of whit: 
bread was slightly lower in 3 cities, resulting in an average decreas 
of 0.1 percent for this staple food. 

Meat costs, which have increased steadily throughout the year, 
declined 1.2 percent. Costs were lower in 39 cities. Price decreases 
were reported for 14 of the 21 items in the group. Fresh pork showed 
the most decline. Chops decreased 3.3 percent and loin roast 3.! 
percent. Cured pork was down 1.3 percent. The cost of beef ané 
veal was 1.2 percent lower. Lamb and roasting chickens showed 
smaller decreases. Canned salmon was slightly higher. 

The index for dairy products remained unchanged, the result 0! 
contrary price movements for butter and for fresh milk. Butter rose 





Norte.—All percentages referred to in this report are based on prices “1 
indexes computed to three decimal places. 
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92 percent and was higher throughout the country. Delivered fresh 
milk declined 0.8 percent due to lower prices in six cities, with the 
speatest decrease, about 3 cents a quart, shown for St. Louis. 
advanced 0.9 percent and cream declined 1.0 percent. 

Eggs increased 1.0 percent. This was less than the usual seasonal 
advance. Egg costs were 12.0 percent below the level of a year ago. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables for the 51 cities combined decreased 
).2 percent. Declines in 28 cities slightly more than offset advances in 
23 cities. Eight of the 13 fresh items showed price decreases. Po- 
tatoes declined 0.4 percent and prices of other fresh vegetables, except 
celery and sweetpotatoes, decreased much more. 
was 17.1 percent for green beans. 
lemons increased materially. 


Cheese 


The greatest decline 
Prices of apples, oranges, and 
Canned peas decreased 0.9 percent. 
No significant price changes were recorded for other canned and dried 
items. 

Beverages and chocolate declined 0.1 percent, with slightly lower 
prices Shown for all items in the group. 

Fats and oils decreased 0.6 percent. Lard was 1.1 percent lower. 
Qleomargarine declined 0.3 percent; shortening in cartons decreased 
1.0 percent. Prices of these items have declined steadily for almost 
The price of shortening in tin containers showed an increase 
of 0.2 percent and was 1.1 percent higher than a year ago. 

The cost of sugar and sweets increased 0.3 percent. The price of 
sugar rose 0.5 percent, continuing the upward tendency which was 
first shown in April. Molasses showed a slight change upward, while 
corn sirup and strawberry preserves declined 0.1 percent each 

Indexes of retail costs of food for June and May 1939, together with 
indexes for June 1938, 1933, and 1929, are shown in table 1. The 
accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all foods and of 
each major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to 
June 1939, inclusive. 


il year. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, June and May 1939 and June 1938, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 





1939 
. — rae June 14, | June 15, | June 15, 
Commodity group June 13?| May 16 1938 1933 1929 


All foods . 80. 2 64. 9 103. 


97. 
123. 
101. 

85. 

98. 
97. 
98. 
102. 
110. 


93. 
72. 


we | 


Cereals and bakery products 
Meats —. 

Dairy products 

Eggs 

Fruits and vegetables 

Fresii......... 

Canned. 

Dried _. | eel. s.: 56. 
Beverages and chocolate.....___. . i a 65. 
Fats and oils... ore Rs legates 62. 
Sugar and sweets_...____. . 62 


ececeesceeccesce| | 
————— 


91 d 71, 
96. ¢ 65. 
76 64. 
63. 43. 
66. 67 
65. 2 | 
78. 
| 59. 
65. ). 5 | 66. § 


> Ne 


~ 


om & OD ® to 


62.4 67 
62. 63. 


1 
latnapeeabebenannnebee | 
A i A ! 





‘ Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
’ Preliminary, 
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Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
ach food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
oly of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
ind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These weights 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
region. 

Prices of 48 of the 84 foods included in the index were lower in 
June than in May, 34 were higher, and 2 were unchanged. Com- 
pared with June 1938, 66 foods cost less, 17 cost more, and 1 was 
inchanged. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for June and May 1939, and June 1938. 


TABLE 2. fverage Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, June and 
May 1939 and June 1938 


[*Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 





1939 1938 
Article - _ —|- 


June 13! May 16 June 14 


ereals and bakery products 
Cereals: 
*Flour, wheat. _. _....-pound. 3.6 | 
*Macaroni... : do ’ 2 | ] 
*Wheat cereal ; : , 28-0z. package 24.2 | 2 
*Corn flakes ‘ 8-oz. package 
*Corn meal aid pound 
Hominy grits identi és 24-oz. package 
*Rice_-__. pound 
*Rolled oats__- do 
Bakery products: 
*Bread, white : do 
Bread, whole-wheat do 
Bread, rye_-- do 
Cake.__. 2 do 
Soda crackers ‘ian A do 
Meats 
Beef: 
*Sirloin steak do_. 
*Round steak... Satentithiaitin _ SS 
*Rib roast_._- sia : a 
*Chuck roast : Po EA ae 
*Plate wale: 2 a: G ey PMee AN 
Veal: 
Cutlets iz aa picthaatndil .do 
Pork: 
*Chops.. vi ee ke 
Loin roast._____- seucadwenad eS 
*Bacon, sliced___. q — 
Bacon, strip_-- ‘eehiet ats ae 
*Ham, sliced . Sti bcabhareiesa acne 
Ham, whole__. ; aie Be a do 
Salt pork. ._....__. VE RES ..do. 
Lamb: 
Breast : : a ae _.do 


= = 


Cents 


IID S11 + > 


_.do_. 


* Leg. 
Rib chops 
Poultry: 
Roasting 2 nkub ae cie 
ish; 
Salmon, pink 
*Salmon, red 


' Preliminary. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, J, 
May 1939 and June 1938—Continued 





1939 
Article hnieitinimiistaliastiaais 


June 13 May 16 


Dairy products: 
* Butter 
*Cheese 

Cream 


Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 


* Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) 
*Milk, evaporated 
*Eggs ‘ 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
Apples 
*Bananas 
Lemons 
*Oranges 
Beans, green 
*Cabbazce 
Carrots 
Celery 
Lettuce 
*Onions 
*Potatoes 
Spinach 
Sweetpotatoes 
Canned: 
Peaches 
Pears 
Pineapple 
Asparagus 
Beans, green 
*Beans with pork 
*Corn ? 
*Peas 
*Tomatoes 
Tomato soup. 
Dried: 
Peaches 
*Prunes 
* Raisins 
Black-eyed peas 
Lima beans 
*Navy beans 
Beverages and chocolate 
*Coffee 
*Tea 
Cocoa 
Chocolate 
Fats and oils: 
*Lard. 


Shortening, other than lard: 


In cartons 
In other containers 
Salad oil 
Mayonnaise 
*Oleomargarine 
Peanut butter 
Sugar and sweets: 
*Sugar 
Corn sirup 
Molasses 
Strawberry preserves 


pound 

do 
46-pint 
quart 

do 

do 
144-02. can 
dozen 


pound 
do 
dozen 
do 
pound 
do 
bunch 
stalk 
head 
pound 
do 
do 


do 


No. 2% can 
do 
do 

No. 2 can 
do 
16-0z. can 
No. 2 can 
do 
do 
10%4-0z. ean 


pound 

do 
15-0z. package 
pound 

do 

do 


do 
44-pound 
8-0z. can 
8-0z. package 


pound. 


do 
do 
pint 
¥4-pint 
pound 
da 


do 
24-0z. can 
18-0z. Can 
pound 


Cents 


30. 


24. i 


13. 
11. 


11.! 


10. 


6.8 
28. 3 


sIBww 


— 


ws I Oo te 


Cents 
29. ¢ 
24. 
13. ! 
11. ¢ 
1] 
10. 

6. 





? Since April 1939 the price of canned corn has been based upon quotations of cream style only, and 
strictly comparable with average prices for earlier months which included both cream style and 


kernel corn. 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


The decline of 0.3 percent in food costs the country over was the 
net result of decreases in 31 cities and increases in 18. The cities 
showing the most decline were Richmond, 2.8 percent; Scranton, 1.7 
perce nt; and Minneapolis and Columbus, 1.4 percent each. In these 
cities, price decreases for meats or for fresh vegetables were greater 
than the average for all cities. In Richmond, meats declined 3.4 
percent. Potato prices were 31.7 percent lower in Richmond; 22.0 
yercent in Seranton; 9.3 percent in Minneapolis and 3.7 percent in 
Columbus as compared with 0.4 percent for all cities combined. 
Increases of 1.0 percent or more were reported for only seven cities. 
In Salt Lake City food costs advanced 3.7 percent, due to a rise of 
prices of many items which in other cities showed decreases. Potato 
prices rose 45.6 percent due to the inceased sales of new potatoes. 


laste 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,' 
June and May 1939 and June 1938 


[1923-25 = 100] 





1938 | 
Region and city ~ |i Region and city 
| June | May 6) June 14 ne | May 15 

| 


United States 


80.2 || South Atlantic...._____- 76.1 
—== Atlanta ile ' 70.0 
78.4 Baltimore. } } 82. 6 
76.1 | Charleston, 8. C_.. 5. § 76. 0 
84.3 | Jacksonville. _...._-- oa 74. 
81.9 a 3. f 74. 
81.9 Richmond by St Le 8. 70. 
82.8 a 5. 6 75. 
79.3 Wasbington, D. C_. a 78. 


78.4 
East South Central_._.___. ; 70. 
Middle Atlantic... ___.. 77, 80.8 Birmingham 6. : 65. 
es y i. 77.6 a” eae ( 80. 
82. 2 Memphis . 6 70. 
a 80.8 Mobile = 73. 6 
Philadelphia 2 q 82.2 
y. eae ‘ ' 79.6 || West South Central - 
ee 76. : 83. 0 Dallas ; ; 
Scranton 73. 5 , 77.1 Houston____- he 5. 75. 
Little Rock .¢ 71. 
New Orleans.-....--. ; 81. 


; =3 
ao 
ao 

oa 


Oe OAD NI |} 


| 
| 


New England... - 

Boston... 

Bridgeport ae 
i) Ae 
Manchestor........-- 
New Haven. ......-. 
Portland, Maine_._-- 
Providence... ......- 


CS | & 


go™s 
21S We & || co 


Pas 2-1 -3-2 | 


a> 
woe 


se 
to 
Oem Dwwo 


aon 


w 


in cw eocnaon 


a a 
S 
Ww 


ee ee | 
Kren! 
“1 to Or 00 8 


G0 =3 = 3 =) <3 


82 
82. 
Cincinnati 5. a 81 
Cleveland 78. , $1. 
Columbus, Ohio___ 74. 5. 80. 
_ ig , 3. 4 81 
Indianapolis....____- 77. { ‘ 81. 
Milwaukee... _____- - . 6 87. 
i , 83. 
Springfield, [li_....-- 76. 81. 


Mountain... ake aided . 79. 
Butte nae 75. 74. 
Denver... - - yarns 82. ; 82. 
Salt Lake City 7 7 


ca co 
~3 00 
"= 
Ine 


© 


a . 74. 
Los Angeles. } 
Portland, Oreg-.. 9, 79. 
San Francisco.._...- + 78. 
Seattle___._. 8. 6 78. 





— we «3 
cKOonn 


“1% @-i-3 


~~ 


West North Central. . i . 83. 
Kansas C Rae 79. 82, 





Minneapolis... : 87. 
Omaha 76.0 78. 
6 85. 

81.1 83. 











ecot>eo- SOnNowfnw-cco 














' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, we —— to 
se se a purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
100 weights 
Preliminary. 
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ELECTRICITY AND GAS 


Price Changes Between March and June 1939 


RESIDENTIAL rates are secured quarterly from 51 cities fo: 
tricity and from 50 cities for gas. These cities are those inclu 
the composite indexes for all foods. These rates are used in th: 
putation of series of prices both for electricity and for gas. 
blocks of consumption which have been selected as the bases of 
prices are representative of average conditions throughout the co. 


ELECTRICITY 


Prices of electricity are based upon the monthly use of 25 kilowa 
hours for lighting and small energy-consuming appliances; 100 
watt-hours for greater use of lighting and small appliances, a: 
electric refrigerator; and 250 kilowatt-hours for a still greater 
lighting, a larger number of small appliances, and both an el 
refrigerator and an electric range. 

Reductions in residential rates between March and June wer 
ported for 6 cities. One of the companies serving Queens Bor 
New York City, issued a rate schedule in April which was retroacti 
to January 1. Decreases in costs of electricity under this ra 
amounted to 18.0 percent for the use of 25 kilowatt-hours, 21.6 per- 
cent for 100 kilowatt-hours, and 17.1 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours 
This reduction brought the general price level to approximately 
same as that of other companies serving the 5 boroughs. In India: 
apolis, a reduetion of % cent per kilowatt-hour for the first 30 ki 
watt-hours used per month provided decreases cf 9.1 percent for th 
use of 25 kilowatt-hours, 3.8 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours, and 2 
percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. A change in the “Inducement”’ | 
in Atlanta resulted in decreases of 9.1 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours 
and 6.8 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours, but did not affect those cus 
tomers using less than 40 kilowatt-hours. About 38 percent of 
customers were billed for electricity under the ‘“‘Inducement”’ rate. [1 
Norfolk and Richmond, lower prices were reported for the 100 kilo- 
watt-hours after the use of the first 50. The decreases amounted t 
8.1 percent for 100 kilowatt-hours and 1.6 percent for 250 kilowatt- 
hours. In Houston, decreases covering the first 75 kilowatt-hours 
per month provided reductions scaling downward from 16.1 percen! 
for 25 kilowatt-hours to 3.4 percent for 250 kilowatt-hours. 


GAS 


The prices of gas are based upon 10.6 therms for the use of a rang 
19.6 therms for range and manual type water heater; 30.6 therm 
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ange and automatic storage or instantaneous type water heater; and 
4.6 therms for range, automatic water heater, and gas refrigerator. 

Changes in costs of gas were reported for three cities. One com- 
pany serving Bronx, Manhattan, and Queens Boroughs of New York 
City, reported the usual summer rates which provided lower costs for 
customers using more than 3,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas or 
about 16 therms per month. The decreases ranged from 6.0 percent 
for 19.6 therms to 20.9 percent for 40.6 therms. Two cities, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati, reported changes in the heating value of gas. 
The heat content of natural gas served in Pittsburgh has shown slight 
variations from time to time. These changes in gas of a high heating 
value (over 1,100 B. t. u. per cubic foot) do not materially affect the 
cost of gas over a period of time. The decrease for gas used in excess 
of that covered by the minimum bill amounted to about 1.0 percent 
between March and June and followed an increase of 0.6 percent 
reported for the preceding 3-months period. In Cincinnati, a decrease 
in the heating value of mixed manufactured and natural gas resulted 
in advances ranging between 5.5 and 5.9 percent for residential custo- 
mers. 

ororrs. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN MANILA, MARCH 1939 


OF 38 food articles sold at retail in the public markets of Manila, 13 
increased in price in March 1939 as compared with March 1938. 
These increases ranged from 1.67 percent for shrimps to 33.33 percent 
for papayas. For the same period, decreases in prices were reported 
| for 21 articles, and there was no change in prices for 2 others. The 
prices of 2 commodities listed in 1939 were not quoted in March 1938. 
From February to March 1939, 8 of the 38 articles increased in price; 
for 14 commodities the prices fell, and for 16 no price changes are 
recorded. Average retail prices for each of the 38 articles of food at 
specified periods are given in the following table:' 


‘Commonwealth of the Philippines. Department of Labor. Labor Bulletin, Manila, April 1939, 
pp. 228-229, 
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Retail Prices of Food in Manila for March 1938 and February and March | 


[1 peso=about 50 cents in U. S. currency] 





Percent 
or de 
March 
pared w 
Commodity 


Febru- March Febru 
ary 1938 ary 
1939 7 1939 


Rice: Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Elon-elon Ganta! 0). 34 0. 34 
Macan do . 29 . 30 

Coffee 
Hawaiian do 26 1. 25 
Javanese do . 88 SY 
Palembang do &3 84 

Mongo 
Native do 29 29 
Chinese do 33 33 

Fish and other sea products 
Barigus One 27 26 


Kanduli do ey 33 
Shrimps Kilogram ? 61 69 
Meat: 
Beef do . 63 63 
Pork do . 6 56 
Fowls 
Hens One S4 s4 
Roosters do 26 =6 
Chickens do . 48 49 
Vegetables 
Beans, string, native Kilogram 2 18 18 
Onions 
Native do . 26 25 
Imported do .19 20 
Squash: 
Red One 14 i Ba 
White do 12 .14 
Potatoes : Kilogram 2. a . 
Sweetpotatoes do . 09 
Tomatoes 100 . 32 . 33 
Fruits: 
Bananas: 
Lakatan 100 
Buifigulan 100 
Latundan 5 100 
Saba . 100 
Coconuts, matured One 
Papayas do 
Miscellaneous: 
Milk, condensed Ord. can 
Eggs: 
Hen’s: 
Native 100 
Chinese do 
Duck’s: 
Native do 
Imported do 
Sugar 
Brown ; Kilogram ? 
Refined do 
Salt, white Ganta ! 
Vinegar Bottle 





1 | ganta=3.17 liquid quarts, 2.72 dry quarts 
41 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 





Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN JUNE 1939? 


COMMODITY prices at wholesale dropped 0.8 percent during June, 
to the lowest level reached since July 1934. Weakening prices for 
farm products, fuel and lighting materials, and foods contributed 
largely to the decline. The June index, 75.6, was 3.4 percent below 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Decreases were recorded for 7 of the 10 major commodity groups: 
Farm products, 2.0 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 1.2 percent; 
foods, 0.9 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 0.5 percent; and textile 
products, metals and metal products, and chemicals and drugs, 0.3 
percent. Hides and leather products advanced 0.8 percent and house- 
furnishing goods rose 0.1 percent. The building materials group 
remained unchanged at the May level. The indexes for 7 groups 
were below the corresponding month of 1938. The decreases range 
from 0.2 percent for building materials to 9.2 percent for farm products. 
Compared with a year ago, textile products rose 2.7 percent, hides 
and leather products advanced 2.4 percent, and miscellaneous com- 
modities 1.2 percent. 

Largely because of weakening prices for agricultural commodities, 
raw silk, raw jute, sisal, bituminous coal, and tankage, the raw 
materials group index declined 1.7 per cent to the lowest point reached 
in the past 5 years. This was 5.2 percent below a year ago. The 
semimanufactured commodities group index declined 0.3 percent 
during the month, to the June 1938 level. Finished-product. prices 
fell 0.4 percent, or 3.2 percent lower than June a year ago. 

The index for the large group of ‘‘All commodities other than farm 
products,” reflecting the movement in prices of nonagricultural com- 
modities, declined 0.5 percent as did also the index for ‘All com- 
modities other than farm products and foods.’’ The former group 
was 2.4 percent below the corresponding month of last year and the 
latter, 1.4 percent. 

Wholesale prices of farm products declined 2.0 percent to the lowest 
point reached since May 1934. Decreases of 5.2 percent for livestock 
and poultry and 2.3 percent for grains largely accounted for the drop. 
The livestock and poultry subgroup declined 11.0 percent since Jan- 
‘More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and wil! 


be furnished upon request. 


919 
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uary. Lower prices were reported for barley, corn, oats, wheat, ca |yec 
cows, steers, hogs, sheep, poultry, eggs, apples, alfalfa hay, hops 
fresh milk (Chicago), seeds, dried beans, onions, and potatoes. duo- 
tetions were higher for rye, cotton, lemons, oranges, fresh milk (Noy 
York), and wool. 

Declining prices for bituminous coal, California gasoline, and kero. 
sene caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to fal] | 9 
percent. Average prices for gas, anthracite, and Oklahoma and Texas 
gasoline advanced. 

The decline of 0.9 percent in the foods group index was largely th, 
result of sharp declines in prices of meats and fruits and vegetables 
Prices were lower for beef, mutton, bacon, cured and fresh pork. 
veal, dressed poultry, wheat flour, corn meal, hominy grits, canned. 
dried, and fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, cured fish, lard, molasses 
oleo oil, pepper, raw sugar, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Cereal! 
products advanced 2.8 percent and dairy products rose 2.4 percent 
Quotations were higher for butter, cheese, powdered milk, oatmeal 
rye flour, bananas, canned vegetables, lamb, cocoa beans, coffee, copra 
and canned salmon. The foods group index, 67.6, was 7.5 percent 
below the June 1938 level. 

In the textile products group, sharp declines in the prices of ray 
silk, silk yarns, burlap, raw jute, and sisal more than offset higher 
prices for cotton goods and worsted yarns, with the result that th 
textile products group index declined 0.3 percent. 

The index for the metals and metal products group declined 0.3 
percent because of lower prices for bars, castings, sheets, strips, elec- 
trolytic copper, quicksilver, bar silver, pig tin, and copper and brass 
manufactures. Higher prices were reported for scrap steel, pig lead, 
and antimony. 

The building materials group index remained unchanged at the Maj 
level, 89.5 percent of the 1926 average. Lower prices for concret 
blocks, yellow pine flooring and timbers, red cedar shingles, maple, oak, 
and poplar lumber, shellac, turpentine, sand, and gravel were counter- 
balanced by higher prices for common building brick, yellow pine 
lath, cedar siding, gum, Ponderosa pine and spruce lumber, copal gum, 
China-wood oi), linseed oil, rosin, and tar. No changes were reported 
in prices of cement and structural steel. 

Weakening prices for fats and oils, alcohol, tankage, and mixed 
fertilizers brought the chemicals and drugs group index down 0.5 
percent. Average prices for manure salts and kainit were higher 

Wholesale prices of cattle feed declined 6.8 percent during tli 
month, paper and pulp dropped 0.6 percent, and crude rubber advanced 
0.6 percent. 
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As a result of sharp advances in prices of hides, skins, and side 
lather, the hides and leather products group index rose 0.8 percent. 
Prices of sole leather averaged lower. 


The housefurnishing goods group index rose 0.1 percent because of a 


jight advance in prices of furnishings. 


furnit ure were st eady. 


Average wholesale prices of 


Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
May and June 1939 and June 1938 are shown in table 1. 


TiBLe |. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 





— 


June 


jroup and subgroup 1938 


All commodities 


Farm products. 
(sTalns 
Livestock and pcultry 
Other farm products 


Foods 
Dairy products 
Cereal pro lucts 
Fruits and vyeget ibles 
\foat 


Other foods 


Rides and leather products 
Hides and skins 
Leather 
Other leather products 


. m)! ‘ 
NOW ore 


Textile products 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and underwear 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 


Fuel and lighting materials 73. 
Anthracite § | 75 
Bituminous coal 5 99. 
Coke ‘ 2 |104. ‘ 
Electricity ( 
Gas c “ ) 
Petroleum. . §2.5 | 52.! 

Metals and metal products 93 93 
Agricultural implements 93 93. 

Farm machinery 94.6 | 94.6 


Group and subgroup 


Metals—C ontinued 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles ? 
Nonferrous metals , 
Plumbing and heating 


Building materials. 
Brick and tile 
Cem2nt 2 
Lumber 
Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating. 
Structural steel : 
Other building materials 


wn Qo Wwe HI OTe OF 


Chemicals and drugs___. 
Chemicals. . 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer material 
Mixed fertilizers 


Housefurnishing goods.. 
Furnishings 
Furniture 


Miscellaneous oo 
Automobile tires and tubs 
Cattle feed_ 

Paper and pulp-. 
Rubber, crude 
Other miscellaneous 


Raw materials_______- 

Semimanufactured articles 

Finished products : 

All commodities other than 
farm products___- . 

All commodities other than 
farm products and foods 





1 Data not available. 


? Preliminary revision. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to June 1939 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
ears from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months from June 1938 to 


Wune 1939, inclusive, are shown in table 2 


163839—39 17 
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TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commoditi: 


[1926 = 100] 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other t! 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and fo 
The list of commodities included under the classifications ‘Raw 
terials,” “Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘Finished products’’ 
given in the December 1938 Wholesale Price pamphlet. 


TaBLeE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly variations in the major commodity group classifications 
ring May and June are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 


lapte 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, May and 
June 1939 


(1926 = 100) 





’ June | June | June | June | 
Commodity group 24, | 17, | 10, i 
| 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interesi 


PPPP OOOO, 


JULY 1939 
Agriculture 


The cost of hired farm labor, 1909-38 [preliminary report]. Washington, 
Department of Agriculture, 1939. 45 pp., charts; processed. (Incom 
ity for agriculture, Part II, Section 1.) 

Estimates of income parity for agriculture based on comparative incom: 
5-year period from August 1909 to July 1914 are made by the Departny 
Agriculture under Congressional authorization. This publication is part 
larger study still in progress. Farm wages are viewed as cost to the emp 
The wage bill as estimated includes cash wages, as well as board and lodging ; 
other perquisites. A particularly noticeable feature of the estimates is th: 
paratively slight recovery of farm wages, which in 1938 totaled only 59 perc: 
the 1929 figure. The 1938 increase over 1932 was only 30 percent. 


Hired labor requirements on Arizona irrigated farms. By E. D. Tetreau. 
University of Arizona, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 36 pp., 
illus. (Bulletin No. 160.) 


Recent changes in status of laborers and tenants on Arkansas plantations. By Gle 
Barton and J. G. McNeely. (In Journal of Land and Public Utility 
nomics, Chicago, May 1939, pp. 235-237). 

Preliminary summary of the results of one of three surveys made in Ar! 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Arkansas Agri 
Experiment Station. An effort was made to ascertain the effects of the I‘ 
cotton-adjustment programs and of increased mechanization in cotton fa: 
on the employment and status of farm workers and tenants. A considera! 
placement of resident families occurred from 1932 to 1938, and many 
families who were retained on the plantations became wage earners inst: 
tenants, with a marked reduction of income. 


Seasonal labor requirements for California crops. By R. L. Adams. Ber 
University of California, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 
charts. (Bulletin 623.) 


Rural people and the church. By Thomas Alfred Tripp. (In Social Action, ‘ 
for Social Action of Congregational and Christian Churches, New \ 
May 15, 1939, pp. 4-39; charts.) 

The writer states that “at best, American agriculture provides the good 
but that “over one-third of the American farmers are in the definiteiy disad 
taged class.”” It is with the economic and social conditions of these low-in: 
landowners, tenants, farm hands, and migratory farm workers that the b 
is concerned. 


Seven lean years. By T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Ellen Winston. Chapel 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 187 pp., illus. 

A nontechnical summary of monographs containing the results of severa 
of intensive study. The purpose of the authors is to emphasize the most | 
mental aspects of maladjustment in rural areas and to outline methods fo 
reconstruction of rural life. Their method gives primary consideration | 
human elements of the problem. The authors praise the relief measures of | 
years, but state that “the fundamental causes of rural poverty will yield 01 
long-time measures. The temporary return of prosperity in both agricultur 
industry would have but slight effect on the hard core of rural distress and d 
vantage.” 


524 
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1a agricoltura_social en Chile. By Moisés Poblete Troncoso. (In Le Travail 
Agricole, Rome, April 1939, pp. 44-61.) 

This article shows the provisions of the Chilean Labor Code of 1931 which apply 
to agricultural workers, with respect to child labor, social welfare, labor conflicts, 
paid vacations, workers’ dwellings, and accidents to workers; and discusses com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. Printed in Spanish, with brief summaries in English, 
French, German, and Italian. 


Twenty-seventh report of Department of Agriculture for Scotland, for year ended 
December 31, 1938. Edinburgh, 1939. 179 pp. (Cmd. 5968.) 
Contains information on housing, wages and other working conditions, and land 
settlement, including plots for unemployed persons. 


( ooperative Movement 


Cooperatives in the U. S.—a balance sheet. By Maxwell Stewart. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. 33 pp., charts. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 32.) 


diversity of cooperative institutions and their classification. By G. Fauquet. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1939, pp. 435-458; also 
reprinted. ) 


Operating results of consumer cooperatives in the United States in 1937. By Carl N. 
' Schmalz. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Graduate School of 
susiness Administration, 1939. 37 pp. (Bureau of Business Research 
Julletin No. 108.) 
Results of an analysis of 42 cooperative associations operating retail food 
stores, 47 operating general stores, and 87 doing a farm-supply business (36 of 
which also operated gasoline filling stations). 


Credit unions in Massachusetts. By Joseph L. Snider. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1939. 142 pp. 

A study of credit-union development in Massachusetts, and comparison of the 
accomplishments of these organizations with the services rendered by personal 
finance companies and commercial banks. A feature of the study is the com- 
pilation of figures of operation, over their entire period of existence, of 55 of the 
older credit unions, 


Sitth annual report of U. S. Farm Credit Administration, 1938. Washington, 1939, 
238 pp., charts. 
Contains information on the work of the Administration with farmers’ purchas- 
ing cooperatives, in the history of cooperatives, and in the supervision of credit 
unions formed under the Federal Credit Union Act. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


An international survey of recent family living studies: I, Income and expenditure; 
II, Food expenditure and consumption habits. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, May 1939, pp. 662-705; June 1939, pp. 814-846.) 

The first part of this study analyzes and discusses the results of family-living 
inquiries in a large number of countries, while the second part, based on the same 
material, is devoted to the food group alone. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in ‘North Atlantic region, 
1934-386: Volume I—New York City. By Faith M. Williams and Alice C. 
Hanson. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 236 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 637.) 


Budget standards for family agencies in New York City, 1938. Prepared by New 
York Budget Council, Social Welfare and Public Health Department, and 
New York City Home Economics Association. New York, New York Bud- 
get Council, 1938. 42 pp. 

_ The standards set up in the pamphlet are not presented as absolute rules for 

application in a routine way, but are intended only as a guide to be adapted to 
the special differences and needs in each family group. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


Problems in Canadian unity. Lectures given at Canadian Institute on Ee. 
and Politics, August 6-19, 1938. Edited by Violet Anderson, 17 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 153 pp., bibliography. 

The lectures are grouped under three main heads—dominion-provin: 
tions; labor and unionization, covering collective bargaining and legal s1 
trade-unions in Canada; rehabilitation of agriculture, including produce; 
consumers’ cooperation. 


De la France d’avant guerre 4 la France d’aujourd’hui: Vingt-cing ans a’, 
de la structure économique et sociale francaise. (In Revue d’Econon 
tique, Paris, January-February 1939, pp. 1-593.) 

Symposium on evolution of the economic and social] structure of Franc 
the past 25 years. Subjects covered include the territorial, human, po; 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial structure; mechanism and levels of 
monetary and banking structure; savings; national income and wealth, e: 
comparison is made with the economic organizations of Germany, Ital, 
Britain, and the United States. 


The industrial worker in India. By B. Shiva Rao. London, George A 
Unwin, Ltd., 1939. 263 pp., illus. 
The subjects covered include recruitment of workers, wages, working co: 
growth of trade-union movement, difficulty of labor organization, i: 
disputes, labor legislation, and unprotected labor. 


The new Sweden—a vindication of Democracy. By Bjarne Braatoy. | 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1939. 172 pp. 


The Swedish ‘‘New Deal,” according to the writer, was designed prima: 


establish a balance between the agricultural economy and the industrial e 
of Sweden; to solve the unemployment problem, not by relief measures 
work; and to create a better balance in the standard of living of the d 
sections of the population. 


The Turkey of Atattirk: Social process in the Turkish reformation. By 1) 


Everett Webster. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political a: 
Science, 1939. 337 pp. 

The author describes the complexity of processes of change in modern ‘| 
under the regime of Kamal Atatiirk. The earlier history of the co 
reviewed and the various social reforms and other changes are discuss: 
evaluated. 


Scientific social surveys and research: An introduction to background, 
methods, and analysis of social studies. By Pauline V. Young; with c! 
on statistics, graphic presentation, and ecology, by Calvin F. Schmid. 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. xxix, 619 pp. 

Scientific social surveys, now so familiar to students and administrat 


back in the United States only a little more than 25 years, the Pittsburgh S 


of 1909 being the first outstanding American instance. This volume is 
prehensive text giving extensive historical information as well as discuss 


the techniques of conducting surveys and of presenting the results analyt 
statistically, and in graphic form. ‘There is a critical discussion of ‘‘sociomet: 


A 


_, 


ipters 


scales” for attempting quantitative measurement of institutions, attitudes 


Contributions of related fields, such as history and ecology, are described. 
is an extensive bibliography. 


Searchlight on social credit. By W. R. Hiskett and J. A. Franklin. Londor 


King & Son, Ltd., 1939. 173 pp. 
Critical examination of the theory of social credit as developed by 
Douglas and of the attempts to put the theory into practice in Alberta. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances in 1987 and 1938. By Mary T. Waggaman. Washing! 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 20 pp. (Serial No. R. 931, r 


from May 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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yVIll* Congres National des Allocations Familiales, Nancy, 25 Mai 1938— 

~ compte rendu. Paris, Comité Central des Allocations Familiales, 1938. 
191 pp. 

noun ai subjects discussed in this report of the proceedings of the 18th 
gnnual National Congress of Family Allowances are: The compulsory family 
sliowance act—conditions of application in 1937; nature and scope of the meas- 
ves taken to maintain the mother at home; family allowances in agriculture; 
problem of family allowances in the arbitration of wage disputes; and progress of 
family allowances. 


al 


The case for and against family allowances. London, National Industrial Alliance, 
(19397). 25 pp., bibliography. 


Housing 


Housing—what’s it worth? By David Duckor and Jack Haikin. New York, 
New York City Housing Authority, 1939. 12 pp., chart. 

\ study by the Division of Foreign Housing Studies of the New York City 
Works Progress Administration of the volume of residential construction in several 
countries, during the 10-year period 1928-38. Includes estimates as to the effect 
of a comparable building program in the United States on manufacturers, con- 
tractors, real-estate owners, and workers. 


Study of rural housing. By Deane G. Carter. Fayetteville, University of 
\rkansas, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1938. 31 pp., diagrams, illus. 
Bulletin No. 364.) 

Covers size, design, cost, and value. The study was based on analysis of over 

200 farmhouses in Arkansas, 


Memorandum on housing conditions among migratory workers in California. Los 


Angeles, California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Immigra- 
tion and housing, 1939. 15 pp.; mimeographed. 


Slum clearance in the United States—a selected reading list. Compiled by Gilbert 
A. Cam. New York, New York Public Library, 1938. 12 pp. 


Watling: A survey of social life on a new housing estate. By Ruth Durant. Lon- 
don, P. S. King & Son Ltd., 1939. 128 pp. 
Account of the successes and failures in establishing families on one of England's 
housing estates. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Industrial injuries in Pennsylvania, 1938. nips - Pennsylvania Department 
n 


of Labor and Industry, Bureau of Research and 
mimeographed. 


Kansas accidental deaths, 1988. Topeka, State Board of Health, 1939. 16 pp., 
chart. 
Of the 1,439 accidental deaths of which the Kansas State Board of Health hada 


i for 1938, work accidents accounted for 165 and accidents in the home for 
93. 


Forty-seventh annual report of Ontario Department of Mines [for the year 1937). 
Toronto, 1939. 308 pp. 
One section of the report is devoted to mining accidents, the number of fatalities 
being shown for each year from 1913 to 1937 inclusive. 


formation, [1939]. 10 pp.; 


How factory accidents happen: Descriptions of certain accidents notified to H. M. 
inspectors of factories, Great Britain. London, Home Office, 1939. 25 pp.., illus. 


Handbook of industrial safety standards, revised 1938 edition. New York, National 
Conservation Bureau, 1938. 190 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Proceedings of National Industrial Safety Conference, Oxford, England, April 8-10, 
1988. London, National Safety First Association, [19387]. 79 pp., illus. 


Regulations and orders relating to safety and health {in coal mines], 1939 edition. 
London, Mines Department, 1939. 199 pp. 
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First report of committee appointed to consider prevention of accidents 
mills: I, Machinery accidents. London, Home Office, 1938. 27 pp.., i 


— 


Report of investigation of hazardous nature of occupations in manufactur: 
plosives including articles containing explosive components for pu 
determining whether employment in such occupations is particularly ha 
for minors between 16 and 18 years of age. Washington, U. S. Ch 
Bureau, 1939. 21 pp., mimeographed. 


Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Diseases 


Preliminary industrial hygiene survey of cotton gins in Texas. Austin, Texas Stat, 
Department of Health, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 1939. 21 pp., 
mimeographed. 


Industrial hygiene survey of granite monument, memorial, and building st 
dustry in Texas. Austin, Texas State Department of Health, Divisi. 
Industrial Hygiene, 1939. 30 pp., chart, illus.; mimeographed. 

A study of the silicosis hazard covering 1,254 plants and 88,000 persons. 


Methods for detection of toxic gases in industry: Leaflet No. 1, Hydrogen s 
Leaflet No. 2, Hydrogen cyanide vapor; Leaflet No. 3, Sulphur dioxide; L, 
No. 4, Benzene vapor; Leaflet No. 5, Nitrous fumes. London, Departm: 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 1937 and 1939. 5 pamphlets, 
paging. 


So ne data on dust in industrial work. By D. Harrington. Washington, 
Bureau of Mines, 1939. 12 pp.; mimeographed. (Information Ci: 
7072.) 

Safeguarding workers against occupational diseases. By Boris Stern. (Ih 
Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washingto: 
1939, pp. 11-13.) 


Some case reports of occupational diseases. By E. R. Hayhurst. Leipzig, 
Thieme, [1939?]. 14 pp. (Reprinted from proceedings of Internat 
Medical Congress on Industrial Accidents and Diseases, Frankfurt a 
September 26-30, 1938.) 

Reports of occupational poisoning from arseniuretted hydrogen, carbo: 
oxide, chlorinated carbons, and other poisons. 


Les maladies professionnelles—conseils pratiques, legislation. By G. Ha 
M. D. Paris, Institut d’Etude et de Prévention des Maladies Profes 
nelles, [1938?]. 71 pp. 

The pamphlet contains the text of the various laws on occupational diseases 11 
France, from the law of October 25, 1919, which extended the law on industrial 
accidents to cover occupational diseases, to the decree-law of October 28, 1935 
The list of diseases compensated is included. 


Industrial Relations 


Addresses on employer-employee relations delivered at Atlanta meeting of Southern 
States Industrial Council on January 26, 19389. Nashville, Southern States 
Industrial Council, 1939. 116 pp. 

Addresses reproduced include: The Wagner Labor Relations Act; The employ: 
ers’ latitude under present laws; Modernizing the South’s industrial relations 
program. 


Industrial relations: Papers presented at conference on industrial relations spor- 
sored by Queen’s University, September 14-17, 1938. Kingston, Ontario, 
Queen’s University, Industrial Relations Section, 1938. 119 pp. 

The subjects discussed covered employer-employee relations, industrial retire 
ment plans, minimum and fair wage legislation, wage determination, employee 
training plans, and work-sharing during a depression. 


Industrial and labor relations in Great Britain—a symposium. Edited by Frank 
E. Gannett and B. F. Catherwood. New York, America’s Future, Inc. 

™ 1939. 364 pp. 
Individual articles by a number of authors deal with different phases of indus 
trial relations and various kinds of adjustment machinery that have been estab 
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jished in Great Britain. The British and American systems are compared. 
Certain important documents, such as the Whitley Report, and a list of the members 
of the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, are appended. 


Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1939. Qpp. (Serial No. R. 932, reprint from May 1939 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Hiring of seamen: Hearings, May 10, 19, 22, 1939, before Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Seventy-sizth Congress, first 
session, on H. R. 4051, a bill to amend section 301 of Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. Washington, 1939. 264 pp. 


Labor disputes on rights and on interests. By John V. Spielmans. (In American 
Economic Review, Evanston, IlJ., June 1939, pp. 299-312; also reprinted.) 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Child labor legislation in southern textile States. By Elizabeth H. Davidson. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 302 pp. 


Digest of Federal and State legislation affecting crippled children and the physically 
handicapped. Elyria, Ohio, International Society for Crippled Children, 
Inc., Committee on Legislation, 1938. 75 pp. 


The legislative background of the Fair Labor Standards Act: A study of the growth of 
national sentiment in favor of governmental regulation of wages, hours, and child 
labor. By Orme Wheelock Phelps. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 71 pp., bibliography. 


Public health law. By James A. Tobey. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1939. 
114 pp., bibliography. 2ded. 
The volume is divided into four parts dealing with public-health law and admin- 
istration, powers and duties of health departments, liability, and legislation and 
law enforcement. 


State public welfcre legislation. By Robert C. Lowe. Washington, U. 8. Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Research, 1939. 398 pp. tesearch 


Monograph XX.) 


Justiga e assistencia ao trabalhador nacional [Brazil]. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério 
do Trabalho, Indistria, e Comércio, Departamento de Estatistica e Publici- 
dade, 1939. 30 pp. 

Legislation enacted in Brazil as of May 2, 1939, providing for labor courts, 
establishment of hygienic eating places for workers, and vocational training for the 
workers and their children, with documents bearing on this legislation. 


Code du Travail annoté. By Charles Piequenard. Paris, Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey, 1939. 587, xxxi pp. 
Annotated text of the French Labor Code with the noncodified texts forming 
part of the code. The annotations cover the principal judicial decisions inter- 
preting the laws. There is a chronological table of the laws and decrees, 


Codice del lavoro, fourth edition, Volume II. Rome, Uffizio Speciale d’ Informazioni 
Legali ed Amministrative, 1938. 621 pp. 

Annotated compilation of Italian legislation through June 21, 1938, on social 
welfare, including workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases; compulsory insurance for invalidity, old age, tuberculosis, invol- 
untary unemployment, and maternity; family allowances; and mutual sickness- 
benefit funds in industry, agriculture, and commerce. Volume I (March 1937) 
contains general labor legislation enacted through March 20, 1936. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. By Gladys Dickason. (In 
Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
June 1939, pp. 1—5.) 


Report of proceedings of All-Canadian Congress of Labor, eighth convention, London, 
Ontario, April 11-13, 193. Ottawa, All-Canadian Congress of Labor, [19387]. 
51 pp. 
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Status of agricultural trade unions in Holland. By Sidney C. Sufrin. (In J 
of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., May 1939, pp. 470-478.) 


List of American trade-union journals and labor papers currently received } 
partenees of Labor Library. Washington, U. 8S. Department of | 
jibrary, June 1, 1939. 29 pp.; mimeographed. 

The list shows for each publication the issuing office, place of publicatio: 
frequency. 


Mining Industry 


Report of Commissioner of Mines, Alaska, for biennium ended December $1, 
Juneau, 1939. 64 pp. 
Includes a tabulation of employment at mines in each year from 1914 to 
inclusive; a brief discussion of labor conditions; statistics of accidents ji: 
and 1938 with certain data back to 1912; and directories of mining compa: 


Twenty-sizth annual report of State Inspector of Coal Mines, Colorado, 
Denver, 1939. 51 pp. 
The data cover production, men employed, fatal and nonfatal accidents 
safety regulations. A directory of the mines of the State is included. 


Annual report of Bureau of Mines and Mining of Indiana, for fiscal year « 
June 30, 1938. Indianapolis, [19397]. 18 pp. 
Contains data on employment, total wages paid, and production, 1937 
and accidents in each year from 1898 to 1938, inclusive, in the coal mines « 
State, with a directory of the mines. 


Annual report of Coal Mine and Metal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue D: 
ment, Kansas, 1938. Topeka, 1939. 71 pp. 
The mines of the State are listed and data are presented on production, nu 
of employees, and accidents. 


Annual report of West Virginia Department of Mines, 1938. Charleston, [1939 
145 pp. 
Statistical report on production, distribution, employment, accidents, et: 
coal mines, and a directory of the mines, together with some data on cok« 
duction. 


Rapport présenté a l’assemblée générale ordinaire du 24 Mars 1989. Paris, Comité 
Central des Houilléres de France, 1939. 21 pp. 

This annual report of the central committee of coal operators in France discusses 
the situation of the coal industry during the year and gives statistics of product 
exports, and imports of France, Belgium, Germany, and England from 191; 
1938, and average output per worker and average daily wages of workers 
France from 1905 to 19388. 


Coal mining in Europe. By George S. Rice and Irving Hartmann. Washington, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1939. 369 pp., maps, diagrams, illus. (Bulletin 414 
A study of mining practices in different coal formations and under vari 
economic and regulatory conditions. Comparisons are made between the Unit 
States and selected foreign countries. 


Nutrition 


Survey of national nutrition policies, 1987-88. Geneva, League of Nations, 193%, 
120 pp. 

The League of Nations’ Secretariat presents in this report its first an 
summary of the action taken in various countries to improve nutritional standa: 
and gives results of recent food-consumption surveys in a number of these c 
tries. 


The newer knowledge of nutrition. By E. V. McCollum, Elsa Orent-k« 
Harry G. Day. New York, Macmillan Co., 1939. 701 pp. 5th ed. 

The first two chapters of this work are largely historical, the remainder of |!) 
volume being concerned with the place and importance of the different elem: 
in the diet, the dietary properties of foodstuffs, malnutrition due to specifi 
multiple deficiency states, the occurrence of various types of malnutrition in ! 
and animals in different parts of the world; and the means of dealing effect 
with these nutritional problems. 
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4n inquiry into malnutrition. Report by A. M. N. Pringle, based on investiga- 
tion in 1938 by Ipswich Committee against Malnutrition. Ipswich, Eng- 
land, [Ipswich Committee Against Malnutrition], [1938?]. 23 pp. 
The study covers the expenditures of 100 families for the different items of the 
yudget. It shows amount spent for food by the different income groups covered 
and extent of inadequacy of the diets of different families. 





The fact of malnutrition. London, Industrial Christian Fellowship, 1938. 35 pp. 
A review of the extent of malnutrition in England. The results of several 

pudgetary studies are cited to show the inadequacy of family diets as a result of 
w wages or relief payments. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Old-age pensions in Colorado. By Don C. Sowers. Boulder, University of Colo- 
rado, 1938. 25 pp. (Bulletin, General Series, No. 422.) 

Critical examination of effect of operation of present old-age pension law of 
Colorado on the pensioners, on other ‘welfare’ groups, and on the State finances. 
The author reached the conclusion that there is no real security for the old in the 
present law and that the set-up is in danger of collapsing of its own weight. 


(ld-age assistance in Michigan, 1937-1938. Lansing, State Welfare Department, 
Bureau of Old Age Assistance, 1938. 59 pp., maps, charts. 
Contains statistics of operation of old-age assistance as well as information 
concerning the persons in receipt of assistance (age, sex, marital status, physical 
condition, race, etc.). 


Administration of old-age assistance in New Jersey: Annual report, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1938, of Division of Old Age Assistance, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. ‘Trenton, [19397]. 30 pp., charts, illus. (Pub- 
lication No. 37.) 


Social and economic circumstances of accepted applicants for old-age assistance in 
South Dakota, 1936-1937. By John P. Johansen. Brookings, South Dakota 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1938. 55 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 323.) 


Problems involved in financing of a retirement or pension fund. Paper delivered at 
Institute of Government of University of Southern California, June 15, 1938, 
by Leon V. McCardle. [Los Angeles, 1938?] 14 pp. 


Les pensions de. vieillesse: Exposé et commentaire pratique de la loi du 15: Décembre 
1937 et des arrétés d’exécution. By Emile Cornez. Bruxelles, Editions 
“Labor’’, [19387]. Volume 1, 182 pp.; volume 2, 258 pp. 

Analysis of provisions of Belgian law of December 15, 1937, establishing a 
om of compulsory old-age insurance, and of the regulations putting it into 
effect. 


Report of Committee on Pensions for Unmarried Women. London, 1939. 78 pp. 
(Cmd. 5991.) 
Findings of a committee appointed to examine and report on complaints of 
discrimination against unmarried women under the present provisions of the 
Contributory Pensions Acts of Great Britain. 


Prices 


Price dispersion and industrial activity, 1928-1938. By Walter G. Keim. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1939. 24 pp., charts. 

Study of price disparities and their effects resulting from the contrasting trends 
of groups of commodities with relatively flexible prices and of other groups with 
relatively rigid prices. These trends are indicated approximately by a price dis- 
persion index, which has varied more or less inversely with the index of volume 
of production since 1928. A more comprehensive study is announced as under 
way. 
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Recent contributions on prices and price policies. (In Journal of Mark, 
American Marketing Association, Menasha, Wis., April 1939, pp. 325~369¢ 
Papers read by nine economists at the meetings of the American Market;, 
Association in Detroit in December 1938. The papers are to a considerable e) 
theoretical, with opposing points of view represented. 
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Prices and price indexes, 1913-1917 (commodities, securities, foreign excha) 
services). Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Internal Trade Bra: 
1939. 150 pp., charts. 

In addition to Canadian statistics, the volume gives data on world price t) 
and economic conditions. 


Prices and wages in England from twelfth to nineteenth century: Vol. I, Price tabl; 
mercantile era. By Sir William Beveridge and others. London, Longma: 
Green & Co., 1939. lx, 756 pp. 

This history of prices and wages in England is a part of an international s 
In every case the same methods are being used so that the findings will 
nearly comparable as possible. The present volume for England covers 
from about 1550 to 1830 and will be followed by three additional volumes 
which one covers prices in an earlier period; another wages, wheat prices 
supplementary material; and the last, a review and appendices. Each vy: 
is self-contained and is designed so as to be self-explanatory. 
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Statistica preturilor, 1937. Bucharest, Rumania, Institutul Central de Stat 
1939. 163 pp. 
Retail prices of food products, clothing, fuel, and other commodities 
of rents, in Rumania in 1937 and earlier years. There are French translati 
the table of contents, table heads, and names of the commodities covered 


Sickness Insurance 


American medicine mobilizes. By James Rorty. New York, W. W. Nor 
Co., Ine., 1939. 358 pp. 
A discussion of the proposed national health program and the attitud 
medical profession toward a health-insurance system. 


California health insurance plans. (In The Commonwealth, Commonwealt! 
of California, San Francisco, March 28, 1939, pp. 353-393.) 
Proceedings of a meeting of the Commonwealth Club of California 
consider the subject of health insurance. The papers dealt with the lh 
insurance problem of the State, standards for voluntary health-insuranc: 
lation, the State Farm Bureau plan for public health, the California M: 
Association plan of payment for medical service, the State compulsory | 
insurance bill, and various aspects of private and public health insurance. 


National health insurance fund accounts [Great Britain], for year ended Dec 
81, 1937. London, Exchequer and Audit Department, 1939. 30 pp. 
Financial report of British national health-insurance scheme for 1937, cov: 
the English, Welsh, and Scottish funds. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Administering unemployment compensation. By R. Clyde White. C! 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 312 pp. (Social Service Monograp! 
Description and analysis of unemployment compensation administratio! 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. The study covers the provisions 
of the laws in the three countries, administrative organizations set up to carr) 
the laws into effect, and administrative procedure followed. 


The emergence of unemployment compensation. By Harry Malisoff. (In Political 
Science Quarterly, New York, June 1939, pp. 237-258.) ' 
The writer reviews the effects of the voluntary activities by employers and }) 
trade-union organizations in the field of unemployment insurance during the 
years preceding the development of compulsory unemployment-insurance legis- 
lation by the States and by the Federal Government. 
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Vajority and minority reports of Joint Legislative Committee to Investigate Adminis- 

' "tration of Unemployment Insurance Law, State of New York, transmitted to 
Legislature April 27, 1939. Albany, 1939. 100 pp. (Legislative Docu- 
ment, 1939, No. 91.) 


Reports of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, Great Britain, on 
financial condition of the Unemployment Fund on December 31, 1938. 


London, 
1939. 40 pp. 


Vacations With Pay 


npany vacation plans. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1939. 18 pp. (Management Research Memorandum No. 1.) 
Details of current vacation plans of 13 companies, supplementing the 6 com- 
nlete plans presented in the Conference Board’s previous report on ‘‘Develop- 
ments in company vacation plans’’ issued in April 1939. 


Vacations with pay in industry, 1937. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 19389. 38 pp. (Serial No. R. 903, reprint from Monthly 


Labor 
Review for August and December 1938, and June 1939.) 
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